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ATHENIAW LETTERS: 


O R, 


The epiſtolary correſpondence of an agent 
of the king of Perſia, reſiding at Athens, 
during the Peloponneſian war. 


CC r N reed eee 
A. M. 3578. 3 Olymp. 88. 


The fixth year of the Peloponneſian war. 
GoLe LES DILSLIOLSIRNELS SEL oLo Loco 
LETTER Cl. 
* Hy DAS PES to CLEAND ER. 


LAS! CTAN DER, the throne of Cyr us has 
loft it's firmeſt ſupport, and our monarch the 
ableſt of his miniſters, in the perſon of Mz- 
GABYZUsS. This great man expired, full of 
years and honours, at his palace in Suſa the 15th of this 

/moon, with a circumftance attending his death, which 
rarely befals thoſe in his ſtation, that both the tears of 

the prince, and the lamentations of the people attended 

him to the grave. And indeed their ſorrows were with 
good reaſon united; for the hereditary eſtates and digni- 

ties, which deſcended to him from his grandfather M- 

@ABYZUs, Who afliſted to deſtroy the Magian tyranny, 
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and his father ZoypyYRUs, who took Babylon, threw 


him under no temptations of complying ſervilely with the 


meaſures of a court, to raiſe a fortune, or of giving up 
the intereſt of the crown, from which he derived his 
honours, through an affectation of popularity. At the 
ſame time the virtue and generoſity of his temper ren- 
dered him incapable of ſuggeſting any counſels but ſuch, 

as tended to the mutual benefit of the monarch, and the 
ſubjet. His many ſhining qualities, and glotious ex- 
ploits, are at preſent the reigning topic of our conver- 
ſation. And though the remembrance of them rather 
ſerves to imbitter than allay our concern, permit me, 
in compliance with the general task, to indulge myſelf 
a little on a ſubject, to which thou thyſelf mayſt be in 
part a ſtranger, ſince thy acquaintance at court was not 


formed, till the moſt active ſcenes of his life were over. 


M OAB V us was educated under the eyes of his father 
in the regular and manly diſcipline of the ancient Per- 
ſians, of all others the beſt adapted to rectify the heart. 
Hence he imbibed thoſe principles of juſtice and ſorti- 


tude, which carried him through the world with un- 


tainted integrity. He was early inured to the dangers 
of war, according to the cuſtom of the young Perſian 
fatraps ; and performed ſuch ſervices in his firſt eam - 

paigns, as recommended him to the notice of DaAxrus, 

a prince remarkable for a ſuperior skill in diſtinguiſhing 
the merit of his ſubjects. In the next reign, MgGa. 
BYzUs's favour was ſo far from being diminiſhed, that, 


when XERXEs undertook his expedition againſt Greece, 
he made him general of the land-forces in conjunction 


with MaRDoNnivus; and, as a farther mark of diſtine- 
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tion, allied him to the royal blood by a marriage with 
Amy Ts his daughter. As thou knoweſt, that the ill ſuc- 
ceſs of the invaſion of Greece was owing tothe raſh coun- 
ſels, which conducted it, there is reaſon to believe, that 
MecaByz2Us took no greater ſhare in the manage- 
ment of the war, than the duties of his office required 
from him; and even declined being concerned in a pro- 
jeR, on which XERxES would have ſent him, of plun- 
dering Delphi, It was in the happy reign of our pre- 
ſent monarch, that the merits of this great man princi- 
_ pally diſplayed themſelves; for the wiſdom of the prince 
never fails to ſhed a cheriſhing influence over the abili- 
ties of his ſervants. The firft ſervice, which MROA- 
BYzvUs performed, was no leſs than that of diſcovering 
and preventing the treaſons of Ax TABANUs, who, af- 
ter taking away the life of XeRxEs, imputed the mur- 
der to his eldeſt fon DARIus; and when this deteſted ca · 
lumny had brought undeſerved puniſhment on the young 
prince, he continued his practices againſt AR TAXERxXE8, 
the next heir. MROABYZ us, not content with di- 
ſtinguiſhing his fidelity by tracing out this dangerous 
conſpiracy, gave ſtrong proofs of his courage, in a bat- 
tle againſt the adherents of ARTABANUs, who raiſed 
a rebellion to revenge his death. He was afterwards 
thought the fitteſt perſon to command in Egypt, where 
the natives had taken the advantage of theſe troubles to 
throw off their obedience to Perſia, and were ſtrongly 
ſupported by the Athenians. MeGanByzus defeated 
the rebels and their allies in a battle near Memphis, and 
ſoon reduced them to ſurrender, upon this ſingle con- 
dition, that their lives ſhould be ſpared. 
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Thou wilt wonder, that I paſa over in ſilence a few ſuc- 
ceeding years of this great man's life ; let it ſuffice to fay, 
that by a ſteady obſervance of duty through the remaining 
part of it, he expiated the ſhort folly he had been guil- 
ty of, in departing from that ftrit ſubmiſſion to his 
prince, which is requited, by the laws of Perſia. Thoſe, 
who were acquainted with his high ſpirit, and high no- 
tions of honour, were, perhaps leſs ſurprized than others 


at his indignation, to ſee his ſucceſsful ſervices ſo ill re- 


quited, as that the Egyptian priſoners, and Ix AR Is 
their pretended king, ſhould be put to death, contrary 
to the public faith, which he had engaged to them for 
their ſafety, On his return to court, our monarch, 
who perhaps thought him not ſufficiently humbled, or 
had a mind to put his fidelity to a trial, took hold of 
an occaſion to baniſh him to Cirta, on pretence, that 
he had violated a ſtanding law of the empire, which en- 
joins, that none ſhould dare at any hunting to ftrike 
the beaſt, before the King had thrown his javelin. Mz- 
GABYZUS behaved himſelf with ſuch reſignation in his 
exile, that, by the interceſſion of his friends, he was 
reſtored to the royal favour, and employed to oppoſe 
the attempts of Cimon. The conſtant run of ill ſuc- 
ceſs, which attended us in every engagement with the 
Greeks, had ſo diſpirited our ſoldiers, that all the con- 
duct of ME OABVYE us could not inſpire them with cou- 
rage, in a battle, which he ventured againſt the Athe- 
nian general on the coaſts of Cilicia. This induced 
him to be a ſtrenuous adviſer of peace, that the empire 
might have leiſure and opportunity to recover it's 
loſſes. The conditions of the treaty, Which goes by the 

name 
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name of CIMox's peace, were, as thou knoweſt, rather 
ſuited to the exigency of our affairs, than the honour 
or advantage of the empire, and occaſioned at firſt great 
diſcontents among the people. But Mx GAB YZ us both 
foreſaw and foretold the advantages, which muſt enſue 
to us, when the Greeks, delivered from foreign wars, 
would in all probability turn their arms againſt them- 
ſelves. This always made him attentive to the progreſs 
of thoſe diſturbances, which the reſtleſs ambition of the 
ſtates, where thou reſideſt, perpetually excites, He em- 
ployed Ax T Huus of Zelis to foment the quarrels 
between Athens and Sparta; and when the war now 

carrying on was ready to break out, propoſed in coun- 
cil, that thou ſhouldſt be ſent to watch over the coun- 
ſels of Greece, Thou gaveſt him ſo much ſatisfaction 
in this employment, that on his death-bed he ſpoke of 
thy abilities in the ſtrongeſt as well as the kindeſt terms 
to the king himſelf, who did him the honour of a viſit. 
And in truth, my CLEAN DER; thou haſt occaſion for 
the patronage of all thy friends. TERERIIAZ us the 
treaſurer, whoſe crafty inſinuating temper thou art not 
unacquainted with, privately impels that poſitive old 
counſellor, the maſter of the poſts, to fpread about 
diſadvantageous reports of thy conduct. They give 
out, that thou haſt indeed tranſmitted the news of the 
Pirzeus with tolerable exactneſs; but neither raiſed up 
friends to Perſia, or penetrated into the ſecrets of the 
Athenian counſels. That, inſtead of joining with 
CLEON and his faction, whom it is our intereſt to 
ſupport, as they deſire the continuance of the war, thou 
converſeſt with none but thoſe, who declare for peace, 
B 3 and 
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and even mingleſt in their cabals. PE TISAS, the eu- 
nuch, and ARTAsYRAs, keeper of the records, do thee 
ul offices. The chief aim of this fooliſh intrigue, which 
I have taken ſome pains to get to the bottom of, . is to 
contrive thy removal from Athens, that one T1M0» 
CLEs may be thy ſucceſſor, He is a rhetorician of Eu- 
baza, who having fled his country for debt, has ram- 
bled over moſt part of Greece, and procured recom- 
mendations to ſome of the ſatraps here. He appears, 
from the little I have ſeen of him, to be a talkative 
conceited pedant, pretending to great correſpondences 
in Greece, and to be well skilled, not only in the po- 
liter arts, which have been his ſtudy, but in the po- 
litics of each republic, and the diſpoſitions of the ruling 
men, He is a conſtant attendant at the tables of ſe- 
veral of our ſatraps, to whom he pays an affiduous . 
court, by flattering every ſplendid vanity, and comply- 
ing with each fantaſtic humour of his patrons; the ne- 
ver- failing arts, by which a paraſite and ſycophant finds 
means to ſhut the doors of the great againſt modeſt 
worth. I can aſſure thee, that the calumnies of thy 
enemies make no impreſſion upon the mind of our ſo- 
vereign, He has ſupported the remonſtrances of Go- 
BRYAS by ſuch expreſs orders to the treaſurer con- 
cerning thy remittances, as he will not dare to diſobey. 
That honeſt miniſter is employed in the friendly but 
diſagreeable office of ſettling the affairs of MEOGABY- 
2Us's family, which are much diſordered by the infa- 
mous practices of APOLLONIDES the phyſician, I 
know not how to explain to thee, at this diftance, ſuch 
a complication of guilt. That Coan wretch has dared 
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to pollute the honour of the royal blood, and ſtain the 
bed of his maſter and benefactor with adultery. But let 
me draw a yeil over this ſcene of iniquity, and only 
wiſh, that the name of Au vr is may not deſcend to 

oſterity in the annals of the family of ACHEMENES. 
The bare touching this ſubject renews my grief for the 
loſs of ſo able a miniſter, which thoſe alone are capa- 
ble of feeling as they ought, whom hiſtory and experi- 
ence teaches, how much the influence of one ſuperior 
genius contributes to the happineſs of nations *, 


From n 8 'P. 
Farewel. 
® It is not improper to obſerve here once for all, that the 
principal facts in theſe letters, relating to MzgG@apyzvs and 
his family, are likewiſe mentioned, though with leſs accu- 
racy and fewer circumſtances, in the fragments of Crzs14s, 
which are uſually printed at the end of HezopoTus. The 
confirmation, which thoſe fragments receive from our cul- 
lection, will probably give the reader a better opinion of the 
Cx1D1an phyſician's veracity, whoſe fabulous accounts of 
India have greatly ſunk the credit of his Perſian hiſtory ; 
though one would imagine, that his long reſidence in the 
court of AxrAXEATEQ Mngmon, and his perſonal favour 
with that prince, muſt have enabled him to compile it from 
the moſt authentic materials. 
OE Note by the Tranſlator. 
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LETTER Cl, 


" C.xanver to ORSAMzEsS. 


3 Law 


I HAVE taken all opportunities of improving my 


acquaintance with SocxArzs. The ſevefal con- 
verſations I have had with him, on the ſubje& of reli- | 
gion, give me no reaſon to repent of it. And this thou 
wilt perhaps think ftrange, when I ingenuoufly confeſs 
to thee, 'that he has unſettled the favourable ſentiments, 
J entertained before, of every known mode of popular 
worſhip eſtabliſhed on the earth; ſuch is either the 
dexterity or the force of his reaſonings. We walked 
out together the other day in a very ſpeculative mood, 
at ſome diſtance from the city, towards the ſhore, 
where we ſurveyed the ravages, which the ſea has lately 


made on the oppoſite coaſt of Eubcea. It was a melan- 


choly proſpect to obſerve trees torn up by the roots; 
the hopes of the huſbandman floating on the ſurface of 


the waters; and as the ſcene made a ſtrong impreſſion 


on my fancy, ſo it called up my compaſſion. I could 
not help crying out in a fit of very humane enthuſiaſm; 
“ Good providence! why doft thou ſuffer the evil prin- 


| © ciple to deform and deſolate thy works | How will it 


<< plad the univerſe to ſee the day, when the power in- 

& dulged to this being ſhall ſubmit to thine !” 
SOCRATES interrupted me, while I was running on 

in my complaints; And pray, ſaid he, CLEAnDE R, do 


you know the intention of the Creator, in producing that 


infinite variety of weeds apd'jnſefts, which follow one 
| another 
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another in numberleſs ſucceſſions every hour, and which 
ſuffer as much from the tread of the thinking philoſo- 
phers, as of the heedleſs peaſant? Theſe always ſeem 
doubtleſs have their uſe and importance in the ſyſtem, 
Are you acquainted, continued he, with the deſign of 
the ſhip-wright in each rope, ſail, or timber, that con- 
tributes to.the building of. a galley? And yet you, can 
truſt to his diſcretion and experience in. ſuch matters. 
Perhaps the tone of every ſtring, upon t the Doric harp, 
may, when ſeparately taken, | be jarring and je 
and yet their ſounds are ſo exactly proportioned to each 
other, as to compoſe the moſt ſtriking and engaging me- 
lody. Will you then place leſs confidence in the me- 
chaniſm of the divine artiſt, than in that of a ſhip- 
wright? Or, becauſe you know more of the harmony of 
an harp, than of the univerſe, will you doubt the ſkill 
of him, who formed the muſic of the ſpheres, and 
preſerves the minuteſt atom, that lies under our feet, or 
the largeſt orb, that rolls over our heads, in it's proper 
ſituation?” * The ſubmiſſion you recommend, re- 
turned I, is a good maxim,” I then, anſwered he, 
you are by no means maſter of the volume of nature ; 
why ſhould you pretend to criticiſe it ? If you are per- 
ſuaded of the deity's exiftence and omnipotence of 
the boundleſs wiſdom, benevolence, and rectitudè of 
his nature ; ſatisfy your doubts with this rational as well 
as pious ſolution, that, whatever happens either i in the 
natural or moral world, with teſpe& to it's ultit 
tendency and the good of all, operates as it ought to do. 
And that oriental doctrine of the future reſignation of | 


- 
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power to be made by ARIMAN1uUs to OROMASDES, 
is neither more nor leſs, than a figurative or allegorical 
manner of expreſſing this plain truth. Who knows 
but the guardian genius of our ſtate may have turned 
chis inundation, reſulting neceſſarily from thoſe gene- 
ral laws, by which matter is directed, on the coaſt of 
Eubca, where it's conſequences are leſs fatal, than 
they would have been on that of Athens? Perkags 
therefore we have teafon to be particularly thankful, 
Let that be as it will; it is agreed, that ſtorms and 
tempeſts are of ſervice in clearing the atmoſphere from 
vapours: and why may not earthquakes and torrents, 
however they injure and diftreſs us for a while, anſwer 
fome unknown , purpoſes of laſting benefit? Of theſe 
things we are both incompetent and improper judges.” © 
J ſee, interrupted I, what you aim at: you would - 
argue, that all evil is partial, and not abſolute ; that 
"What we ſee of it ariſes not from any malevolent being, 
counteracting the good one, but from the original ſcheme 
and conſtitution of things. At the ſame time you muſt 
own, that uninterrupted tradition, one of the moſt 
"univerſal and acknowledged arguments for the belief of 
2 providence, ſpeaks as ſtrongly in ſupport of the opi- 
nion, which you controvert. This opinion has been 
long held by the Perſians, and many other nations of 


* world. For they thought, (and rightly I believe) 


2 4 


| 85 evil in no ſhape whatever couid be derived from 


op: they thought, that as be is perſectly good, he 
could never intermix the leaft ſhare of it in his works; 


and as he is perfectly wiſe, they imagined, if the whole 
had depended on his will, he would haye been careful 
ta 
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to contrive it better.” . From: ſuch narrow and con- 
tracted views of the ſyſtem, replied Sock ar Es, men 
have conceived it neceſſary to ſuppoſe an ARIMANEUS, 
in order to clear difficulties ; little apprehending, that all 
evil, like the viper, carries along with. it an antidote 
for the poiſon it ſheds, We find vice or moral evil is 
attended with pain or natural evil: by this means men 
are brought to a ſenſe of what is right, and natural evil 
in it's turn produces moral good. By another revolu- 
tion very obvious and frequent, moral good brings forth 
natural good; and that, producing riot and exceſs, a- 
gain brings forth moral evil, Such is the revolving 
condition of things; nor is any part of the creation cal- 
culated to unhappy ends, in the whole golden chain of 
cauſes and effects, which hangs down from heaven to 
earth, and is fixed to the foot of Jove's throne. You 
ſee there id no occaſion for the bad principle to account 
for appearances in morals, or in phyſics. It is then 
highly reaſonable to believe there is none.” Hut, 
ſaid I, to wave the ſuppoſition of a malevolent being ex- 
iſting from all eternity; methinks another opinion is 
not abſurd, which is derived from ancient tradition, 
that before the formation of the world out of Chaos, a 
certain ſpirit of high order revolted from his allegiance 
to the Deity, and drew off with him a large number of 
demons. Theſe perpetyally endeavour to diſturb the 
regularity of the univerſe, and are more eſpecially em- 
ployed in haunting the ways of men, and ſuggeſting to us 
thoſe iniquities, which may reduce us to the ſame ſtate 

of miſery with themſelyes.” 
Even this ſentiment, anſwered SOCRATES, ap- 
pears to me liable to ſuch difficulties, as ſufficiently 
I explode 
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explode it; although it is ſecure from the great variety 
of contradictions, on which the other is founded. It 


is improbable, that a being ſo excellent in rational 
endowments; and therefore ſenſible of his own finite- 
neſs, ſhould entertain a thought of rebelling againſt the 
infinite providence. We find even men, frail and 
ſhort · ſignted as they are, expoſed to innumerable un- 
ruly appetites, and ever complying with their impulſe, 
are, when they commit vice, far from meaning to 
affront the Deity, and only deſign 1 to gratify a craving 
and tormenting paſſion. Such beings, as the revolted 
ones you ſpeak of, could not then be ſo abſurd, as to 
r dethroning that power, who raiſed them from 
nothing, and by whoſe goodneſs they ſubſiſted; and as 
they were of ſo ſublime a nature, they could be open 
to no paſſion, but the more refined one of ambition or - 
of pride, From the faint attacks of both theſe the 
. *purity of their Judgments would preſerve them : In the 
former caſe, a juft ſenſe of the divine perfeQions; in 
the latter, of their own. Elſe, I would aſk, of what 
value is exalted reaſon ? But granting there is this com- 

- monwealth of evil ſpirits exiſting in the vaſt expanſe; 
yet I doubt, whether they are ſuffered to break in upon 
© the borders of our world. To ſpeak plainly, I muſt 
think their agency here not only neither terrible nor 
troubleſom, but entirely unneceſſary. Our virtue is 
ſufficiently aſſaulted by internal paſſions or external al- 
lurements; and reaſon often quits the field, unequal to 
the combat. It is to be preſumed therefore, if theſe 
ſpirits are permitted to enſnare mankind, that the good 
Being gives us in thoſe moment an extraordinary pow- 
er 
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er to aſſiſt our reaſon, in withſtanding the extraordinary 
temptations, which engage our appetites. .. So that, ad- 
mitting the fact to be as you ſtate it, we are juſt in the 
condition, in Which we were before, as to the propor- 
tion, of temptation to invite tranſgreſſion, and of reaſor 
to ſupport virtue. Hence I maintain, that the agency 
of theſe beings is unneceſſary ; and as the wiſeſt of all 
Beings can do nothing, that is ſuperfluous, I muſt think 
the opinion is an error, however ſupported by tradi- 
tion, or enforced by authority. The truth is, the be- 
lief of the evil principle (as I have already explained to 
you) aroſe from the conjectures of ignorance ; and the 
worſhip of him aroſe from the ſuggeſtions of Fear; the 
two fatal ingredients of Superſtition, which begins in 
the firſt, and terminates in the laſt, For the under- 
ſtanding and the paſſions reciprocally miſrepreſent ob- 
jets, and ſerve to confirm one another in their mutual 
miſtakes. I hardly imagine this idolatry took place ſoon 
after the creation of things, or early in a ſtate of inno- 
cence and nature, The human race would be pleaſed 
in the beginning with the freſhneſs and novelty of all 
around them. They would addreſs themſelves to the 
good principle in ſongs of thankſgiving ; and as, during 
their artleſneſs and ſimplicity, ſcarce any natural evils 
and no moral evils appeared, they would not turn their 
thoughts or adoration to the bad principle. And indeed 
it is rational to ſuppoſe, that it would be in the infancy 
of an undepraved world, as in the infancy of man. We 
ſhould be more governed by Hope, a paſſion, that at- 
tends the harmleſs and unpraQtiſed, than by Fear, a 
paſſion, that grows only from diſappointments and ex- 
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perience. Afterwards when regular ſocieties were, by de- 
grees, ſcattered over the fact of the earth, natural evil 
increaſing with the improvements of art and the fantaſtic 
elegancies of life, and moral evil ſpringing up from the 
tefinements of policy, and the jatring intereſts of private 
perſons and of nations, mankind became diſſatisfied 
with the diſpenſations of providence, not apprehendi ing 
they had brought theſe calamities on themſelves ; en- 
deavoured to fearch for the cauſe of them ; and at laſt 
dreſſed up in their affrighted imaginations that airy vi- 
Kon of the malicious being. Thus ſtands the origin of 
the opinion, whoſe progreſs I take to have been this. 
When the difficulty of accounting for the phanome- 
non of evil was firſt ſtarted in the minds of men, they 
thought their God was enraged with them, believing 


he had the ſeeds of peeviſhneſs within him as well as 
they; and in order to mollify him, they worſhipped 


him under the particular conſideration of his angry ac- 
tions. This was done in many countries by the wor- 
ſhip of evil characters recorded in their hiſtories, which 
were thought to be emblematical of the wrathful agency 
of the Deity. In Tyre, and in Carthage, (a Tyrian 
colony,) they {till continue to offer human ſacrifices to 
Sa rund or MoLocH, who probably was once a cruel 
tyrant in that kingdom, and adored upon his death, to 
prevent him from perſevering, in another life, in the 
malevolent diſpoſitions he had ſhewn to his people in this. 
The worſhip of SATURN was afterwards interpreted 


to bear a general alluſion to the diforder obſerved in the 


ſyſtem, and regarded only as a peculiar manner of ap- 
EO II CL. The cafe was the 
fame 
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ſame in Egypt as to the worſbip of TyrHo, who, in 
his hiſtorical capacity, was the diſturber of his country, 
as Os IRIS was the benefactor of it; in his allegorical, 
he was the burning heat of the ſun producing drought in 
their lands, and the anger of the Deity exerting itſelf in 
the puniſhment of the world. But when men faw att 
uninterrupted train of evils come in upon them, inſtead 
of here and there an inconvenience or a miſchief, as at 
firſt, they thought theſe different operations could not 
be derived from one cauſe ; and to remedy the ſeeming 
inconſiſtency, they imputed the good effects to one be- 
ing, and the evil to another. Hence they implored the 
aſſiſtance of the one, and deprecated the reſentment of 
the other ; never refleAing, that however they might 
hope to ſoften a being various in his temper, it was ab- 
ſurd to intreat or expect compaſhon from one perſectly 
malicious. I am very much obliged to you, Sock A- 
ES, ſaid I, for your unreſerved diſquiſition of this 
matter; and ſince we have entered ſo fairly and inſenſi- 
bly into the ſubject of idolatry, I wiſh you would go on 
with it.“ We are now, anſwered the philoſopher, re- 
turned to the city, and my engagements call me to a 
ſympoſium with ALI BIA DES. But I flatter myſelf 
another opportunity will ſoon be offered to us.” And 
ſo we parted. 

Whether there was any weight in theſe reaſonings, 
thy penetration will inform thee. Thou wilt at leaſt 
judge from hence, how freely Soc x Ar Es diſcourſes on 
every point of moral inſtruction and popular belief. 
For my own part, I was ſilenced, not convinced by his 
arguments; or, if I were convinced, I was unwilling to 
be converted by them. | | The 


-. 
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The detection of error, OxsAu Es, is as neceſſary 
to the confirmation of truth, as the contemplation of 
vice to the practice of virtue. And yet I queſtion, whe- 
ther it be worth while to think for our ſelves upon theſe. 
matters, to reform ſpeculative errors, and depart from 
received opinions. Such enquiries expoſe. a man to va- 
rious cenſures, The diſcreet upbraid him with impru- 
dence, the prejudiced with abſurdity, the dull with af- 
fectation, aud the bigots with impiety. In Greece in- 
deed there is one circumſtance attending theſe ſtudies, 
which prevents the ill conſequences, that might other- 
wiſe ariſe from them. For the philoſophers, not efteem- 
ing the people fit to be admitted into their Arcana, lay 
it down, that truth is intended for private entertain- 
ment, rather than for publick utility ; as if it were like 
the water of the Choaſpes, whoſe refreſhing draughts are 
indulged to none, but the ſovereigns of Aſia. 


C. 


LETTER cu. 
CLEANDER to SMERD1S the Mage. 


ONDER not, wiſe SMEzD1s, that I fre- 
| quently ſend thee my obſervations on human 
nature, and it's efforts towards wiſdom in this country. 
Aſſure thyſelf, no place in the world affords ſuch variety 
as Greece. Thou, who art uſed to converſe with a peo- 
ple contented with the wiſdom of Zox oAsr ER, liveſt 
in perpetual calm. Thou canſt have no conception of 
of the turns and whimſical ſallies of the human mind, 

: where 
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where full liberty is indulged. The peace, which arifes 
from an union of opinion, is like a dead ſtill ſea; with- 
out danger indeed, but it ſhows not the ſtrength and 
nature of that element. In this place, if a man pre- 
ſerve but an external regard for the Gods, the princi- 
ples of philoſophy and religion are mere matters of 
choice, He may take what maſter he pleaſes ; or, if 
he like it better, (which ſome have affected) he may 
take none, and ſo have the credit of being ſelf-taught, 
and perhaps too of being the only follower, as well as 
founder of his ſyſtem. 

There is a man of no ſmall note at Abdera, who to 
a xnowledge of nature has joined that of mankind, By 
a conſtant train of reaſoning founded on experiment, he 
attained the one; and the change of manners, that a 
courſe of travels preſented him, gave him a ſufficient in- 
ſight into the other. The reſult of this improved ge- 
nius is ſomething extraordinary; he very much affeas 
ſolitude, but with no deſign towards ſerious ſpeculations z 
nothing is farther from him : he ſhuns men, not to 
avoid the gaiety of converſation, and the impertinence 
of mirth, but becauſe he can enjoy himſelf better, and 
be merrier without them, No body laughs more hear- 
tily at a jeſt he has juſt heard, than this philoſopher does 
at his own ordinary reflections, His imagination af- 
fords him a conſtant ſupply of ridiculous images; but 
if any of his neighbours interrupt his merriment by fall- 
ing in his way, he turns the laugh upon them. It is 
to no purpoſe to tell him, they are diſpoſed to be ſerious ; 
that they expect his condolence for the loſs of their trea- 
ſure, the failure of a vintage, or the death of a relation, 
VoL. III. C He 
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He knows no paſſion but one; and whatever turn of 
mind their fortune gives them, his is always to be mer- 
ry. In ſhort, if he hear, that an heir is born, or a 
family is extint ; if he be told of new honours con- 
ferred, or diſgrace falling upon a great man; of the 
ſucceſs of an army, or it's defeat ; his laughter is equal- 
ly immoderate. This philoſophic turn has ſomething 
ſo particular in it, that the whole town agreed to ſend 
for HippocRATEs to cure him of his frenzy, The 
phyſician, upon his arrival, found him in the laborious 
employment of diſſecting animals, and was received with 
a loud laugh; which however was ſo far from convin- 
cing him of his patient's diſorder, that, after ſome con- 
verſation with him, he turned back with indignation, and 
faid, he was the only man amongſt them in his ſound ſenſes, 

Thou, my venerable friend, whoſe compoſed mind 
is as the ſerene brightneſs of the moon, wilt almoſt 
fancy this extravagant character is of my own form- 
ing. But I aſſure thee, I have heard alſo of ano- 
ther maſter in philoſophy of a dire& oppoſite turn, 
who weeps at every thing, which raiſes the mirth of 
the odd citizen of Abdera. I cannot tell, which of 
theſe two to prefer; and it is impoſſible to approve both. 
But I think, if that learned phyſician had confined them 
together, till they had reconciled their ſyſtems to each 
other, he would have taken a reaſonable method of 
bringing them to that moderation, which thou art too 
well acquainted with, either to let the vice and miſery 
of our ſpecies ſubject thy mind to perpetual melancholy, 
or the vanities and follies of it be the materials for thy 
ſport and merriment. Farewel. H. 
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LEFT FER CIV, 


ARTAXERXES the KN to CLEANDER. 


HE ſatisfaction, which you have given us by your 
diligence and abilities in the. diſcharge of your 
employment at Athens, hath been ſo great, that we 
have not only ordered our miniſters to ſignify it to you 
in their diſpatches, but beſtowed ſeveral marks of our 
royal favour upon you, as a juſt reward of your faithful 
ſervices. 
We do not doubt of the continuance of that zeal and 
induſtry, which hath hitherto appeared in your conduct; 


and have therefore thought fit to entruſt you with an af- 


fair of the higheſt importance, which demands as much 
ſecrecy in the management, as ſpeed in the execution. 
You cannot be ignorant, that during the time of our 
royal father, the people of Bœotia, particularly the The- 
bans, were well affected to the Perſian cauſe, and even, 
in oppoſition to the reſt of Greece, made the ſubmiſſion 
of earth and water, which was demanded of them; per- 
ſevering in their fidelity to us inviolably, till the unfor- 
tunate battle of Platea. We have lately received un- 
doubted intelligence, that notwithſtanding the change, 
which happened at T hebes, ſoon after that action, and the 
general notion, that the city isentirelydevoted to the inter- 
eſt of Lacedæmon, there ſtill ſubſiſt great remains of the 
old Median faction, who want nothing but encourage- 
ment from us, and ſupplies of money, to take the go- 
vernment into their hands. Upon theſe grounds we 


direct you, that without the leaſt delay or ſtay ing fo: 
C2 fur he: 
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further orders, you ſet out for Thebes; and if you find 
things in the condition, which we have reaſon to believe 
they are in, you muſt concert, with the deſcendants of 
TiMAGINEs and ARTAGINUSs, (families well known 
for their adherence to our intereſt) thoſe alterations in 
the ſenate and magiſtracy, which may bring that ſtate 
back to it's former meaſures, It will then be eaſy for 
you to prevail, that we may be admitted into the Pe- 
loponneſian league, or at leaſt the Bœotian confederacy 
and that a proper place of arms, as the fortreſs of Elatea, 
may be provided for the reception of the troops we ſhall 
ſend to their aſſiſtance. We have ordered our treaſurer 
TEeRIBAZUs to ſend you by the ſhip, which conveys 
this packet, remittances ſufficient to enable you to put 
our deſign in execution; and ſo not doubting, that you 
will exert your utmoſt induſtry and abilities to accom- 


pliſh this important ſervice, we recommend you to the 
protection of OR 0MAsDEs, 


Given at Suſa the palace, the 22d of the moon Aban 
in the 4 iſt year of our reign, 


P, 


CEL TER.CY, 
CLEANDER to OxsAuks. 


| Met SOCRATES very lately returning from a ſacri- 
fice, at which he had been preſent with many o- 
thers in the temple of Minerva, © I eſteem myſelf 
extremely fortunate, ſaid I, in meeting you at a ſea- 


ſon fo opportune for religious ſpeculations. You know 
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the claim, which I have upon you ; and though various 
things have paſſed ſince our laſt conference, in the daily 
courſe of buſineſs and converſation, in which we are 
engaged ; yet I aſſure you, my thoughts have often re- 
curred to the matters you inſiſted on.” After ſome 
recollection the philoſopher began thus. That the 
beſt things are liable to the greateſt degeneracy, is a 
very evident maxim; becauſe in their original formation 
they are furtheſt from it. The ſtep from one degree 
of imperſection to another is not ſo ſtriking, as the fall 
from perfect purity to abſolute depravity. The ſtate 
of religion in the world comes up to this obſervation. 
When it was ſent down from heaven, it was amia- 
ble as it's divine author, agreeable to the concluſions of 
reaſon, and the ſureſt ally of it; in a word, every way 
ſuited to that plan of action, which is beſt for moral 
agents, But now it has contracted intricacy, and 
thrown off it's ſimplicity ; it has adopted ſeverity in- 
ſtead of chearfulneſs; and though, according to the fair 
exemplar engraven on the untainted mind, it was the 
moſt unfit cover for the purpoſes of guilt, it is become 
the common inſtrument of iniquity and diſſimulation. 
Theſe are the corruptions of weak heads, and unſound 
hearts. The former have made religion an abſurd 
thing, and the latter an immoral one. Like an 
uſeful medicine, it was firſt ſpoiled by the mixture 
of ſuperſtition, which intoxicated the reaſon, and then 
vice applied it to poiſon the manners of mankind. Ir- 
deed, no thorough reformation in the practice of the 
world can be expected, unleſs the theory and foundation 
of virtue is regulated better: And while the belief of 

C3 Polytheiſm 
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Polytheiſm prevails over that of the unity, it is im- 

poſſible to eſtabliſh either. For till a juſt not ion of 
the nature and attributes of Gop is popularly taught, 

the only ſtrong baſis of moral ſpeculation is wanting to 

ſupport the edifice of moral conduct. Whenever that 

principle is inculcated, fictitious deities will be aboliſh- 

ed; and we ſhall perceive it to be with improvements 

in religion, as it may ſome day or other be with phyſics: 

Effects, before imputed each to a particular cauſe, will 

be aſcribed to the true general one ; for the more we 
know of nature and morality, the ſimpler we find both.” 
© By way of introduction, ſaid I, Soc RAT Es, to your 
thoughts on the riſe of idolatry, to which your diſcourſe 
has now brought you; let me ask you, whether it is not 
probable, that Gop would, in condeſcenſion to human 
infirmities, when firſt he ſettled man, that low and 
ſhallow reaſoner,.in the world, make ſome ſupernatural 
revelation of himſelf to him, in a manner, that ſhould 
affect his ſenſes.” ** I was going to have ſuggeſted the 
ſame remark, anſwered he; and it is from hence we 
may trace the origin and progreſs of that worſhip, which, 
though ſtruck out in the wildneſs of barbariſm, has 
been confirmed by the ſober policy of legiflators. For 
after Gop had put us on the right track, it is reaſonable 
to ſuppoſe, he would withdraw all ſenſible manifeſta- 
tions of himſelf, and ſuffer the ſpeculative improvements 
of men to keep pace with their practical. Nevertheleſs, 
tradition would be unable to maintain genuine and una- 
dulterated ſentiments of him. The groſs conceptions of 
men would ſtill be ſeeking after ſome viſible emblems 
ar ſymbols, In ſuch circumſtances, they would moſt 

| | - readily 
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readily regard the ſun, whom they found to be the great 
diſpenſer of light and warmth, as the vice-gerent of pro- 
vidence in the ſyſtem, to whom the divine energy was 
more eſpecially communicated, They would conſider 
the moon too, as advancing the fruits of the earth by 
her milder and qualified beams ; and in a ſubordinate de- 
gree would reverence the ſtars and planets. I would 
even carry this fondneſs of the early ages for ſenſible ex- 
hibitions much farther. For becauſe the ſplendor of 
theſe celeſtial fires would ſometimes be withdrawn from 
us by their neceſſary courſes, or concealed by clouds and 
tempeſts ; it was not unnatural to have recourſe to ſym- 
bols of our own making, and to addreſs ourſelyes to or- 
dinary terreſtial fire, This would be indeed the em- 
blem of an emblem; and when once men were adding 
to their number, one may without difficulty conceive, 
how ſoon the generality would be diſtracted with them, 
and fix their devotion on that object, which was de- 
ſigned only to raiſe the attention. In conſidering the 
ſeveral parts of the œconomy, after having paid ſo 
much honour to the active powers, they could not ne- 
gle the ſubject of their genial operations, the earth. 
And ſo, in proceſs of time, they fell down before the 
elements, which compoſe the world, then plants and a- 
nimals, in ſhort every thing derived from them, and 
adored the parents in the offspring, 

Such would be religion in a ſtate of nature, unaſſiſted 
by prieſts and temples, unadorned by offerings and ce- 
remonies, But when once the arts of life were growing 
in the world, the rude inventor of a plough, the firſt 
ſower of grain, the architect of a ſorry hut, would af- 

C4 ter 
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ter their death be commemorated in mournful rites, 
and worſhipped out of gratitude. Encouraged by the 
invention of theſe arts, men would by degrees unite 
themſelves in a ſocial ſtate. They would build cities, 
divide property, form communities, go out together ta 
oppoſe their enemies. Hence legiſlators, magiſtrates, 
and generals would ariſe; and thoſe, who by their 
artifice, or abilities, could gain ſuperior dignity and 
eſteem, would be followed by the vows and intreaties of 
the people into another ſtate, as ſoon as they were de- 
parted from this. An imagination, that theſe heroes 
were capable of continuing their good offices to their 
friends in a future life, how quickly ſoever it may be 
ſuggeſted by the belief and defire of immortality inci- 
dent to all men, would be the more obvious, if any 
tradition were remaining in the times we ſpeak of, that 
good ſpirit; were formerly ſent down by providence to 
watch the earth and it's inhabitants, and open any pe- 
culiar commiſſions to mankind. And now theology 
became more complicated every day, 

The names of the ſun and moon were firſt beſtowed 
on a good king or queen as a compliment, to intimate, 
that they reſembled thoſe bodies in their beneficial ef- 
feats, Afterwards, when the adoration of deified mor- 
tals was to be advanced into popular eſtabliſhment, 
their names were given to theſe celeſtial luminaries, in- 
ſtead of the name of each luminary being given to 
them. It was faid too, that they reſided perſonally in 
different ſtars; and hence every country has adapted 
the ſphere to it's diſtin heroes. Thus the tranſition 
was very eaſy from one ſort of worſhip to the other. 

In 
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In more refined ages, the crafty legiſlator pretended, 
that his authority came from ſome old local hero, who 
had been raiſed into a tutelar God, cither by the ſuper- 
ſtition of the worſhippers for his memory, or their pride, 
in thinking they deſerved his particular regard. To 
theſe Gods, both family and national, ſacrifices and 
prayers were offered, agreeably to their various hiſtoric 
tempers. We have already obſerved, how, during the 
worſhip of the natural divinities, they proſtrated them- 
ſelves before the elements of the ſenſible or irrational 
ſyſtem. Analogous to that was the reſpect ſhewn to 
the elements of the rational or intellectual, which took 
it's riſe from the human apotheoſis. They adored ju- 
ſtice, fortitude, compaſſion, and thoſe good qualities of 
the mind, that had exalted the characters of heroes. 
© The oddeſt of all worſhip, ſaid I, is that performed 
to brutes by the Egyptians. I have taken ſome pains to 
enquire into it; and once I received a very ingenious 
and elaborate letter ꝰ on this ſubject from a friend of mine, 
now travelling through the Nomes of that country, 
whoſe parts and learning I efteem highly. But I ſhould 
be glad to know, whether your notion of it is the ſame 
with that, which has been taught me. I thank you, 
anſwered SOCRATES, for mentioning a topic ſo mate- 
rial to our purpoſe; for ſome time ago I queſtioned a 
learned Athenian, who had travelled into Egypt, and 
received ſatisfactory information concerning it. Briefly 
then, it was indebted for it's beginning to the ani- 
mal hieroglyphics,. intended to expreſs the hiſto- 
ries and powers of their ancient deified heroes. Theſe 


See Vol. II. Letter LXXV, 
pictured 
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pitured ſymbols, which were emblematical of their 
characters, both before and after the apotheoſis, being 
changed into living ones, that devotion, which was de- 
ſigned to be conveyed through the medium of the figure 
or animal to the God, was at laſt paid ultimately to the 
animal. From hero-worſhip is derived an infinite vari- 
ety of legends and fables, to diſguiſe the real objects of 
it; for when men began to reaſon on theſe points, and 
applied their natural underſtandings to examine matters 
of religion, they thought it abſurd to deify their own 
Frail and imperfe& ſpecies. The prieſts (who were ori- 
ginally appointed by the legiſlators of governments and 
commonwealths to ſerve many purpoſes of uſe to ſociety) 
' founded an alarm at theſe enquiries, which ſtruck at 


the moſt lucrative part of ſuperſtition. This occaſioned” 
their pretending, that the greater hero-Gods were ex- 


preflive of the ſeveral attributes of the firſt cauſe. And 
in Ægypt particularly, they invented the phyſical my- 
thology, and new allegorical ceremonies, to conceal the 
foibles and moral blemiſhes recorded in the hiſtories of 
their heroes and tutelary deities. ** Theſe accounts, 
returned I, are very plauſible, and coincide nearly with 
what I have heard, But give me leave to ask your 
thoughts on the diſpute ſo much agitated between the 
Greeks and Ægyptians, whether Greece borrowed 
Gods from Ægypt, or Ægypt from her.” Several trea- 
tiſes have been written on both fides, and copies of them 
have been tranſmitted to the learned in both nations. 
EvRYDAMAs, the chief prieſt in the temple at Eleuſis, 
Has gained great credit by his performance in defence of 
the Grecian claims. I am told a prieſt of Heliopolis has 
lately writ an anſwer to him.” nt 


nb 
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6 Tt is a diſpute, replied the philoſopher, in which 
no man of ſenſe intereſts himſelf, and which concerns 
only thoſe formal antiquaries, who lay much weight on 
points of imaginary moment, To me it ſeems wrapt 
up in impenetrable darkneſs; and to this the forgeries 
produced on both fides have not a little contributed. 
If I have any opinion on the ſubjeR, it is this: ſince it 
is generally allowed, that Egyptian colonies ſettled here, 
I think it likely, that the ſcience of religious rites, and 
the characters of heroes fit to be made Gods, with the 
names proper to be given them, were brought from 
thence, and applied to perſons in our own country. 
Many reaſons might be offered in ſupport of this ſenti- 
ment; but I wave going into a detail of them, And 
thus you have my thoughts on the origin and progreſs 
of idolatry, a ſubject, the curioſity of which is inferior 
to nothing but it's importance. I have delivered my- 
ſelf openly to you, who are my friend ; as ſome would 
ſay, dogmatically, and not after the manner of thoſe 
cautious converſations, which I hold in public with the 
ſophiſts. 

If you would know, why J profeſs not theſe things, 
and undeceive mankind; I anſwer, it is againſt my 
principles to diſturb the religion of my country, Wiſe 
men in every age are acquainted with all, that I bave 
communicated to you ; and when they meet with a fair 
opportunity to work, or a fair diſpoſition in their neigh- 
bours to bear a reformation, let them zealouſly endea- 
vour to effect it; but gradually, and not at once; but 
gently and not forcibly. Let them addreis their argu- 
ments to the reaſan, without uſing ſuch methods of 


' conviction, 
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conviction, as may ſtir their own paſſions, or excite the 
ſtubbornneſs of mankind.” Thus Sock Es diſcourſed, 
while I was loſt in admiration of him. 
| FR | C. 


LETTER CVI. 
CLEANDER to GoBRVYAS. 


Have received a letter from HyDAasPEs the cham- 
berlain, which contains the melancholy news of 
MxOABVZzus's death, and ſome friendly cautions with 


regard to my own ſafety, now endangered by the in- 


trigues of my powerful enemies. Leſs ſolicitous for my 


private welfare than that of Perfia, I poured out my 


ſupplications to ORoMAsDEs, that he would not per- 


mit the deteſted author of ill to bring any farther miſ- 


fortunes on the empire, when he ought to be ſatisfied 
with having deprived Ax TAX RRTES of his wiſeſt 
counſellor. I had ſcarce time to recover myſeif from 
the impreſſion, which this fatal event made upon me, 
when a bark ſent expreſly from Epheſus brought me a 
diſpatch, figned with the king's own hand, and ſealed 
with the royal ſignet, which enjoins me immediately to 
repair to Thebes, to foment the practices of the Me- 
dian faction in that city, I own to thee, noble ſcribe, 


I was not leſs ſurprized at the order itſelf, than the man- 


ner of wording it, and my own deſignation for the buſi- 
neſs. The Thebans have been reputed by the moſt un- 
derſtanding people here, to have been, ever ſince the 
change in their government after the defeat of MAx- 
DONIUSs, firmly attached to the Lacedæmonians, who 

** have 
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have laid them under ſtricter ties by ſacrificing Platea 
laſt year to their reſentment, The king's letter is drawn 
in ſhort and general terms, giving me no particular di- 
rections to what perſons I am to apply, or what offers 
I am to make thoſe, who ſhall be ready to aſſiſt me 
It is likewiſe unaccompanied with any letter or expla- 
nation from the miniſters, as thou knoweſt is conſtant- 
ly practiſed in a buſineſs of this nicety and importance. 
All theſe circumſtances induce me to think, not only 
that thou wert unacquainted with it, but that the whole 
is a contrivance of my enemies to remove me from A 
place, where a five year's reſidence enables me to per- 
form the duties of my ſtation, to another, where I have 
no correſpondence, and can hope for no ſucceſs. But 
as I ſhall always efteem the king's orders, however ob- 
tained, too ſacred for me his poor ſlave to diſpute, I 
{hall take a journey to Thebes in the retinue of an A- 
thenian agent, who is ſent thither to treat of an ex- 
change of priſoners. From thence you may expect to 
| hear of me. In the mean time I preſume to hope, that 
c under the ſhadow of thy protection, I may find a ſe- 
cure ſhelter from the calumnies of my oppoſers. 


ATHENIAN NEWS. 


The plague is renewed at Athens, and ſpreads daily, The 
Peloponneſian forces aſſembled at Corinth under AG1s 
king of Sparta, but were prevented from invading Attica 
by the earthquakes, which have happened there, as well 
as in ſeveral parts of Eubcea and Bœotia. In this city, 
part of the fortifications, and ſome public buildings, 


particularly 
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particularly the prytaneum, were thrown down by the 
violence of the ſhocks, Two thouſand Athenians in 
ſixty gallies commanded by Nicias, after making an 
unſucceſsful deſcent in the iſland Mz1 0s, pgfſed over 
to Oropus, and advanced to Tanagrum mn Bœotia, 
where receiving a reinforcement out of Athens, they 
defeated the natives, and ſet up a trophy. | 
| P. 


IN CVIL. 
- Org8amts to CLEanDeErR From Bubaſtus. 


ERODOTUS has accompanied me through the 
Delta; for having viſited Ægypt a ſecond time, 
he now is taking another journey into the eaſt, in or- 
der to complete that noble work, which was read with 
applauſe at Athens ſome years ago; and to collect ma- 
terials for a particular hiſtory of Aſſyria and Babylon, 
which the world may one day expect from him. There 
is a city of ancient fame in Paleſtine, lately rebuilt by 
the favour of our auguſt monarch, after it had lain in 
ruins for ſeveral years from it's deſtruction under the 
later Aſſyrian kings, which he deſigns to ſee in his 
way. 
In our return from the pyramids, we came directly to 
Sais, a place of ſuch fame and antiquity, that no cu- 
rious traveller would omit ſeeing it. The night we ar- 
rived there, the grand feſtival of the lighting of lamps 
was ſolemnized, which is obſerved after a peculiar man- 
ner. All the houſes throughout the town of Sais are 


illuminated with rows of lamps ſet round the windows 
| on 
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on the outſide; at which time a great ſacrifice is per- 

formed to the guardian Deity of the place, to which 
as many, as can conveniently, reſort from all parts of 
Ægypt. But thoſe, who cannot be preſent there at the 
celebration of it, neglect not, wherever they are, to 
ſolemnize the night, and to ſet out lights before their 
houſes. By this means, not only the town of Sais, 
but the whole country of Ægypt is illuminated on that 
night. The Deity, in honour of whom the feſtival is 
kept, is called by the Greeks, Minzsrva ; but, if I 
conjecture right, with the Egyptians is no other than 
their Isis, who, as I have elſewhere hinted to you, is 
made univerſal nature, though differently ſpecified, and 
partially conſidered, upon different occaſions, under the 
ſeveral powers and attributes, which the Greeks aſcribe 
to their reſpective divinities. The uſe of lamps and 
torches both in religious worſhip, and for the purpoſes 
of common life, were (the Egyptians ſay) originally 
their invention, and firſt received from them, But 
however that be, it is certain, they had them very an- 
ciently in their religious revels and ceremonies; and 
the application of them to the myſteries of their wor- 
ſhip, among other divine ſymbols, has rendered the ſym- 
bol itſelf fo ſacred in the hyeroglyphics, that a lamp in 
that picture- character implies the whole myſtery of the 
Zgyptian religion. From the uſe of torches and lamps, 
thus introduced into their religious ceremonies, came 
the practice of burning them at the ſhrines of illu- 
ſtrious perſonages, whom the paſſionate devotion of 
their friends defired to honour as divinities, and to rank 
among ſuperior natures ; of the antiquity of which cu- 
ſtom 
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ftom a remarkable monument remains in Sais to this 
day. MERCHERINUSs, the 7th king of the Memphite 
dynaſty, to ſooth his grief for the loſs of an only daugh- 
ter, erected for her a magnificent repoſitory adjoining 
to his palace, and ordered a caſe of wood to be made in 
the ſhape of an heifer, richly overlaid with gold, to in- 
cloſe her remains ; intending thereby, that divine ho- 
nours ſhould be paid to her memory, and to graft her 
worſhip upon the reigning ſuperſtition of Ægypt. The 
heifer is as large as the life, in a kneeling poſture, and 
covered with a ſcarlet pall. Between the horns is ſet a 
circle of gold reſembling the rays of the ſun. He ap- 
pointed a certain number of prieſts to burn incenſe be- 
fore it in the day time, and to light up lamps round the 
chamber in the night, and ſettled a ſtipend upon them 
to continue the ceremony for ever. They conſtantly . 
once a year bring out the heifer into the open air, af- 
ter the celebration of certain rites, which may be my- 


ſerious, but ſeem highly abſurd in the vulgar account. 


For in theſe rites they are ſaid to ſcourge a certain De- 


| ity, whoſe name the profane are not to know. The 


remains of the ancient palace at Sais are magnificent. 
The temple of the Goddeſs, whom the Greeks call Mi- 
nerva, contains the ſepulchres of thoſe ancient kings, 
that were natives of the Saite nome. In the body of 
this temple is a magnificent ſtone chamber, the columns 
of which are carved in imitation of palm trees. Here 
are ſeen ſeveral of thoſe obelisks, which were the an- 
cient repreſentations of the celeſtial divinities; and near 
to them is a ſtone baſon or lake; the workmanſhip of 
which is much admired. An inſcription on the pave- 
ment 
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ment of this temple countenances the opinion I have 
advanced, that the Deity of the place is Is1s. The 
inſcription runs thus: I am all, that has been, that 
is, and that ſhall be; and none among mortals has hi- 
therto taken off my veil.” AmMas1s, who ſubdued 
Apries, the laſt of the lineage of the Memphite kings, 
raiſed a portico to this building, which for it's height 
and dimenſions, and the largeneſs of the ſtones, that 
compoſe it, exceeds every thing of that kind in Agypt: 
He placed about it Coloſſes and Sphinxes of a prodigious 
ſize. A little above the town is a grove called the 
ſanctuary of Os1K1s, where the Saites maintain his ſe- 
pulchre to have been, 

We paſſed from Sais to Bubaſtus, which is near the 
full extent of the Delta, part of the way by land, and 
part through the cuts, that communicate between the 
ſeveral channels of the Nile. It were endleſs to de- 
ſcribe to thee, CLEANDER, the beauty and richneſs 
of the country; or to enumerate the many ancient ci- 
ties and towns, which preſented themſelves to our no- 
tice in the whole way. But indeed, though all beſpeak 
the magnificence and glory of this ancient kingdom, I 
know not any, that affords a ſight more pleaſing than 
the city, where I now am. It is ſituate, where the Bu- 
baſtic branch of the Nile ſeparates into two channels; 
one of which diſcharges itſelf into the ſea at the Ta- 
nitic, the other at the Peluſiac mouth. Theſe ſtreams 
form a perfect peninſula, in which ſtands the temple of 
Bubaſtis ; the city itſelf lying part between theſe ſtreams, 
and part ſcattered on the two oppoſite ſides of the Nile 
beyond where the ſtreams divide. The ground on all 

Vor. III. D ſides 
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ſides, whereon the buildings of the city are erected, was 
raiſed by SEs08TR1s, and afterwards by the Æthiopian 
king to a greater height than any other town in Ægypt. 
The peninſula only with the town remains on the ſame 
level it always was, and is joined by a narrow iſthmus 
to the land, along which is a viſta of thick trees of the 
talleſt growth continued for the length of three ſtadiums 
into the town, and leading through the forum up an 
aſcent to the temple of Mercury. The temple of Bu- 
baſtis, in length and breadth a ſtadium, is likewiſe en- 
compaſſed with a thick grove, that caſts a delightful 
ſhade, and is reflected on the water, It has a ſtately 
portico thirty cubits in height, upon which are figures 
and bas reliefs of ſix cubits ; and round the extremities 

of the iſland runs a parapet of ſtone, adorned with much 

curious ſculpture. The temple, with the plantations + 
about it, lying thus in the middle of the town, and 
: ſurrounded with the water, has a moſt beautiful effect, 
as you look down upon it from the city, on every fide. 
The goddeſs BuBAsT1s is by the Greeks called Dia» 
NA, but is in reality Is1s, if one may regard the an- 
cient inſcription upon her pillar at Nyſa in Arabia, A 
little above the town begins that famous cut, which 
was intended for a communication between the Nile, 
and the Red Sea, The digging of it was firſt attempt- 
ed by Nx co the ſon of PS AMMETIcRHUs, and twelve 
thouſand men periſhed in the work. DARlus, after 
him, made a great progreſs with better ſucceſs, but 
without completing it; diſcouraged, as the tradition 
goes, by the report of his ſurveyors, who apprehend- 
ed it would, when finiſhed, let in the ſea upon the 
| lower 
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lower Egypt, the level of the Arabian gulf being, as 
they thought, higher than the Delta. The Ægyptians 
ſolemnize their religious revels at moſt of their rowns 
through the Delta ſeveral times in the year. But thoſe 
are moſt frequented, which attend the great ſacrifices 
performed at Bubaſtus. Great numbers of both ſexes 
come down the Nile at theſe times in boats together ; 
and the men and women, beſides children, that are 
brought to Bubaſtus on occaſion of theſe ſolemnities, 
are computed by the inhabitants to be ſeldom fewer 
than ſeventy thouſand. Their muſic all the way is a 
ftrange diſſonance of flutes, crotala, bad voices, and 
clapping of hands. At every town by the water fide 
they ſtand up to the ſhore, to give the women in the 
boats an opportunity of calling out to thoſe at land, wha 
never are at a loſs to anſwer them in the peculiar ribal- 
dry of their water-language. While ſome of the wa- 
men are engaged in this ſcurrilous diverſion, the reſt 

are dancing, or making ridiculous geſtures, | 
Strange it is, CLEANDER, and unaccountable, that 
ſuch mean. buffooneries ſhould ever be miſtaken for re- 
ligious rites, or made preparative to the celebration of 
one of their greateſt feſtivals, But it has been the po- 
licy of our government never to interfere with ſuch na- 
tional extravagancies, as are merely adapted to the ge- 
nius of the vulgar, For as theſe inſtitutions fall in with 
the natural beat of the common people, at the ſame 
time that they have the ſanction of religious ceremo- 
ies, there is nothing they would with greater difficulty 
give up. The Ægyptian prieſts could not have taken 
a ſurer method for eſtabliſhing their own authority, 
D 2 than 


J. 
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than by accommodating the national rites to that ſtrong 
propenſion to farcical pomps and revels, which no where 
prevails more among the common ſort, than in Egypt. 
The people thus gratified and amuſed, according to 
their own ſenſe of things, and indulged in all their 
groſſeſt prejudices, preſume not to arraign the ſuperior 
wiſdom of their teachers, but aſſent with an implicit 
reverence to their dictates. 

I ſhall in a very few days ſet fail from Peluſium. Hez- 
RODOTUs will part from me at Magdolum to paſs over 
mount Caſius, and by the lake Serbon into Paleſtine. 
That inquiſitive traveller has taken abundant pains to 
examine into the learning of the Ægyptian prieſts, 
and ſift out all the recondite doctrines of their religion; 
yet, after all, he has cauſe to complain of their myſte- 
rious reſervedneſs. It is diſcouraging enough, I have 
often heard him ſay, to an accurate hiſtorian, who is 
to treat of their religious ceremonies, that he muſt, in 
many things, either affect the ſame myſterious ſecrecy 
himſelf, or appear to poſterity to have been a collector 
of ſenſeleſs and ridiculous fables. Adieu. L. 


LETTER CYUL 


CRE AN DER to Gopry as. From Thebes, 


Have been arrived ſome days, noble ſcribe, in this 
city; and whilſt CziTIAas, the Athenian agent, 
whom I accompanied, was employed in negotiating an 
exchange of priſoners, I endeavoured to procure the in ny 


telligence of the general difpoſition of the ſtate, 
c 
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of thoſe citizens, who were formerly in the Perſian in- 
tereſt, My enquiry was much furthered by CRATI·- 
PUs, who has lately removed hither from Sparta, in 
order to penetrate to the bottom of an intrigue, which 
is carrying on between Thebes and Corinth. I leave 
his own letters on that affair to ſpeak his vigilance 
and induſtry; but I ought in juſtice to myſelf to 
add, that he concurs with me in opinion, that my 
orders were grounded on falſe information. Thou 
wilt be able to judge, how impracticable it would be to 
attempt any change of government here, when I tell 
thee, that the management of affairs is wholly in the 
hands of the Lacedæmonian faction. The ſenate is 
compoſed of their creatures ; the Polemarchs, or chief 
magiſtrates of the city, who are choſen annually, and 
the Bœotarchs or governors of Bceotia, over which the 
Thebans claim a general jurisdiction, are in the ſame 
intereſt; and the better to curb any attempts in favour 
either of Athens or Perſia, a ſtrong garriſon is always 
kept up in the Cadmèa. The Lacedzmonians have 
much gained upon the affections of this people, by the 
ſeverities, which for their ſakes were inflited upon the 
Plateans. Beſides they are of all the Grzcians the moſt 
difficult to be forced out of any intereſt and alliances, 
in which they have been long engaged. With regard 
to the remains of the Median faction, which in the 
king's letter are repreſented as conſiderable both for their 
weight and number, it is a fat well known here, that 
the chiefs amongſt them were delivered up by the The- 
bans to PAusAxiAs, the Spartan general, who put 
them to death at Corinth, that the Greeks might from 

—” their 
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their example be warned, what puniſhment thoſe were 
to expect, . who deſerted the common intereſt of their 
county to join with a foreign. invader. This had the 
deſired eſſect; and the deſcendants of Ax r AN us and 
T1MAGENES are ſo far from having any inclination to 
revenge the death of their anceſtors, that, had I applied 
to them, they would in all probability have delivered 
me up to the magiſtrates, As I therefore imagine, it 
cannot be the intention of my royal maſter, that [ 
ſhould expoſe myſelf to danger, without any proſpe& 
of doing him ſervice, I ſuſpend the execution of my or- 
ders, till I receive thy anſwer, which I ſhall expect in 
this city; for the increaſe of the plague at Athens ren- 
ders my removal thither extremely hazardous. If the 
ſupreme council think my further reſidence here unne- N 
ceſſary, I deſire leave to take a progreſs to the celebrat- 
ed temple at Delphi. 

The magiſtrates of Thebes have received an expreſs, 
with an account of the ill ſucceſs of DEMosTHEN ES the 
Athenian againſt the Ætolians. That general had ſome 
ſucceſs on his firſt invaſion of their country ; but the 
natives having aſſembled their forces, attacked his army 
in a foreſt ſurrounded by mountains, (the paſſes of 
which they had ſeized,) and gave it a total defeat. 

; Potent lord, it is from thee I expect my chief ſup- 
port under the uneaſy ſtate of mind, to which the ca- 
lumnies of my enemies have reduced me. The effects 
of their malice, in the objections they make to my con- 
duct, are as weak, as their malice it ſelf is ſtrong, 
When they reproach me with having made no friends to 
* ꝗ—— that for me to have concerned 

myſelf 
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myſelf in practices of that nature, without particular 
inſtructions, would have been highly unwarrantable, 
and only brought ruin on my own head from all 
quarters, without advancing in one point the inter- 
eſt of ARTAxXERXEs? Tis even more than pro- 
bable, that thoſe, who now blame me for inactivity, 
would then have been as liberal of their cenſures againſt 
my intermeddling without orders, and have exerted 
their beſt endeavours to procure a diſavowal of my 
conduct, When they accuſe me of converſing only 
with the friends to peace, they ſhew their utter igno- 
rance of my courſe of life at Athens; elſe they would 
know, that I have acquaintance enough in both parties 
to diſcover the ſecrets of each; and that I form my ac- 
counts impartially from their different repreſentations. 

If PRI LE MON honors me with his friendſhip, and N1- 
CIAs condeſcends to take a frugal meal at my houſe, 
I have received civilities on the other hand from DE- 
MOSTHENEsS and EPIGENES and not long before I left 
Athens, CL EON ſent to aſſure me upon occaſion of ſome 
buſineſs, which I offered to tranſact for him at Epheſus, 
that he harbored no malice againſt me for what hap- 
pened laſt year in relation to the Iambics v. It was 
that unlucky affair, I am convinced, which gave a co- 
Jour to the charge againſt me of intermixing in the ca- 
bals of NiciAs's faction. But if thou can'ſt excuſe 
an imprudence, which the warmth of wine and jollity 
gave riſe to, I can aſſure thee upon the forfeiture of 
thy patronage, which I prefer far beyond any intereſt 
or concern of my own, that I will religiouſly avoid 

Vol. II. p. 203. 
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making myſelf obnoxious to any party for the future, 
except ſuch as the king's ſervice ſhall at any time oblige 
me to act againſt. I have troubled thee thus far out of 
that regard, which every man owes to his reputation; 
for otherwiſe I deſire not to be made the object of court 
| Intrigue. Suffer me to retire in peace to my paternal 
farm in the ſhady vale near the temple of the Epheſian 
Dix; or quit the tumultuous forum of Athens for the 
ſolitary groves of the Bactrian Magi. Wrapt in their 
thickeſt ſhades, I may forget the diſtracting cares of 
life, and the perplexities of buſineſs, The change will 
not only be for my quiet, but advantage; here I may 
learn to be an abler miniſter, but there to be a better 
man, Adieu. 


The 20th of the month Munychion. 
P. 


LETT ER CI 


SMERDIS to CLEANDER. 


HE inſolence of the Greeks is inexcuſable, Crx- 

AND ER. If they enjoy advantages peculiar to 
themſelves, this ſhould not be matter of triumph, ſince 
they cannot be aſſured of their continuance. How ſpe- 
ciouſly was the liberty of Perſia guarded by the wiſeſt 
laws, and ſevereſt diſcipline, when the eſtabliſhment ſuf- 
fered an unavoidable revolution to it's diſadvantage ? 
Cyrus, the worthieſt of all princes, who had been 
educated in the ſchools of juſtice and moderation, was 
the neceſſary cauſe of this change. His great mind 
| could 
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could never meditate the oppreſſion of his country, 
though the acceſſion of Media by inheritance, a vaſt 
kingdom, under his abſolute ſway, and the additional 
conquered provinces, had ſufficiently enabled him to com- 
paſs it, This accumulated power however devolved to 
a leſs worthy ſucceſſor ; and thou knoweſt the ſequel. 

Liberty, which is the ſecure enjoyment of natural 
rights under the ſalutary reſtrictions of law, was long 
the inheritance of the Perſians, The prince, the ſa- 
traps, and the people were in ſubordination one to ano- 
ther ; but their dependance was ſolely on the laws, to 
which they owed a common obedience. The prince 
was ſupreme, and enjoyed the diſtinguiſhing marks of 
royalty; but in his youth be was not exempt from the 
rigorous diſcipline of a Perſian education. In the reſt 
of the conſtitution (which is peculiar to Perſia) the rank 
of the citizens was determined ordinarily by their years ; 
and the duties, privileges, and honors of the ſtate were 
adapted to the particular ſtages of youth, manhood, and 
old-age : but the greateſt ſhare of dignity and power 
was reſerved for the laſt, to crown thoſe, who had ſhewn 
a decent compliance with the laws, in a regular and 
laudable conduct through the former. The next ho- 
norable rank was manhood, to which the citizens 
were admitted, if they had paſſed their youth in obedi- 
ence, military exerciſes, and honeſty, Thus recom» 
mended, being arrived at maturity of ſtrength and judg- 
ment, they were admitted into aQtive life, pleaded as 
advocates, or preſided as judges ; had the charge of the 
revenue, or employments If diſtinction amongſt the ſol- 
diery ; or bore arms in the loweſt capacity, as the ſtate 
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required, according to the determination of the aged; 
who having paſſed thoſe offices with reputation them- 
ſelves, governed the inferior orders, and regulated them 
by their counſels. Thus was every one ingaged to ſub- 
miſſion, and obedience to the laws, by the hopes of ar- 
riving one day at the adminiſtration of them, This ex- 
pectation kept the eager ambition of youth, and the 
cooler, but no leſs dangerous, deſigns of manhood, in 
proper bounds, till age admitted them with ſafety to a 
truſt, for which their habitual 'virtue and experience 
qualified them. Thus private obedience to legal autho- 
rity was eaſily kept up, which is the great bulwark of 
publick liberty, and which free Rates find much diffi- 
culty in maintaining; becauſe the reſtraint of it is mi- 
ſtaken for ſlavery by the injudicious multitude, who de- 
light in tumult and irregularity, as certain indications 
of freedom. | 
This frame of government our countrymen had ſo 
much reaſon to be ſatisfied with, that they never ſhew- 
ed any diſpoſition to innovate, but rather to confirm 
and perpetuate it, To this end their wiſdom was extra- 
ordinary and unparalleled ; they had long known the 
neceſſity there was of forming ſoldiers by a regular edu- 
cation; and therefore they had trained up their children 
from their infancy in hardineſs, exerciſe, and coarſe 
diet ſparingly dealt to them, which their keen appetite 
and ready digeſtion converted into nutriment, leaving 
no ſuperfluity for noxious humours : they were ſo far 
from needing the evacuations of phyſic, that thoſe of 
nature were not frequent, They never tried the viciſ- 
fitude> of ſwoln bodies and emaciating diſeaſes ; their 
| | Nerves 
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nerves were never high ſtrained by an heated blood, 
nor relaxed by indolence, but were gradually confirm- 
ed in that ſtate, which is beſt ſuited to the operations 
the body, and moſt helpful to thoſe of this mind. The 
Perſians had uſed themſelves to the method of diſciplin- 
ing the youth for war; and the ſame wiſdom ſug- 
geſted to them, that it would require no leſs care to 
train them up for ſociety and the duties of peace, We 
think it prepoſterous, ſaid they, to collect a large body 
of men and ſend them out to fight our battles, with- 
out regard to previous diſcipline, How then can we 
expect, that every thing, that bears the form of a man, 
ſhould be fitted for the manifold duties of ſociety ? If 
we would ſecure our government, we muſt encourage 
the growth of moderation and juſtice amongſt the citi- 
zens; which having taken deep root, will not eaſily 
ſuffer themſelves to be eradicated by thoſe foul uſurp- 
ers, avarice, cruelty, and ambition; which firſt make 
themſelves maſters of the human mind, and then ex- 
cite it to thoſe extravagancies, that lay waſte the moſt 
flouriſhing kingdoms, 

An inſtitution of the youth in ſocial qualifications was 
therefore agreed upon : but the parent was thought an 
improper perſon to be intruſted with it, left the chil- 
dren might receive any wrong bias from his ſentiments, 
his example, or his partial regard for them. Public 


ſchools were appointed; and the wiſeſt of the Magi to 
preſide and inſtruct the young Perſian, not indeed in 
muſic, in rhetoric, and the fictions of poets, but the 
ſimple qualifications of ſpeaking truth, and practiſing 
Juſtice z where they were taught, that veracity was al- 
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ways graceful, however unadorned ; and- learn'd as 
much to fear the practice of fraud, as the young Spar- 
tan the diſcovery of it. Their acuteneſs was neverthe- 
leſs employed, though not in acting, yet in tracing out 
falſhood and treachery.: for this purpoſe intricate caſes 
were deviſed by their maſters, which they were oblig- 
ed to unravel, and diſcloſe all the latent fallacy, that 
might ſcreen. an offender, or prejudice the innocent; 
and to ſhew the due merits of each party in the caſe pro- 
poſed. 

All the little differences and quarrels, that ariſe a- 
mong playfellows, were examined into, and decided by 
the ſtricteſt rules and forms of juſtice, where they had 
frequent occaſion to act the part of judge, accuſer, and 
criminal, under the inſpection of a maſter, who never 
failed to put the ſentence in execution, if juſt ; if not, 
to puniſh the judge for his ignorance or partiality. 
Thus were they always ready to become any ſtation in 
the community, that of a judicious magiſtrate, an ho- 
neſt and diſcerning advocate, an able governor, or an 
obedient inoffenſive citizen. Thus had they learn'd 
the ſocial duties, before they had need of them ; for it 
was thought more ſalutary, that the manly carriage 
ſhould make ſome incroachments on youth, than that 
there ſhould be any danger, by the negle& of ſuch diſ- 
cipline, that the follies of youth ſhould be propagated 


into manhood, the public aſſemblies be interrupted with 


petulancy, and miſguided by ill- inſormed judgments; or 
the lives and valuable privileges of a people become the 
ſport of a boyiſh levity. | 


Thus 
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'Thus the baſis of our eſtabliſhment was the virtue 
of the citizens ; a more durable and ſubſtantial one than 
can be ſupplied by all the arts of policy, which ſome- 
times pretend to ſeparate the publick good from ho- 
neſty, it's natural ally and ſupport, or make uſe of a 
counterfeit appearance of her. But where ſhe reſides, 
ſhe not only guards the common liberty, but enlarges 
the happineſs of each individual; ſhe ſtrengthens all ties 
both natural and ſocial; ſhe cements families; preſerves 
the filial and conjugal affection pure; ſweetens converſe 
with humanity ; heightens acquaintance into friendſhip, 
and ſets no bounds to the exerciſe of benevolence. The 
allies of a virtuous nation can fteadily rely on it's fide- 
lity, and it's enemies are afraid of the vengeance of a 
people, who are lovers of juſtice, and are always kin- 
dled with indignation and reſentment at the breach 
of it, 

H. 


LETTER CX. 


SMERDIS to CLEAN DER. 


Doubt, whether in the various ſtates of Greece you 
will find one government of a more plauſible frame 
than that I have deſcribed, or more founded in na- 
ture. For nature has laid down a plan for us in moſt 
things; and the nearer approaches we make to her, the 
more we advance toward perfection in our undertak- 
ing. Now the plan, which nature has given us for 
government, is a ſingle family; which is indeed a lit- 
tle natural kingdom; and a kingdom of the greateſt 
I extent 
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extent can be looked upon as no other than a large ar- 
tificial family, And it is very eaſy to obſerve, that the 
ancient Perſian government in it's parts and oeconomy 
bore a very near reſemblance to this original pattern. 
Perhaps you will be ſurpriſed, that our unpoliſhed an- 
ceſtors, who had neither arts nor literature amongſt 
them, and were ſatisfied with the ſcanty products of 
Perſia, which ſcarce afforded them food and a covering 
to their bodies, ſhould have been ſo ſucceſsful in their 
polity. Perhaps their being uncivilized is the very rea- 
ſon of it ; and their utter ignorance in the refinements of 
politics made them more attentive to nature, You 
know, tradition informs us, that in the early ages of the 
world each family was a ſort of independent commu- 
nity ; and the head of it exerciſed a princely juriſdic- 
tion over all the branches. We will ſuppoſe then, that 
a number of theſe ſmall princes with paternal power are 
aſſembled together, with deſign to agree upon terms of 
community; perhaps on the ſummit of a hill, in token 
of their eminence, whilſt their numerous progeny ex- 
pected below the iſſue of their counſels, I will not 
take upon me to relate the debates, which aroſe in the 
venerable aſſembly ; but it is by no means difficult to 
find out the reſult of them. They perceived there was 
little occaſion for any thing new, toward forming a 
community, beſides living together. It was agreed, 
that the fathers of families ſhould retain the ſame au- 
thority over, and concern for, the whole, which each 
had before in his reſpective family; that the younger 
men ſhould continue to be active and obedient in exe- 


. cuting the commands of the elder, whether in peace or 
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war; and that the education of children ſhould now be 
their joint care, which hitherto had employed them ſe- 
parately, Their children were ready to enter into ſo- 
ciety, upon the advice of their parents; for they 
thought their welfare could not be more ſafely lodged 
than in ſuch hands, The ties of their obedience imme- 
diately became different. It was gratitude and filial - 
duty (the bonds of nature) which before obliged them; 
but the obligations,they then ſubmitted to,were more than 
nature had enjoined, and therefore they rightly expe&- 
ed terms for their ſubmiſſion. The authority of the 
natural parent was unlimited, becauſe his affection for 
his iſſue was imagined ſo likewiſe ; but the artificial pa- 
rent being more likely to deviate from juſtice, mutual 
conditions were ſettled, and laws obligatory on both 
ſides. Here you ſee the great marks and outlines of our 
ancient government ina very ſmall compaſs ; and all ſub- 
fequent and future regulations were no more than me- 

thods uſed for the better eſtabliſhing this form. 
Though I afcribe much to the wiſdom of our anceſ- 
tors, I will not deny, that there was another cauſe, 
which greatly contributed to the peace and continua- 
tion of our empire; for the Perſians not having then 
corrupted the traditions they had received from a di- 
ſtant but unknown origin, believed, that OR oMAs- 
'DEs was a lover of peace and order through all his 
works, which in awe of him they induſtriouſly culti- 
vated and maintained, They knew, that commotions 
and tumult were the delight of ARIMANivs ; and ab- 
horred being the inftruments of his will, who had in- 
troduced diſcord into paradiſe itſelf, and deformed the 
2 creation ; 
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creation; a work of ſuch excellency, that the Al- 
mighty did not produce it inſtantaneouſly, but in fix 
ſucceſſive parts, that the everlaſting genii, the ſatraps 
of his heavenly court, might contemplate it's riſing 
beauty, and adore the author! Theſe religious ſenti- 
ments, which dawned upon us at the coming of KE y- 
OMAR, that ancient prophet, were more clearly open- 
ed by the divine inſtruftions of ZE RVAN, and the 
Eternal Wiſdom of Ous HAN f, till ZuxDusHr's 
irreſiſtible beams diſperſed all remains of darkneſs . 
| | | H. 


| | nne CEL | 
| GoByRas to CLEANDER. From Ecbatana. 


| T T is natural for any one, whoſe reputation is at- 
tacked by injurious calumnies, and whoſe warmth 
| | is heightened by a conſciouſneſs of innocence, to lye 
under a perpetual uneaſineſs of mind, till his honor is 
ll - cleared, and his conduct juſtified. This makes me 
| leſs ſurprized at thoſe expreſſions of deſpendency and 


| reſentment, which have occurred in thy late diſpatches. 
| From the firſt intimation I received of the ill humor 


fomented againſt thee by the artifices of ſome men, and 
the weakneſs of others, I uſed my utmoſt endeavours 
1 to trace it to the ſource; and after diſcovering the 
i cauſes, to remove the effects of it. I found the treaſu- 


1 A book of the higheſt authority among the followers 
of the Magi. ; 

The reader will find, that in this and the other letters, 
where the Perſian religion is treated of, the ſentiments are 


exactly agreeable to Dr. Hyde's account of it. 
der 
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rer grievouſly offended, that thou haſt made no appli- | 
cation to him in the courſe of thy employment; and 
for that reaſon tranſmitting thy appointments with a 
ſparing hand. His enterpriſing genius, which all a- 
long declared itſelf for an immediate imbarking in the 
war, was of courſe oppoſed to the calmer and more 
conſiderate meaſures of MEGaByzUs and myſelf. As 
he obſerved, thy letters afforded no grounds to his ex- 
travagant projects, he fell in the more readily with the 
informations of T1MocLEs, the Eubœan. Pleaſed 
with the flattering diſcourſes of that vain rhetorician, 
and elated by the applauſe, which he heard was given 
to his counſels by the younger ſatraps, and officers of 
the army, he procured that letter, which ſent thee to 
Thebes, whilſt I was employed in ſettling the affairs of 
my deceaſed friend, MsGaByzus. At the ſame 
time ſo certain was he of the ſucceſs of his Theban al- 
liance, or perhaps ſo bent on thy ruin, if it miſcarri- 
ed, that he propoſed to remove thee from Athens, aſ- 
ſerting there were unanſwerable objections to thy beha-» 
viour there; and that TI¹IMoc LES ſhould be ordered 
to ſupply thy place, The king abſolutely refuſed to 
conſent to this alteration, and took frequent opportu- 
nities to commend thy ſervices publickly. Soon after 
arrived thy letter, which gave a very clear and inge- 
nuous relation of the ſtate of "Thebes, confirmed by the 
diſpatches we received at the fame time from CRATir- 
pus. TERIBAZUsS was then obliged, though with 
reluctance, to confeſs he had been miſtaken in the ad- 
vice, which occaſioned the king's letter ; and, in order 


ts caſt the blame from accuſed T1MOCLEs of 
deceiving 
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deceiving him, who, he ſaid, ought to be well acquaint- 
ed with thoſe parts of Greece. The Eubcean was ſum- 
* moned before the council of ſeven ; but he found means 
to make his eſcape; and it is ſtrongly ſuſpected, that 
the accuſation and the eſcape had their riſe from the 
the ſame quarter. Thou haſt reaſon to be ſatisfied with 
the ſhame, which overwhelms thy enemies, after the 
defeat of all their ſchemes; and thy credit with the 
king and miniſtry is more eſtabliſhed by this fruitleſs 
attack, than if it had never been put to a trial, How 
far I ingaged in your ſupport, I leave others to in- 
form you ; but it would be injuſtice to the generous 
friendſhip of HYDAsPEs and INTAPHERNESs, not to 
aſſure you, that, had their own honour or ſafety been 
concerned, they could not have exerted themſelves with 
more zeal and aſſiduity than they did. The king him- 
ſelf told me, when I obtained his leave for your Del- 
phic journey, that no diſguſt of any of his miniſters 
' ſhould leſſen his regard for your merit; that the punc- 
tual payment of your appointments ſhould be his parti- 
cular care: ** and, continued our gracious maſter, I 
do not wonder this 'Theban buſineſs has given CLE- 
ANDER uneaſineſs. I too eaſily believed what carried 
a ſpecious appearance; but though my ſervants have 
ſometimes deceived me, they never yet had the art to 
make me perſiſt in my error, in order to ſcreen their 
own.” | 
— APoLLONIDEs the phyſician was condemned to the 
croſs, and executed juſt before we left Suſa. Thou 

knoweſt, that his crime, for the ſake of the perſon con- 
cerned, muſt be lightly touched. Zoyyrvus the 


youngeſt 
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youngeſt ſon of ME OABYZzus has left the court by 
night; and 'tis not yet known, whither he is gone. 
He deſired to be made governor of Damaſcus; which 
being refuſed him on account of his youth and inexpe- 
rience, though with a promiſe of future favour, he ſaid 
with great warmth, that this diſappointment, and his 
mother's guilt, rendered it impoſſible for him to appear 
at court with honour. 

OxXYATHRES the Mede, after having been obliged 
to leave Scythia by the king, who at preſent fits upon 
that throne, as I gave thee an account in my diſpatches 
laſt year *, has ſince wandered in diſguiſe through the 
. provinces; and though we had frequent traces of him, 
he made fo ſhort a ſtay in every place he came to, and 
took ſuch precautions to conceal himſelf, that we could 
never lay hold of his perſon till very lately, when he 
was ſeized in paſſing through the Upper Egypt by 
PHARNACES the governor of Thebes: From ſeveral 
informations, which I have received concerning him, 
there are grounds to believe, that he was going to join 
AMYRTEUs in the fens, and was projecting great de- 
ſigns of bringing the Lybians a ſecond time into Egypt. 
He found means to deſtroy what papers he had about 
him, before he was ſecured; but very large ſums of 
money were ſeized in his baggage, which were diſtri- 
buted amongſt thoſe, who were inſtrumental in appre- 
hending him. 

Soon after he was taken, he wrote a letter to the king, 
offering, if his life might be ſpared, to make an exact 
and ſincere diſcovery of all the practices, in which he 

* Vide Vol. II. p. 236. 
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had been engaged, and of the perſons, with whom he 
had correſponded ; accompanied with ſtrong expreſ- 
ſions of remorſe for his paſt conduct, and aſſurances of 
an inviolable fidelity for the future, The king was 
pleaſed to refer the whole affair to his council of ſeven, 
and to be preſent himſelf, when it was debated; as in- 


deed it was very fully. 


We conſidered, that OxXYATHREs had been ma- 


nifeſtly concerned in two deſigns of a very high and dan- 
gerous nature. The guilt of the firſt indeed conſiſted 


chiefly in holding licentious and ſeditious diſcourſes ; 
but in caſe any ſiniſter event had happened to the em- 


pire, or the king, there is no queſtion but a formed con- 


ſpiracy had broken out. 


The ſecond was nothing leſs than promoting the 


revolt of ARIAzvUs, and the junction of the Scythian 
forces with his. 3 
There were likewiſe ſtrong reaſons to ſuſpect, that 
his views, at the time of his being ſeized, were full as per- 
nicious and diſloyal as ever. And it was very remark- 
able, that during this long courſe of treaſonable prac- 
tices, he had never once made application for pardon, 
or ſhewed the leaſt deſire of returning to his duty, till 


the moment that his life was in the power of a juſtly | 


exaſperated monarch. 

As to the diſcoveries, which he was in a capacity of 
making, it was our opinion, that we knew enough of 
his intrigues already for any advantage, that could re- 
dound to the king and his government, by the preven- 
tion, or defeat of them; and the being acquainted with 
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the minuter circumſtances, and the names of more perſons, 
who had engag'd in ſuch criminal deſigns, might tend to 
open a ſcene, which the tranquillity of the empire would 
require, and the humane diſpoſition of ARTAXERXES 
would rather chooſe, not to be diſcloſed, For theſe 
reaſons we concluded almoſt unanimouſly, that he was 


no fit object of the royal favour; and accordingly or- 


ders for putting him to death were ſent to PHAR- 
NACES With ſuch diſpatch and ſecrecy, that the advice 
of his being executed reached this place almoſt before 
his condemnation was known, and at once put an end 
to all thoſe cabals and interceſſions, which were forming 
by his relations, (who are of the firſt quality in the pro- 
vince of Media) to fave him. 

I have it in charge to communicate to thee the re- 
ſult of a council held this night in ARTAXER xEs's 
apartments. It was reſolved unanimouſly, that conſi- 
dering the events of war, that may oblige the king to 
take part very ſoon in the Grecian quarrels, orders 
ſhould be ſent to the governors of Aſia Minor to keep 


in readineſs againſt next year a body of 60,000 men, to 


march at the firſt warning; and likewiſe to the præ- 
fects of Phoenicia and Cyprus, to fit out a fleet of 80 


galleys, with a proportionable number of ſeamen, We 


doubt not but the news of thoſe preparations will ſtrike 
the Greeks with aſtoniſhment ; but they are ſolely in- 
tended to put our empire in a condition of taking ſuch 
a part in the affairs of it's neighbours, as may be ſuita- 
ble to it's * Farewel. | 
N 
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WEI TER CA 
ORSAMES to CLEANDER. 


ExoDoTUs put into my hands the other day a 

very extraordinary and remarkable piece of hi- 

tory, which the prieſts of Memphis had given him a- 

mong the memoirs, which they had ſelected for his uſe 

out of their archives. The character of HAZ 1A af- 

fords an example of many excellencies, which even the 

Athenian ladies might copy with great advantage to 
their conduct. | 


The STORY of HAZIA, 


SkEsosr RIS, willing to ſhew his ſubjects, how far 
he had extended his conqueſts, brought with him into 
Egypt numerous families of the eaſt, inſtructed in the 
righteous doctrines of KEYoMAR. Amongſt theſe was 
the houſe of BEsAch, beloved for his juſtice and ſtrict 

piety, and in the eſteem of men moſt worthy the pro- 
tection of heaven. But he was not exempt from the 
common calamity ; he was led away captive with his 
family, which he had the mortification, before he 
reach'd Memphis, to ſee reduced to his daughter, HA- 
ZIA, who was too young to be affected with her miſ- 
fortunes, and himſelf, whoſe wiſdom and experience 
taught him to ſubmit to them. His two ſons, who 
were in the vigour of youth, and had been train'd up 
to virtue and courage, had not yet learn'd how to ſuf- 
fer ; and partly through impatience of the reſtraints 
they were under in their journey, and grief at the 


proſpect of ſlavery, fell into violent diſorders, which 
I might 


. 
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might have admitted a remedy, but they refuſed to ac- 
cept it, alledging in excuſe for themſelves, that they 
did not make a cowardly revolt from the ſtation, which 
providence had placed them in, but retired at it's call 
to the ſeats of bliſs, from a life altogether diſhonour- 
able to themſelves, and unprofitable to the world. Bx- 
SACH, upon his arrival at Memphis, found, that his 
reputation amongſt his countrymen had ſtood him in 
ſome ſtead, as he was placed above the ordinary rank 
of ſlaves, and employ'd about the king's houſhold. The 
death of his ſons however hung heavy upon his mind; 
and the conſolation he found in his ſurviving daughter, 
was much allayed by paternal anxiety for her welfare. 
He thought honourably of his family, and wiſh'd her an 
education ſuitable to it; but he deſpaired of that at a 
time, when he with much difficulty procured her the 
neceſſaries of life, He reſolved, notwithſtanding,not to be 
wanting in that material part, which himſelf could ſup- 


ply ; he early implanted in her boſom ſuch maxims, 


as would be moſt ſerviceable, when ſhe came to conſi- 
der her condition, the ſeeds of humility, courage, and 
chaſtity, The forming of her mind was his peculiar 
care; nor did he neglect inſtructing her, how to ex- 
preſs it with propriety and grace. He did not pretend 
to contribute the ornamental parts of a female addreſs ; 
nor was he ſolicitous, whether ſhe attained them or 
not, fince without them ſhe was leſs expoſed to ob- 
ſervation. Nevertheleſs the growing virtues, he had 
ſtored her boſom with, inſenſibly affected her whole 
carriage, and gave a poliſh, beyond the power of art, 
to her perſon ; a: mein is the * 
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of a cultivated mind, and where that is wanting, the 
refinements of a court are only ſpecious, and want their 
proper foundation ; they are artfully put on to repreſent 
ſuch qualities of the mind, as are not to be found in it. 
 HAZ1A had a look of great modeſty, which is ſo ami- 
able in the ſex; and no wonder, ſince ſhe had been 
trained up to that virtue. She had an engaging ſimpli- 
city in her countenance; for ſhe had been taught no 
artifice. Her . ee BR was pleaſing, becauſe it flowed 
from humanity and reaſon. Her geſture and aſpect 
were eaſy and becoming, becauſe nature had not been 
wanting to her, and ſhe had been careful not to de- 
viate from it. Had ſhe been introduced into an aſſem- 
bly of the higheſt Ægyptian ladies, her behaviour would 
have given no offence ; and had the aſſembly been formed 
of ladies from different courts, though ſhe would have dif- 
fered ſomething from all, it is probable, her carriage, 
which was moſtly the reſult of nature and virtue, 

would have bid faireſt for their common imitation, 
The foreſight of BesAcn,: her father, and her own 
retired life had not concealed her from the notice of 
MzNzTH, a young galant at court, who waited an 
opportunity of doing a ſervice to HAR AN the miniſter, 
that he might have ſome pretence of begging fo ſmall 
a boon, as one of the ſlaves of SEs0sTRIs. BESACH, 
knowing the defenceleſs ſituation of his beauteous ward, 
was continually on the watch, and not a little troubled 
to find, that young MENnETH divided all his time be- 
| twixt thoſe walks, which HAz 1A frequented, and an 
aſſiduous attendance upon HARAN. His fears were too 
* not to affect the compoſure of his mind. HAz14 
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perceived a ſurprizing change, without ſuſpecting any 
additional ground for it ; and would frequently retort 
his own precepts upon him. Father, ſhe would ſay, 
you have taught me, that misfortunes are the beſt ſchool , 
that to repine is to upbraid heaven; that the neceſſaries 
of life are few, and every thing elſe may be ſupplied by 
chearfulneſs and content. How is it, that you retract 
your doctrines, and make me ſuſpect their reality? Will 
you ſhew me ſo ill an example, as to yield to your ſuf- 
ferings; and deprive me not only of your life (which 
your cares will ſoon put an end to) but even of the pat- 
tern and principles, which I have only to rely upon, if 
providence ſhould make me an orphan as well as a ſlave?” 
BE$ACH was affected beyond expreſſion with ſuch diſ- 
courſe, and diſſembled his concern as well as he 
could ; and whenever he perceived his gloomy thoughts 
were likely to get the better of him, he always retired 
from her company. He ſeldom could compoſe himſelf 
to reſt, till it was late; and frequently ſpent the time 
of ſleep in uneaſy reflections and broken ſoliloquies, 
wandring about the porticos and private walks of the 
palace, and at his return pretended he had been em- 
ployed in ſome ſervice by the officers of the court. 
His melancholy apprehenſions had taken poſſeſſion of 
him one evening, when he ſat down under a low dark 
arch (which led to the apartments of the ſlaves) rumi- 
nating on the miſeries of his country, particularly of his 
own family, and the diſhonour, which ſeemed pointed 
at his daughter; when unexpectedly he ſaw a man 
glide acrofs the court, and make directly towards the 


king's apartment, At firſt he thought jt was only a 
creature 
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creature of his own melancholy imagination, becauſe he 
knew every body within the bounds of the court was 
at reſt at that hour, except the guards, who durſt not, 
without ſome good reaſon, move from their poſts. He 
indulged his curioſity ſo far however, as to ſtep gent- 
ly after him, and ſoon found he was not deceived; he 
was near enough to perceive the man lay a poiniard 
down at his feet, and with great facility looſen the 
bars of a window, with an inſtrument he had brought 


with him for that purpoſe. Besacn apprehended 


nothing leſs than a deſperate aſſaſſination of the king: 
whereupon he drew toward him with the utmoſt cau- 
tion, and under favour of the ſhade, and the man's eager 
attention to his deſign, he got near enough to ſnatch 
up the poiniard, and preſenting it to his breaſt,“ Villain, 
faid he, I will not ſuffer a great prince to fall by the 
hands of an aſſaſſin.“ The man fell trembling at his 
feet, and was going to beg for mercy, when the guards, 
who heard the outcry of BESA ch, flew towards them 
in an inftant, BEs Ac delivered him into their hands, 
and returned home to his daughter, fully purged of his 
melancholy by this lucky accident; and with the great- 


eſt chearfulneſs, ** HA z 1A, ſays he, I hope you are now 


out of the reach of a danger, which I durſt not ſo much 
as acquaint you with yeſterday, That courtier, whom 
you have obſerved in your walk, and about our lodging, 
thinks you not without beauty, and intends to aſk Ha- 
RAN to oblige him with ſo ſmall a favour, as one of the 


king's ſlaves.” She was going to declare, how much 


more eligible death was, than ſuch a ftain to her vir- 
tuous family, when her father aſſured her, that by to- 
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morrow ſhe would not be in the diſpoſal of Har Ax 
himſelf, if Sæsos r RIS was not the moſt ungrateful of 
all princes. Upon which he acquainted her with the 
happy turn, that his affairs were likely to take, which 
gave them both a moſt agreeable expectation of the 
event. f 
The next day upon examination it appeared, that 
the aſſaſſin had been hired to this deſperate undertaking 
by the remains of that party, who oppoſed SE SOS T RIS 
at his return into Ægypt, and had ſet the crown upon 
his brother's head. So he expired in torments, agree- 
ably to the laws of Ægypt; and when his body was 
brought to the banks of the Nile to be tranſported for 
burial, the inquiſitors into his life judged him unwor- 
thy of a place of reſt, and left his corps to be toſſed by 
the waves, and expoſed to devouring fiſhes. SkSsOS- 
TRIS Was acquainted with BEsACH's fidelity, and or- 
dered HARAN to reward him, as one, who had ſaved 
the life of his prince. He and his family were immedi- 
ately declared free, and a ſmall employment of ſome 
credit in the houſhold was conferred on him. BESAc 
was well pleaſed with the ſecurity, which freedom 
brought along with it; and his moderation was ſatisfied 
with an acceſs of fortune, which raiſed him conſiderably 
above want, though not to that condition, which his 
ſervices might reaſonably lay claim to. For Haran 


did not think proper to reward an action very liberally, 


the merit of which he intended chiefly to transfer upon 
himſelf. He greatly magnified his own vigilance and 
activity; he aſſured the king, he had diſcovered the 
whole conſpiracy : and he put many of the nobles todeath, 

upon 
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upon ſlight ſuſpicions, or private reſentment. He pre- 
tended to have ſecured the throne to 8ESOSTRIS by 
cutting off all poſſibility of a future revolt, and con- 
ducted the whole with ſuch a zeal for his ſervice at a 
time, when there was ſome appearance of danger, that 
the king thought he could not ſufficiently recompenſe him. 
He made open profeſſions of his high eſteem for him, and 
ſaid, the enemies of Har An were rebels to his crown; 
and his ſubjects could not better ſhow their loyalty, than 
by reverencing the man, to whom he was indebted for 
his kingdom.” Such declarations ſtruck the court with 
terror, who knew the warmth of the king's temper, 
and encreaſed the natural haughtineſs of Har an: he 
thought himſelf little leſs than divine, and the ſubjects 
of SEsOSTRIS approached him with as much awe, as 
a guilty mortal does the altar of the Gop, whom he 
fears to have offended. 

BESsAcH could not but obſerve, to what an height 
HARAN had raiſed himſelf upon the reputation of a 
ſervice, which himſelf had the greateſt ſhare in ; but he 
ſhewed not the leaſt diſguſt ; he paid a reverence to his 
ſuperior ſtation without flattery, which he could not 
practiſe, though he had been a ſlave, However as this 
carriage was not ſo full of obeiſance as HaRan expect- 
ed, he ſeldom came into his preſence. He wanted 
not to enlarge his fortune ; and he thought himſelf ſe- 
cure in the good will of the king, But it was not long 
before he had reaſon to know, that having merit to- 
ward a prince is not a ſufficient guard againſt thoſe, who 
have free acceſs to him, HAr an was eaſily induced to 
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knew he did not deſerve them'; and was confirmed in 
this opinion by the neglect, which he thought he ſaw 
in his behaviour, He had therefore been ſome time de- 
termined upon his ruin, How to effe& this, was ſome 
difficulty : diſloyalty was an handle he wiſhed ſor; but 
all ſuſpicions of that kind would appear groundleſs, when 


charged upon Besacn, He laid out ſeveral con- 
trivances in his mind to that purpoſe, and opened him- 


ſelf one day on that ſubject to MEN ETH, whoſe incli- 
nation for BEsAcH's daughter was now no ſecret to 
him. MENETH immediately ſuggeſted a method to 
him, which gained his approbation at once; for though 
it was exceeding cruel, it was well diſguiſed, © Thoſe 
people, ſaid he, whom the king brought from the eaſt, 
have, ſome of them, gained their liberty, and though they 
enjoy the privileges of Egyptians, they repine at the ſervi- 
tude of the reſt : they are altogether diſaffected, and wait 
for ſome change to their advantage, They arecontinually 
inſtilling difficulties into the people concerning religion, 
in which they differ widely from the natives. They 
deſire nothing more than the extirpation of our an- 
cient rites, and the venerable worſhip of our anceſtors. 
If you would acquaint the king of the danger to be ap- 
prehended from ſuch a party, he would give up the lives 
of ſo many for the peace of his kingdoms ; and your ene- 
my would- fall amongſt the reft, without being ſup- 
poſed to be particularly aimed at.” The bloodineſs of 


this project was no obſtacle to HARAN's thirſt of re- 


venge; he applauds it highly, and goes immediately to 
the king. OSR SOSTRIõ, ſays he, the Gods have given 
you an empire without bounds ; may the days of your 
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life be without number. Your throne is now ſecured | 
againſt it's moſt dangerous enemies; the leaders in the 
late faction are entirely taken off; and I much wondered 
at the folly of their attempt, and could not eaſily con- 
ceive, what numbers they would raiſe to ſeize on your 
throne, or attempt any thing great, ſince their de- 
priving you of life (which was their firſt aim) would 
only have rouzed your ſubjects to vengeance, inſtead 
of ſtrengthening their party. But I have ſince diſco- 
vered, that their chief confidence was in the diſcontent 
of thoſe ſlaves, whom you have brought from the eaſt. 
They are very numerous; and though at preſent low 
and by no means dangerous, yet may not beſo eaſily dealt 
with, if an experienced leader were at their head. The 
ſecurity of the crown is my ſole intereſt, and the ſpring 
of my ambition. I am alarmed at the diſtant approaches 
of danger, and would even have the poſſibility of it an- 
ticipated,” The king's anſwer was ſhort and deter- 
minate, that he confided in him for the ſuppreſſion of 
thoſe rebels. 

This was ſufficient authority for Har AN; he form- 
ed a decree under the royal name, with accuſations 
highly aggravated againſt that miſerable people, who 
were to be put to death, wherever they were found 
through the kingdom; and the magiſtrates were ſtrict- 
ly charged with the execution, He immediately com- 
municated this to his confident ; * and now, MExETEH, 
ſays he, ſucceſs depends ſolely on ourſelves ; and the 
firſt ſtep toward it is to ſecure BEsAch in ſome ſafe 
place, left he apply to the king, or by any means e- 
{cape the general maſſacre,” MENETR was glad to re- 

+ move 
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move ſuch an obſtacle to his vicious inclinations, and 
undertook the performance of that part. I know, ſays 
he, his conſtant walk is northward of the city : he ſhall 
be ſeized this very evening by faithful hands, and con- 
veyed down the river to that old caſtle, which ſtands 
where the Nile divides itſelf.” The propoſal was well 
received, and he went immediately to command the exe- 
cution of it. MENETH was in much anxiety for the 
event, till toward midnight, when one of the villains, 
whom he had employed, returned to inform him, that 
every thing was conducted with ſecrecy, and that BE- 
sac was under a guard in the caſtle. He no ſooner 
heard this, than he went to BEsacn's houſe, and al- 
moſt forcing an admiſſion to his daughter; Haz1a,faid - 
he with a dejected air, it is neceſſity, and your ex- 
treme danger only that could make me break in upon 
your retirement at ſo late an hour. You muſt have heard, 
that the court entertains ſome jealouſy of your nation; 
and at the hazard of my life I will venture to inform 
you, that it will not be appeaſed without ſhedding of 
blood. BESAch, your father, is apprehenſive of it, 
and is fled, flattering himſelf, that your weak ſex would 
be your protection; but I myſelf ſaw the decree, which 
enjoins a general ſlaughter without any exemption. 
The hazard J run in this diſcovery ought to merit your 
confidence, which if you pleaſe to repoſe in me, it may 
be your preſervation. I can lodge you near the king's 
apartment, till the execution be over, with the greateſt - 
privacy and ſecurity to your life and honor; and will 
afterward procure your pardon, or the means of eſcape.” 
Hazia trembled at this account; ſhe knew not what 


part 


" ' 
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part to ſuſpect; and her father's not returning ſeemed 
to be a canfirmation of it. She wept bitterly at the 
apprehenſion of ſuch a laughter of innocent people, 


whom ſhe was allied to ; beſides the uncertainty of her 


own and her father's ſafety. She had no inclination to 


. put herſelf into the hands of MzeneTa; but there was 


little room for deliberation, when ſhe had no other pro- 
tection at hand: ſhe accepted therefore the offer of be- 
ing lodged near the royal apartment, which ſeemed to 
preſage nothing diſhonourable. She was not diſappointed 


to find, that he made her frequent viſits there, and teized 
her with a paſſion, which ſhe was little diſpoſed to attend 


to. However, ſhe bore it with indifference at firſt, becauſe 
ſhe knew the palace was her ſanctuary; and the guards 
poſted at convenient diſtance might eaſily be alarmed. 
But when MENE TH magnified her obligations to him, 
and talked. to her as one indebted to him for her life, ſhe 
could not bear to be upbraided with a favour, for which 
ſhe could make no return, Her condition grew exceeding 
irkſome; and at the peril of her life, ſhe reſolved up- 
on an expedient to alter it. There was a ſpacious gal- 


lery adjoining, adorned with the ſtatues and effigies of 


ancient kings and lawgivers, and furniſhed with inefti- 


mable volumes of prieſts and poets, the improvers of 


human ſociety. Here SESOSTRIS ſpent ſeveral hours 
every day, ruminating upon the duties of a prince and 
the arts of government; and while he was thus en- 
gaged, HAz TA had the boldneſs to break in upon his 
retirement, and throwing herſelf proſtrate, in the ut- 
moſt confuſion, and with ſome extravagance of geſture z 


. > *O king, ſaid ſhe,famed for your greatneſs of ſoul 1 
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than conqueſt, do not ſtain your glory by deſtroying 
the life of a helpleſs virgin. I am the daughter of BE- 
sach, who aſk mercy of SESOST RIS. Do not ſhed - 
the blood of him, whoſe fidelity preſerved you from 
the hand of a vile affaflin.” The king was diſturbed 
at her appearance, and ſaid, Lady, your mind is diſor- 
dered; your own melancholy creates your diſtreſs» 
BEs Ac Hand his family are ever entitled to my favour.” 
He immediately withdrew, and ordered, that BESAcRH 
ſhould give an account of this interruption, - HARANN 
was greatly alarmed at the news of this incident, and 
going inſtantly to the king, took the advantage of hig 
opinion, that HAZ 1A was diſtracted, and told him, 
ſhe was put under proper care, till her father's return, 
who was ſaid to be abroad. The king was pretty well 
pacified with this account. A report, that SkxsosrRIS 


had made enquiry after BESAch, had now reached te 


ear of thoſe, who had him in cuſtody ; which fo ter- 
rified them, that they fled with great precipitation, and 
left him to his own diſpoſal ; which he no ſooner ob- 
ſerved, than he ſeized the opportunity, and returned 
to Memphis, where all occurrences during his ſhort ab- 
ſence ſoon came to his knowledge. He repaired im- 
mediately to the king and aſſured him, that the inter- 
ruption of his ſacred retirement from his daughter Was 
the effect of her well-grounded fears; that ſhe had reaſon 
to apprehend the worſt of ills from the undeſerved malice 
of his enemies; that himſelf had juſt been releaſed from 
priſon, where he had ſuffered great hardſhips, and expect 
ed death, without knowing for what crime, or by whoſe 
order. Nor do I expect to prolong life by this eſcape; 
added he; your royal decree, which pronounces all 
VoL. III. F ' your 
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your eaſtern captives rebels, and deſtines them to de- 


ſtruction, includes me in that number; and J willing- 
ly ſubmit to ſuffer with my countrymen, or rather 
would ſuffer for them, fince I have too much reaſon 
to believe myſelf particularly aimed at, and the ſole 


_ cauſe of their calamity.” 


SESOSTRIs till now was ignorant of BEsAcHn's re- 
lation to that people. Upon this information, his face 
glowed like fire; his indignation ſhewed itſelf in all 
his geſtures; his eyes ſhot forth beams like thoſe malig- 
nant ftars, that threaten the world with deſolation. 
He perceived, that he had been abuſed by. his favourite; 
he ſaw plainly the malice of HAR an; and his abhorrence 
of him was raiſed in proportion to the abuſe of his 
confidence, He ordered him to ſpend the remainder 
of his life in that miſerable ſtate, from which BEsAen 
had eſcaped. He ſden found, how indifferently his pre- 
ſerver BEsACH had been recompenſed for his ſervice z 
and to make him ſatisfaction, aſſured him, that the 
higheſt honors and wealth of Memphis were open to 
him. But BEsACH's moderation would not be prevailed 
upon to accept of any thing, but a ſmall territory near 
Thebes for his captive countrymen *; which their po- 
ſterity now enjoy, and live ſeparate from the natives 
of Egypt in the worſhip of the true Gon. The hi- 
ſtorians add, that Sxsos r RIS was ſo captivated with 
the beauty and virtues of HAZ 14, that he raiſed her 
to the throne of Ægypt; and that the blood of that 
eaſtern lady flowed in the veins of the Ægyptian kings 
through many ſucceſſions r. H. 


See Vol. I. Letter XLVII. 4 
+ The intelligent reader cannot but obſerve a great reſem- 


blance between this ſtory and that of EHber. LET- 
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LETTER CxXIII. 


CLEAN DER to HY DASH ES. From Delphi. 


Continued at Thebes, till a letter from the chief 
ſcribe gave me full information of the cauſe, as 
well as defeat, of my enemies deſigns. The teſtimony 
of my royal maſter in my favour, and the fortunate 
effects of that generous protection, which INTAPHE R- 
NEs and thyſelf afforded to an old dependant in the time 
of his diſtreſs, have reſtored me to my former ſpirits 
and tranquillity. 

I ſet out immediately on my Delphic expedition, 
accompanied by PROCLEs an Athenian, and ARcHI- 
As a Theban, an old man of remarkable piety and ſim- 
plicity of manners. The former is, like myſelf, in- 
duced to take this journey merely through motives of 
pleaſure and curioſity. His agreeable turn of converſa- 
tion, and equal vein of good humour, render him the 
beſt travelling companion I ever met with. The lat- 
ter goes to conſult the oracle on domeſtic concerns; and 
by his acquaintance in thoſe parts of Greece, ſecured to us 
a favourable reception at the houſes of our hoſts on the 
road. After crofling the river Cephiſſus, we entered 
Phocis ; and, as we approached Delphi, paſſed the ce- 
lebrated valley, where Laius was killed by his ſon 
OEdipus. It lies on a deſcent, and is ſo narrow, as 
ſcarce to afford room for a ſingle man or horſe, The 
ſepulchre of the 'Theban king, and a domeſtic, who 
was murdered with him, are erected in a ruſtic mannet 
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with piles of ſtones on one ſide of the road. The city 
of Delphi ſtands on the ſouthern declivity of mount 
Parnaſſus, which by an old tradition is ſaid to be ſitu- 
ated in the middle of the earth. It is ſurrounded with 
precipices, which form at a diſtance a perſpective rough 
and wild, but romantic and agreeable; ſo that the 
place, not content with the ſanctity and reverential awe 
inſpired by the ſhrine of it's god, has all the advan- 
tages of natural ſtrength to defend it from ſacrilegious 
violence. Our firſt viſit was to THEAGENEs, a prieſt 
of the temple, to whom ProcLEs and myſelf were 
introduced by ArCHIas, His houſe will be our 
lodging, whilſt we ſtay here; and, without any diſre- 
ſpect to the curioſities of the place, his converſation is 
my chief entertainment, He has the care of the ſacred 
records, which he has brought from a ſtate of confu- 
fion into excellent order. His learning is extenſive, but 
ſolid ; rendered uſeful by the readineſs, with which he 
communicates it, and amiable by the ſingular candor 
and modeſty, which accompany it. He ſpeaks of his 
religion in ſuch a manner, as to ſupport the dignity of 
his profeſſion, yet without offending thoſe, who claim 
a right to think and talk of it more freely, In the 
morning one of the Periegetai, whoſe profeſſion it is 
to ſhew the antiquities of the place, made us an offer 
of his ſervice, which they do to all ſtrangers immedi- 
ately after their arrival, We began with taking a ge- 
neral ſurvey of the city, which is divided into three 
parts ; the upper town, the middle one, where the tem- 
ple ſtands, and the lower town, The city in general 

is 
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is but indifferently built; the ſtreets are narrow and 
irregular, many of them winding wund the craggy 
paths of the mountain. If being employed in ſacred 
offices contributes towards rendring a people virtu- 
ous, thoſe of Delphi are eminently ſo, ſince the ſervice 
of the temple finds buſineſs for the greateſt part of the 
inhabitants; and no ſmall profitsariſe to them from the 
vaſt concourſe of ſtrangers, who come from all parts to 
conſult the oracle. Our guide afterwards led us to a 
theatre, and the portico called Leſche, where are three 
pictures of PoLyGNoTvUs dedicated to APOLLO by 
the Cnidians, The ſubject of one is the taking of 
Troy ; of another, the embarkation of the Greeks for 
their return; of the third, the deſcent of ULyssEs 
into hell, as deſcribed in the Odyſſey of Homer. The 
ſecond of theſe pictures alone contains above one hundred 
figures, whoſe names are marked at the feet of each ; 
which uſeful invention greatly affiſts the ſpectators to 
- underſtand the deſign of the painter. We ſtaid fo long 
to admire the variety of countenances, habits, and at- 
titudes, expreſſed with that truth of deſign and force of 
coloring peculiar to the works of PoLyGNoOTVUs, that 
the evening inſenſibly wore upon us. We returned to 
THEAGENES to ſupper, and deferred our viſit to the 
temple till next day. 

This magnificent edifice was built in the 58th Olym- 
piad (after the firſt temple had been burat;) at the 
common charge of all Greece, under the direction of 
SPINTHARUS of Corinth, who engaged to finiſh it for 
390 talents, Such was the veneration paid to the deity 
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it's protector, that foreign ſtates, as well as private 
perſons, contributed towards carrying on the work; 
particularly AMAs1s king of Egypt, and the Alcme- 
onidæ, a noble Athenian family, who were baniſhed 
their native country by P1s15TRATUs, and came to 
ſettle at Delphi. The front is of Parian marble ; the 
reſt of the edifice is built with a hard white ſtone called 
Porus. The pediment of the front is ornamented with 
ſculptures of the Gods by PRAx1as and ANDROSTHE- 
NEs. As weentered the porch, we took notice of the 
ſentences of the ſeven Grecian wiſemen, Know thy 
ſelf, &c.” left there by each of thoſe philoſophers in 
their hand-writing, when they viſited the temple. In 
the ſame place is a braſen ſtatue of Homer ; in the 
pedeſtal is inſcribed an oracle bidding him beware of 
an ænigma, which, according to an old but perhaps 
fabulous tradition, was the occaſion of his death, through 
vexation, that he could not interpret it. The columns 
within are hung round with the arms and enſigns taken 
at Salamis and Platæa. It was, thou mayſt imagine, 
my noble friend, the moſt diſagreeable circumſtance in 
taking a ſurvey of the temple, to ſee ſo many eternal 
monuments of the Grecian victories over us conſecrated 
ſolemnly to the deity of the place, and deſcending to 
poſterity as indelible marks of their triumphs and our 
diſgrace, I beheld with concern the ſtatues of 
MILTIADEs, and the ancient heroes of Attica, CE- 
CROPs and PANDION, carved by PHiD1as out of 
the booty taken at Marathon. When I went on fur- 
ther, and our guide in pompous language pointed to 
the palm; tree of bronze, and the gilt MIN ERA, ſent 
hither 
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hither after C1Mon's ſucceſſes, it was with difficulty, 
that I repreſſed my ſighs, and checked my juſt warmth. 
But I ſaw with ſecret pleaſure the trophies ſet up by the 
ſtates of Greece for their conqueſts over each other, 
which in ſome degree obliterate the memory of theſe 
loſſes, or at leaſt render them more ſupportable. There 
is a chapel juſt finiſhed out of the riches gained by the 
Athenians in the preſent war. Beaks of ſhips, brazen 
bucklers, and arms ſtained with blood are hung round 
the ſides; and an inſcription on a marble tablet com- 
memorates the battle of Naupactus *, and the praiſes of 
PfoRMͤIO the Athenian admiral, with a recital of the 


names of the vanquiſhed cities, Corinth, Sparta, and 


Megara, 

The temple is in all parts embelliſhed with innu- 
merable preſents of commonwealths, princes, and pri- 
vate perſons, which I ſhould tire thee to deſcribe par · 
ticularly. Deluded men! as if even the protection of 
their own Gods, ſuppoſing them real, could be obtained 
by the ambitious, the deceitful, or the covetous, for a 
filver vaſe, or an embroidered robe ; or as if the pious, the 
humane, and the juſt, ſtood in need of ſuch corrupt re- 
commendations. CRoksus, king of Lydia, was dur- 
ing his reign the moſt generous adorer of the Delphic 
God; they ſhewed a golden lion, ſeveral ſacrificing 
utenſils finely emboſſed, and bracelets ſet with jewels, 
amounting, as they told us, to the value of 254 ta- 
lents, which he ſent hither at different times. There 
can be no ſtronger example than his of the fatal effect 


* Vide Vol. I. Letter XLVI. pag. 183. 
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of miſguided piety. The prieſts, not contented with 
amuſing that unfortunate prince by dark and myſterious 


anſwers, hurried him on, by one fatally ambiguous, to 


the imprudent ſtep of paſſing the river Halys to attack 

our great CyRUs, which coſt him his kingdom. It 
was with good reaſons, that after his captivity he ſent 
to reproach the God with having ungratefully deceived 
a monarch, who was his greateſt benefactor. Thou 


wilt not wonder, that the riches of the place have of- 


ten expoſed it to hoſtile fury. Not to enlarge upon 
the attempts of DAx Aus and PyxREHbös in old times, 
ſuffice it to ſay, that the temple was pillaged by the 
Criſſeans in the 44th Olympiad ; and that the unſuc- 


| ceſsful attack made by a detachment of Xxrxes's army 


was attended with too remarkable circumſtances to 
be ſoon forgot. 

By the particular favor of THEKACENESs, we were 
admitted to take a ſhort view of the ſanctuary. The 
chaſm in the earth, from which Apo ro reveals his 
prophetic dictates, is always covered with a tripod, a 
kind of hollow table with three feet, on which the Py- 
thia is placed in a poſture the moſt convenient to re- 


ceive the inſpiring vapour. A curtain made of a skin, 


which they call the hide of the monſter Python, con- 


ceals the holy virgin from profane eyes. 

As we went out of the temple, we obſerved a vene- 
rable old man, who looked like one of the inferior 
prieſts, employed with particular gravity in admoniſh. 
ing ſome birds to retire, who had perched themſelves 


upon the columns and ſtatues at the entrance, He told 


tem, that he ſhould be extremely concerned to be inſtru- 
mental 
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mental in the death of animals, whoſe various flights 
foretold to mankind the unerring will of the immortal 
Gods. The birds ſeemed to take no notice of this pa- 
thetic harangue, and continued their chirping ; upon 
which the old prieft with great indignation took up a 
bow and arrows, that lay by him, and exerted his 
ſkill in archery ſo effectually, as ſoon to diſperſe theſe 
profane moleſters of the temple. My friend PRocLgs 
and myſelf, who with no ſmall difficulty had preſerved 
our gravity at the ridiculous ſtories of our conductor, 
could not upon this occaſion help aſking him, with a 
ſmile, the office of this prieft, who ſeemed to have ſo 
large a ſhare in the dexterity of the far-ſhooting Apol- 
Lo his patron, THEAGENEs, who accompanied us, 
prevented him by ſaying, that though by his ſounding 
title ;evoop2azt 75 Oi, guardian of the gold of the God, 
he might ſeem to be of high conſequence amongſt them, 
. bis employment was really no other, than to waſh the 
pavement of the temple with water from the fountain 
Caſtalia ; to fill two marble urns, which ſtand at the 
entrance, from that ſpring ; toplace branches and crowns 
of freſh laurel in proper places; and to perform thoſe 
ceremonies towards the birds, of which we had juſt 
been ſpectators. | 

Thou, my noble friend, who adhereſt to the law 
delivered by ZoRoASTER, with a zeal and ſincerity 
becoming it's primitive profeſſors, mayſt ſmile at theſe 
extravagancies of the Greek ſuperſtitions ; but thou 
wilt have no reaſon to be ſurprized at them, when thou 
conſidereſt, that from the earlieſt ages the artful and 
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| deſigning have concurred to keep the credulous multi- 
tude in the darkneſs of religious ignorance. 


r. 


LETTER MIN. 


HvpAS PES to CLEAN DER. 


HOU wilt be ſurprized to hear, that ORsA- 

MEs, whom thou ſuppoſeſt ſtill engaged in the 
myſterious learning and ſtupendous works of Ægypt; 
or whom perhaps thou flattereſt thyſelf to be preparing 
for a viſit to thee, in order to crown his obſervations 
with the more humane ſtudies and finiſhed arts of Greece; 
that the contemplative, the inquiſitive ORsaMEs has 
put an end to his curious voyage, and is returned to 
Suſa, Such was the will of the wiſe ART vs, whoſe 
commands our young friend has always been accuſ- 
- tomed to obey, from a readineſs ariſing not only from a 
principle of duty, but from a conſtant experience of 
their being the kindeſt as well as the moſt reaſonable, 
Accordingly he flew back to court with ſuch ſpeed, as 
if he had known, that the moſt accompliſhed princeſs 
there, and the greateſt ſucceſſion in the empire, waited 


his arrival. 


The friendſhip, which has long ſubſiſted between 


the families of ART Us and SISAMNEs, gave ORs4A- 
Mxs frequent opportunities of ſeeing the beauteous PAR- 
MYs, before he went upon his travels. He ſaw and 
admired her; but intent on the purſuit of ſcience, he 
formed ao other than the diſtant hope of qualifying him- 
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felf one day to deſerve her. S1sAMNEs, in the mean 
time, deſcended from a long line of Hyrcanian ſatraps, 
which by the loſs of two noble ſons he ſaw ready to 
end in himſelf, turned all his views upon his beloved 
PARMYS ; and was looking round, among the great fa- 
milies of Perſia, for a youth to adopt into his own, and 
make happy in his daughter, Nor could he long be in 
ſuſpence; the heir of ART Us ſoon fixed his choice. 
Educated under a father, whoſe virtues have placed him 
at the head of the ſupreme tribunal, and whoſe elo- 
quence prevails in the council of the great king, as, thou 
telleſt us, that of PERIiCLEs did in the Athenian aſ- 
ſembly, ORsAMEs ſteadily kept his eye, not on the 
dazzling honors, which are to deſcend to him, but on 
the glorious methods, by which they were acquired ; 
and while he attended only to the improvement of his 
mind by the converſation of the wiſe, was not conſci- 
ous, that -he was obſerved and admired by the great. 
But as ſoon as ever this alliance was known, the public 
had but one voice about it; and the univerſal approbation 


it meets with, is a teſtimony to virtue and good ſenſe 


worthy of a leſs degenerate age. The mighty An- 
TAXERXES has indeed led the way, by breaking through 
that frugality in beſtowing honors, which, thou knoweſt, 
he ſo wiſely obſerves, and continuing the dignities of 


| S1SAMNEs to his ſon-in-law. 


It was the day before the marriage, that accompanied 
by the polite mage TEasPEs, (whom the good taſte of 
ORsAMEs had diſtinguiſhed early among the ſages in 


the Bactrian ſchools) I found him not at all elated at 


this near proſpect of greatneſs, but engaged, as uſual, 
| in 
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in thoſe ſtudies, - which form the patriot and the ſtateſ- 
man. Thearchives of the empire lay open before him ; 
he propoſed ſeveral queſtions with that ingenuous vehe- 
mence, which ſo well becomes him ; nor would he 
ſuffer us to leave him, without one of thoſe friendly 
debates, which I have often deſcribed to thee among 
the chief pleaſures of my Bactrian retirement. 

Let us not imagine, my dear CLEANDER, that a 
young man, who comes into the world with ſuch diſpoſi- 
tions, comes into it too early, It might be a fatal ex- 
periment in moſt-great families; but how few at his 
age have lived and thought like him? We ſhould ra- 
ther eſteem it a peculiar felicity, that he is at once car- 
ried over that dangerous term of life, wherein ſuch 
numbers of our noble youth loſe all the fruits of their 
education, and receive a taint, which affects their whole 
future conduct. It is ſurely very unaccountable, that 
a courſe of luxury and riot ſhould be held a neceſſary 
preparation to a life of virtue and honor; and the in- 
ſtructions and company of philoſophers be conſidered as 
an impediment to our knowledge of the world. But 
OR$AMEs will be a ftriking inſtance of the abſurdity 
of theſe maxims. Nor need his learned friends appre- 
hend, that the man of letters will be loſt in the man 
of the world, Inſtead of abandoning the arts he loved, 
he will ſhew, how much they adorn the higheſt ſta- 
tions; nor will his increaſing acquaintance among the 
great drive from his heart the companions of his ſtudies, 
He will not be the leſs their friend, becauſe he is in a 
ſituation to be their patron, | 
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May the power, which watches over the fate of the 
empire, inſpire our riſing generation with an emula- 
tion of theſe virtues. So ſhall the honor of the Perſian 
diſcipline be reſtored ; and we ſhall be able to oppoſe an 
equal band of heroes to thoſe ſhining genii among the 
Greeks, who make thee tremble ſometimes for the 
throne of Aſia, 

W. 


LETTER CXV. 


CraTieeus to CIEANDER. From Sparta. 


HEN we were at Thebes together, my CIE - 
ANDER, our converſation turned very much 
on the ſtates of Greece, and thou wert particularly in- 
quiſitive after the policy and manners of Lacedzmon. 
I related to thee at that time ſome obſervations I had 
made, and promiſed to ſend them, on my return to 
Sparta, more accurately drawn up in writing, It is in- 
deed an unhappy circumſtance, that thou art prevented 
from viſiting this ſeat of military victue and unadulte- 
rated good ſenſe, as well by the laws of the republic, 
as that jealous and inhoſpitable temper, which is the 
offspring of civil war. I parted from thee with uncom- 
mon reluctance, as I knew, that * the diſcovery of one 
of my letters laſt year in Athens had reduced us from an 
open, chearful, and improving converſation, to a dry, ti- 
morous, and reſerved correſpondence, I ſhall write to 


® See Letter XC. 
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thee indeed at preſent with more freedom, not only 
becauſe the city, where thou now reſideſt, enters not 
into the feuds and politics of Greece, but becauſe the 
ſubject, on which thou deſireſt to be enlightened, re- 
quires an explicit perſpicuity. Whilſt thou informeſt 
thyſelf of the moſt curious circumſtances attending the 
moſt celebrated oracle in the world, let me entertain 
thee with the inſtitutions and commonwealth of that 
lawgiver, whom the ſame oracle pronounced a Gop. 
So great was either the reputation of LycurGus to 
command this teſtimony, or ſo great his art in procur- 
ing it. | 

The country of Laconia has often changed it's name 
and it's poſſeſſors. It was called Lelegia from king LE- 
LEX; Oebalia, from OxBALus the father of Cas- 
rok and POLLUx, (whoſe amicable and united go- 
vernment produced the known fable concerning them,) 
and obtained the appellation it now has from king La- 
CED MON. ' It was held firſt by the Achzans with 
PxLops at their head; next by the Sparti, who were 
governed by Cap Mus; then by the deſcendants of the 
Argonauts; and laſtly by the race of HERCULES, from 
whom the inhabitants of our days are derived. T here 
is ſomething, methinks, ridiculous enough in the tedi- 
ous and grave hiſtories recorded of theſe men. Doubt- 
leſs the craggy territery of Laconia fared like other 
parts of Greece, when wild and uncultivated. During 
the early ages, the lands, that lay near the ſea-coaſts, 
were an harbour for pirates, who put themſelves under 


the guidance of a general or petty prince, and plunder- 
ed 
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ed the more fruitful, and conſequently the more inha- 
bited parts of the earth, with the greater reſolution, as 
they imagined no man would purſue them to the bar- 
ren rocks, that protected them, Such were the Achzi 
and Heraclidz, the firſt lords of the foil, and boaſted 
anceſtors of ſo poliſhed a poſterity; ſavage robbers in 
their original, improved by foreign colonies, and civi- 
lized by a ſtrange concurrence of whimſical events. 

The city of Sparta (they ſay) owes it's riſe to king La- 
CEDZMON. It is of a round figure, without walls or a 
citadel, The houſes are built with ſingular ſimplicity, 
for the only tools, allowed by law for building, are an 
axe and a hand- ſaw. The Eurotas runs along the eaft 
ſide of the plain, in which it is ſituated, and often lays 
waſte the country by it's inundations. It is ſurround- 
ed by hills, on one fide rough and inacceſſible, on the 
other varied by caſcades and torrents, which fall into 
the river, that winds impetuouſly through the valley. 
The very manner of the place is ſuited to the hardy 
temper of the people. 

No republic has been more various in it's form than 
this. At firſt it was a monarchy, and continued in 
that ſtate, till PRocLEs and EuRysSTHENEs, the ſons 
of ARISTODEMUs, They ruled it jointly, and from 
them two kings are entailed for ever on Lacedzmon. 
All laws were made and cancelled at their will; all 
magiſtrates were created at their pleaſure, and account- 
able to them. Things went on ſmoothly in -the ſame 
channel for many years, when EURYT1ON, through 
a weakneſs of underſtanding, or a mean affectation of 
popularity, leſſened his own power, and made room 


for 
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for the efforts of ſedition. The kings were afterwards 
deſirous to remedy the confuſion ariſing from the folly of 
vanity of their predeceſſor, and attempted to reſume their 
former authority, But the people contended for theit 
imaginary rights with ſuch violence, that in a riot they 
killed one of their princes, the father of LycurGus. 
Nothing was able now to reſtrain their fury; they in- 
ſiſted on a chimerical equality of ranks, and over- 
threw the diſtinctions and neceſſary ſubordinations of 
ſociety. Every man, who had the leaft knowledge of 
the laws, invented ſubtleties to evade them, pretend- 
ed to interpret them, and would have impoſed his pri- 
vate ſenſe for the public opinion, In this captious diſ- 
poſition, the lighteſt offence from the magiſtrate con- 
firmed the abſurdity, increaſed the obſtinacy, and raiſed 
the inſolence of an exaſperated multitude, LycUR- 
GUs alone ventured to oppoſe the torrent with equal 
ſpirit and abilities; nor did the lofs of an eye affect him, 
which in a warm debate was ſtruck out by the factious 
ALCANDER, He began with concerting a ſcheme 
among his friends for a thorough reformation ; then 
formed a council of thirty among the principal citizens, 
and ſtationed a guard of ſoldiers in the forum, to pre- 
vent an inſurrection; rightly judging, that a violent 
diſeaſe required as violent a remedy, When this was 
done, and the commonwealth had given him a power 
of new modelling the conſtitution, he eſtabliſhed a ſe- 
nate with the kings at their head, and gave laws to the 
people, which, without being committed to writing, 
he has contrived to engrave on their hearts by the rigor 
of education, They are recorded no where except in 
| the 
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the verſes of TERPANDER, who has reduced them in- 
to the meaſures of poetry. Their number is not large, 
for, as CHAR1LAVUS very ſmartly ſaid, They, who 
uſe few words, can want but few laws.” Fortis 
tude and a contempt of pleaſure are principally inculcat- 
ed there, Every citizen is obliged ſtrictly to conform 
to them; for which reaſon PAusan1as thought Sparta 
anſwered the trueſt notion of a free government, when 
he pronounced it to be © the empire of laws, and not 
of men.” As LycuRovs had travelled into all parts 
of the world, he had great opportunities of comparing 
the practice of different legiſlators. He examined the 
different inſtitutions of Mios in Crete, went into 
Spain and Africa, and even converſed with the Gym- 
noſophiſts'in India, From Ægypt he took the hint of 
making the ſoldiers a diſtin body from thoſe, who 
were occupied in the labors of the tillage ; and after he 
had compounded the beſt ſyſtem, which the wiſdom 
of others, or his own could invent, he forbad the laws 
of all ſtates, that differed from Lacedæmon, to be com- 
mended, or even mentioned in Sparta, It is owing to 
the ſame caution, that no citizen is ſuffered to travel 
into foreign parts. On being asked by ſomebody, why 
he gave an ariſtocratical, not a popular, turn to the 
conſtitution, he bad him“ go and try the experiment 
at home.” The queſtion-was a very odd one, in a city, 
that had ſuffered ſo much from the fury of the people. 
LycvuRGvs died at Delphi by voluntarily abſtaining from 


food, becauſe he had ſolemnly obliged his countrymen. 


with an oath to obey his laws till his return ; a thing, 
which he never intended. Satisfied, that he had lived 
Ver. III. G ſuſhi» 
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| ſufficiently for his country, he choſe to leave the world, 


when he was old, with an intrepidity agreeable to his 
ſtern character; and thought it unbecoming a great 
man to die timorouſly and weakly, or to out-live his 
memory and parts in indolence. His citizens pay him 
divine honors in a temple they have built to him, not 
ſo much out of regard to the ſenſe of the oracle, as to 
the dictates of their own grateful hearts. 

While he was in Ionia, he recovered How's po- 
ems from the deſcendants of CREOHIILVs, and pub- 
liſned them in Greece. In Crete too he put himſelf 
under the care of THALEs, a writer of Lyric odes, and 
was inſtructed by him. It appears, that he had ſome 
taſte for polite literature, though he has carefully extin- 
guiſhed the love of it in his commonwealth ; for it is 
remarkable, that their dialect is ſo uncouth, and the 
people are taught by the law to be fo ſparing of words, 
that no man in Lacedzmon ever raiſed his fame as a 
poet. ALCMAN is the only exception to this remark ; 
and he, by a ſurprizing ſtrength of genius, has made 
himſelf admired over all Greece. The beauty and juſt- 
neſs of his ſentiments are the more ſtriking, as the words, 
which clothe them, are inelegant. Beſides the ſuppreſſion 
of ſuperfluous diſcourſes, and the entertainments of the 
theatre, there is nothing tends fo effectually to damp 
all attention to letters among the Spartans, as that in- 
ſtitution of LycurRGus, by which the magiſtrate is 


made the licenſer of every ſprightly and literary, as well 


as political compoſition; and the right of judging. in 
matters of taſte is unnaturally transferred from the 
impartial voice of the public, the beſt and only arbiter 
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in thoſe caſes, to the thrones of the Ephori. Such are 
the fetters laid upon wit in Sparta, both by the rough- 
neſs of their language, and the genius of their policy. 

They contemn the refinements of ſcience and ſub- 
tle ſpeculations: they pretend, that no ſtudies are en- 
couraged here, but thoſe, which ſtrengthen the under- 
ſtanding, without perplexing it, and poliſh the man- 
ners, without enervating them. It is their opinion, 
that we are born for action, and not theory; and for 
the ſervice, rather than the entertainment of mankind; 
Oratory is not only neglected, but abhorred in Sparta. 
They have no idea of what it is to be copious, and ba- 
niſhed CR yH1SOPHON for ſaying, © hecould talk a whole 
day upon any queſtion.” A rhetorician told one of their 
kings, that eloquence was the moſt excellent gift to 
mankind; he anſwered, ** You do well to fay fo, bes 


cauſe, when you are commanded ſilence, you are uſeleſs.” 


The ſententious brevity, and exquiſite poignancy of the 
Laconic way of talking, are grown into a proverb, 
They laugh at the artful turns and round periods of the 
Athenians, and teach their children from their infancy 
to comprehend much in a ſhort phraſe; to expreſs af 
once their whole meaning, ſo as to vie in the manner 
of conveying their thoughts with the quickneſs of thought 
itſelf, Thus the Spartans are fond of dexterity, not 
only in the exerciſes of war, but in thoſe of the un- 
derſtanding. They have the moſt exalted notions of 
liberty, and define it to be a contempt of death, with 
the love of virtue, Juft before the invaſion of Greece: 
Bux is and SPERTHEs went to XERXEs to be puniſh- 
ed in the name of their city, agreeably to the commands 
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of the oracle, as a ſatisfaction for the murder of thoſe 
meſſengers Da R1vs had ſent to them, The king was 
pleaſed with their bravery, and generouſly forgave them: 
he then asked them to continue with him, and com- 
manded INDARNEs to make them large offers, and 
preſs them very warmly. But they ſteadily refuſed, and 
told INDARNEs. *© He knew what it was to be a ſer- 
vant, but was ignorant of the bleſſings of liberty; for 
if he had taſted it, he would have adviſed them to main- 
tain it, not only with the weapons of a ſoldier, but, for 
want of them, with a ſpade, or mattock, or any in- 
ſtrument of defenſe they could meet with,” No free- 
dom of diſcourſe is allowed any where but in the ſenate 
or the aſſembly. It is eſteemed an impertinent curio- 
ſity to diſcuſs ſuch points, except in thoſe places, which 
the magiſtrate ordains, or on thoſe occaſions, which 
the conſtitution marks out. A man would be branded 
with infamy for a minute examination into the affairs 
of his acquaintance; or even attending a court of j ju- 
ſtice, if his own buſineſs did not call him there. | 
Thou, my excellent friend, who art practiſed in the 
ways of men, muſt have ceafed long ſince to be moved 
by the tranſports of admiration : but art thou not pleaſ- 
ed with diſcovering, that there is one community in the 
world, where every individual confines his attention to 
that, which properly concerns himſelt? Free from a 
love of ſcandal, and all idle enquiries into the manners 
of their neighbours, (a paſſion, which leads to public 
calumny, not private reproof, and increaſes the impu- 
dence of bad men, without checking the progreſs of 
vice,) no Spartan finds his time hang heavy on his 
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hands. Engaged for ever in laudable purſuits, their 
youth is a ſtate of temperance and exerciſe ; their man- 
hood of military ſervice; their old age is ſpent in an 
healthy and full enjoyment of their faculties, in the ad- 
miniſtration of the laws, in applying their experience 
to the education of others, and in the agreeable reflection, 
that during the courſe of a life variouſly occupied, they 
have ſcarce paſſed an hour unprofitably to themſelves or 
their country, 

| C. 


LETTER VAN 


CLEAN DER to GozRYAS chief ſcribe, From 
Delphi. 


Y excurſions from Athens are, I hope, by no 
means uſeleſs to the king's ſervice, I enlarge 
my knowledge of the diſpoſitions and government of 
the Grecian ſtates, I tranſmit my obſervations upon 
the manners and curioſities both of art and nature, 
which occur in the places I paſs through, to the mini- 
ters of the ſublime court; and I endeavour at the ſame 
time, not to neglect the affairs of that city, which is 
the particular ſcene of my employment. 

A meeting of the Amphictyons or ſtates general of 
Greece, now held at Delphi, affords me a fair occaſion 
to lay before thee ſome account of their origin, form, 
and buſineſs. They are a part of the Grecian conſti- 
tution, which the Perſians have but little attended to, 
and which it may be highly advantageous, not to ſay ne- 
ceſſary, for them to be better acquainted with, in their fu- 
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ture negotiations here, This celebrated aſſembly re- 
ceived it's name, as well as inſtitution, from AMPHIC- 
TYON, an Athenian king ; who obſerving, that the ſe- 
parate intereſts and diſſentions, which prevailed amongſt 
the Grecian republics, expoſed them to the invaſions of 
their more powerful neighbours, wiſely exhorted them 
to unite by deputies in one common body, which might, 
in times of danger, concert the beſt meaſures for their 
mutual ſafety, and prevent, by it's ſalutary influence, 
the ill effects of private animoſities, and disjointed coun- 
ſels, As he was a pious as well as political prince, he 
put the temple of Delphi, and the facred territory, un- 
der the care and protection of the Amphictyonic tribu- 
nal; wiſely thinking, that the public defence and pub- 
lic religion ſhould be matters of a general concern to the 
Græcians, however divided on ſubjects of leſs impor- 
tance, AcRIs1Us, who reigned ſeveral years after at 
Argos, is reported to have encreaſed the privileges, and 
regulated the laws of the Amphictyons; and is for that 
reaſon eſteemed by ſome a ſecond founder, The ſtates, 
who enjoy the right of ſending deputies to this council, 
are at preſent twelve; the Ionians, Theſſalians, Bœo- 
tians, Dorians, Perrhœbeans, Magneſians, Locrians, 
OEtians, Phthiotians, Maleans, Phocians, and Dolopi- 
ans; but it is probable, that as ſome may have forfeit- 
ed that diſtinction, and others been admitted in later 
times, who were not originally included, the number 
has not been always the ſame. The aſſembly meets in 
the ſpring and autumn of every year, either at Delphi, 
or Thermopylz; and every city amongſt the people, who 
compoſe it, chooſes two members, the one called the 

Hiero- 
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Hieromnemon, and the other the Pylagoras, to repre- 
ſent it. The former is elected by lot, and has the 
honor to be preſident of the council in his turn, to gather 
the voices, pronounce the decree, and adminiſter at the 
facrifices, which are made either in the name of all the 
Greeks, or the particular city, by which he is deputed. 
The latter is choſen by vote, and is properly the orator 
of the deputation ; he delivers the opinion of his ſtate, 
defends it againſt any accuſation, and takes care of it's 
intereſt upon all occaſions. As ſoon as theſe deputies 
arrive at the place, where the Amphictyons are con- 
vened, they offer up a ſacrifice to the tutelar Deity, at 
Delphi to AroL Lo, at Thermopylæ to CE RES. Then 
they repair to the aſſembly; but before they are admit- 
ted to take their ſeats, the following oath is tendered 
to them, which, being a remarkable one, I ſhall here 
inſert. 

„ I ſwear never to contribute towards deſtroying 
any of the cities honored with the right of chooſing Am- 
phictyons; or ſtop the courſe of their running waters, 
either in time of war or peace. If any perſon teal 
the offerings out of the temple of Apo Lo, or aſſiſt an- 
other in ſo doing, I will oppoſe them with my hands, 
feet, voice, and my whole ſtrength, Whoever infringes 
this oath, whether it be a ſtate or a private perſon, 
let them be accurſed of AroLto, Diana, LaToNa, 
and MinNnERva the provident : may their ſoil prove 
barren, their women bring forth nothing but monſters, 
and their animals not produce in kind. May they ne- 
ver perform a pure ſacrifice to APOLLO, DIANa, and 
MiNeRvaA the provident ; and may their offerings be 
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an abomination to thoſe deities: May they be alike unſuc- 
ceſsful in war and law ſuits, and may their poſterity 
be extirpated from the face of the earth.“ | 

A perfect equality is kept up amongſt the members of 
this great council ; the repreſentativesof the moſt powerful 
republic in Greece have no advantage or pre-eminence over 
thoſe of the leaſt. Each ſtate from the flouriſhing com- 


monwealth of Athens to the petty town of Eretria poſ- 


ſeſſes the rights of two votes in the perſons of it's de- 
puties; and, by having an equal ſhare in the delibera- 
tions of the Amphictyons, looks upon itſelf as equally 
concerned in the welfare of Greece. As their meetings 
are attended with a vaſt concourſe of people from all parts 
of the country, it has been uſual on particular occaſi- 
ons for the Hieromnemones to ſummon all the Græcians, 
who then happen to be reſident in the place, where the 
aſſembly is held, to affiſt at it's deliberations; with this 
diſtinction, that the latter are not allowed to vote, but 
merely called upon to countenance by their preſence 
the decrees of the Amphictyons, and give them a fuller 
ſanction. The power of this diet is very large, and 
extends to the proclaiming of war, and deciding of pub- 
lic differences, of which I ſhall mention two remarka- 
ble inſtances. About the time of Sol oN, the Cirrhæ- 
ans and Acragallidz, beſides other inſolences, plundered 
the temple of Delphi, and diſregarded the orders of the 
Amphictyons; upon which that body, after taking the 
advice of the oracle, declared war againſt them in the 
name of all Greece, defeated their forces, reduced the 
whole nation, as polluted with ſacrilege and impiety, to 
a ſtate of ſervitude, and devoted their country to the 
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ſervice of the God, In the accommodating way, their 
endeavours have not been leſs ſucceſsful, than in the 
military; for when the Spartans and Argives had ha- 
raſſed each other by a continued war for many years, 
they referred their difference to the arbitration of the 
Amphictyons, who, without taking upon them to de- 
termine the juſtice of the cauſe on either ſide, ordered 
them to bring it to a ſhort iſſue by a combat of four 
hundred men chofen out of both armies. Of late years 
they have intermeddled leſs than uſual in the great af- 
fairs of Greece, and: held their meetings chiefly for 
form ſake, their chief buſineſs at preſent being to ſettle 
a tax upon the Græcian ftates for ſome additions and 
repairs to the temple of Delphi. The end of their in- 
ſtitution was certainly to keep up a good underſtand- 
ing in a nation, compoſed of ſo many different govern- 
ments and jarring. intereſts ; and were the leading re- 
publics diſpoſed to accommodate their diſputes, overtures 
towards a negotiation could not be ſet on foot any 
where, with greater weight and propriety, than in this 
aſſembly. 

I rejoice to hear of the vigorous je TR = of our po- 
tent monarch. Another year can hardly paſs over, be- 
fore ſome criſis may offer itſelf, which may induce him 
to employ the forces ſo wiſely ordered to be got in rea- 
dineſs. I have now diſcharged the duty I owe the king, 
as his miniſter in Greece; but it is a duty, no leſs in- 
cumbent on me, to acknowledge the protection I re- 
ceived from thee, noble ſcribe, againſt the aſperſions, 
which the malice of enemies would have thrown on my 
reputation and conduct. Hard is it for a man, who is 


ſtruggling 
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ſtruggling abroad amidſt difficulties and hazards in the 
ſervice of his prince, to be expoſed at home to the 
ſlander of the malicious, the reports of the credulous, 
and the judgment of the ignorant, But thou, generous 
GoprYaAs, proceedeſt not on the common maxims of 
courts ; thou art no leſs ſteady in protecting merit than 
ſagacious in diſcovering it; and as thy recommenda- 
tions to preferment are never intended to ſerve a baſe 
unworthy end, thou ſcorneſt to give up a miniſter, who 
ſerves faithfully, through motives of fear or intereſt. 
May the chronicles of Perſia, which tranſmit down thy 
fame to poſterity, as a wiſe, an honeſt, and an able 
miniſter, when they record CLEAN DER the Epheſian 
among thoſe, who had the honor to execute thy com- 
mands, mention him as one, who was a follower, not 
of thy fortunes, but of thy virtues. Farewel. 

* 


Extract of LE TT ERS from Athens. 


UR loſs in Ætolia is conſiderable, not for the 

number of citizens, which did not exceed one 
hundred and twenty, but for the quality and valor of 
the ſlain. They were, moſt of them, of the beſt fa- 
milies in Athens, and diſtinguiſhed by their experience 
and gallantry. DeMosTHENEs, our general, has been 
blamed with reaſon for quitting the fiege of Leucas, 
which he was in a condition of taking, to comply with 
the perſuaſions of the Meſſenians, who flattered him with 
the hopes of making an eaſy conqueſt of Ætolia. Since 


his defeat he has reſided at Naupactus, and lately ob- 
tained 
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tained a reinforcement of a thouſand men from the Acar. 
nanians, to ſecure that important place (whoſe fortifica- 
tions are of a large extent) againſt the attempts of Eu- 
RY LOCHUS the Spartan, We have lately received diſ- 
patches from him, which bring us an account, that Eu- 
RYLOCHUS, with three thouſand Lacedzmonians, hav- 
ing marched through Locris, and joined the Etolians, 
laid waſte the country about Naupactus, and ſet fire to 
part of the ſuburbs ; but they no ſooner heard the ſuc- 
cours were arrived, than they retired into Z/Etolis, 
without receiving any advantage from this expediti- 
on, except recovering Molycrium for the Corinthians. 
But it is imagined they have a deſign on foot to 
attack Argos and Acarnania. Our advices from Si- 
cily inform us, that CaRnEaDEs our admiral has 
been killed in a ſea fight againſt the Syracuſians, and 
that Pac H Es, who ſucceeds him in the command, has 
taken Meſſina. We have not received ſo much damage 
from the ſettlement of the Lacedæmonians at Heraclea 
as was expected; for the colony, inſtead of being ſtrong 
enough to make deſcents into Eubcea, is much haraſſed 
by the continual incurſions of the Theſſalians it's neigh» 
bours. The worſt of our misfortunes is, that the plague 

ſtill continues. 
The iſland of Delos has been purified by order of the 
people, and the quinquennial feſtival formerly cele- 
brated 


* A critic might venture from the mention of this council, 
Not the leaſt trace of which is to be found in any ancient au- 
thor, to call in queſtion the genuineneſs of our letters. But 


obſerve, reader, how luckily all circumſtances conſpire to eſta- 
| bliſh 
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brated there, revived with great pomp and ſolemnity. 
N1ct1as was appointed to conduct the chorus of ſingers 
and dancers, and preſide at the performance of this pi- 
ous work, and has acquitted himſelf in the charge to 
every body's ſatisfaction; having ſet up a brazen palm 
tree in honor of the God, and conſecrated a large piece 
of land to the ſervice of the temple. 

An Amphictionic council is likewiſe eſtabliſhed, com- 
poſed of deputies from this city, and the iſlands of the 
Egean, who are to have the direction of all matters 
relating to the temple, to regulate the expences of the 
games and facrifices, and ſettle the quota of money, 
which each ſtate is to contribute towards them. 


| LETTER CXVIL 
CraTIPPus to CLEANDER. From Sparta. 


T Have detained thee hitherto, CLEAN DER, with 

ſome ſcattered remarks on the manners of the peo- 
ple I converſe with, and dwelt only on the outſide of 
things. Let us now penetrate into the receſſes of their 
policy, and the peculiar ſtrokes of wiſdom, which di- 
ſinguiſh it. I enter on the task of anatomizing their 
conſtitution with pleaſure, as it is in further obedience 


bliſh their credit. The earl of Sandwich has, amongſt other 
valuable fruits of his travels, enriched the literary world with 
an original ſtate of the accounts of the temple, made by theſe 
very Amphictyons, in the 100th Olympiad. The marble 
was found at Athens; and Dr. Taylor has illuſtrated and 
ſapplied it with a great deal of learning and critical ſagacity. 


See his Diſſertation on the Marmor Sandvicenſe. 
to 
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to thy commands, and compliance with my own incli- 
nations. And though, like other anatomies, it affords 
more trouble than entertainment in the execution ; yet 
in the cloſe it produces very uſeful matter of reflection, 
which might be drawn out by thy activity and addreſs 
into conſequences of the laſt importance to thy country: 


One aim and intention of LycuRGvus was to pre- 
ſerve the commonwealth, he founded, from civil feuds. 
To this end he removed every internal cauſe of com- 
motion, by dividing Lacedemon into thirty thouſand 
equal lots; and of theſe, nine thouſand are in the hands 
of the Spartans. The culture of them brings forth a 
very ample proviſion for the neceſſaries of life; and 
their care, thou knoweſt, extends not to it's ornaments. 
The number of citizens correſponds exactly to that of 
the portions of land, which are never to be increaſed 
or diminiſhed. Thus not a man in the ſtate being 
more powerful than another, the legiſlator has left 
no fuel for future animoſities. By means of ſo ex- 
cellent a meaſure, and the excluſion of foreign com- 
merce in the abolition of filver and gold, he has fixed 
the republic on the moſt ſolid and unalterable foundation 
This laſt law, which forbids the current uſe of any ex- 
cept iron or leather money, is conceived with the ut- 
moſt art, and in the ſpirit of a great politician. For, be- 
ſides that it hinders the introduction of thoſe vices, that 
are the ordinary companions of an extenſive trade, had 
he neglected to eftabliſh it, he would ſoon have found, 
notwithſtanding his caution in the Agrarian, that ſtill 
one door was open to ſedition. Without this inftitu- 
tion, that law muſt have operated ineffectually; ſince 

| the 
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the balance of money being diſtin& from that of land, 
would by the increaſe of riches, in proceſs of time, have 
exceeded it; ſo that an unequal diſtribution of property 
remaining, the ſeeds of contention would have remain- 
ed with it ; and whoever had raiſed a large perſonal 
fortune in traffic, might have been able to difturb the 
commonwealth by faction. 

The legiſlator, after having prevented all occaſion of 
tumult from within, imagined they would be able to 
repel any from without by their union, The Helots, how- 
ever, have made ſeveral ſtruggles for their liberty: they 
are a nation of ſlaves, (to which a number of conquered 
- Meſlenians has been added ſome years fince) and receive 
the moſt cruel uſage from their maſters. They are of 
great ſervice in war as well as in the tillage, which is 
intruſted wholly to their induſtry. Every Spartan is at- 
tended by ſeven of them in the field and they have 
| fought ſometimes ſo valiantly, as to have been preſented 
with a crown of olive and their freedom by the ftate. 
Their multitudes are ſo conſiderable, as that now and 
then in harveſt time, the youth are ordered to go out and 
maſlacre the reapers, when they are returning from their 
work in the evening. So infamous and ſavage a cuſtom 
took it's riſe from the apprehenſion of an inſurrection, 
and is thought a neceſlary a& of policy and ſelf-defence. 

As to the magiſtrates of this ſtate, they are few, be- 
cauſe it is neither vicious nor populous. Thirty mem- 
bers compoſe the ſenate, which is equal to the kings in 
power. They are choſen by the votes of the people, 
not by lot; and continue in office during life, if they 
ſhew a regard to virtue and the public good ; for good 

morals 
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morals are eſteemed fo eſſential a qualification te a 
ſtateſman, that if a bad citizen gives an opinion, which 
is generally approved of, it is entered on their journals, 
as the advice of ſome better man, and not in the name 
of the mover, No one is admitted into this venerable 
council under the age of ſixty, nor unleſs he be diſtin- 
guiſhed for his merit, and has offered himſelf a candi- 
date. They are judges in capital cauſes, and take much 
time to confider of them, becauſe an error once made 
in a matter of life and death is not to be amended, 
They debate on every point of public bufineſs, and-pro- 
poſe their refolutions to be confirmed by the aſſembly. 
They are accountable to none, and all the offices of the 
ſtate are entruſted to them. 

The kings are taken out of the two branches * 
HERcULES's family, They muſt be educated in the 
Spartan manner; and no ſmall weight is laid on their 
bodily perfections, ſuch as tallneſs and ſtrength. For 
it is not long ſince, that the wiſe ARCHIDAMUS was 
fined in a round ſum, for marrying a ſhort wife. They 
told him, his poſterity would. degenerate from their 
great anceſtor. In the beginning of every month they 
take a folemn oath to maintain the laws. They admi- 
niſter the holy rites, and have a tythe of all ſwine, 
that none may be wanting for the ſacrifices, They are 
ſole judges in caſes of adoption and the high-ways. A 
double portion is aſſigned them at the public meals, 
where they are required to attend conſtantly, and dine 
at a ſeparate table: one of them was puniſhed ſome 
years ago for eating at home with his queen. A palace 
is appropriated to their uſe, and. all outward marks of 
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reſpect ſhewn them. Their powers however are very 
limited .in times of peace ; for each is ſubje& to be tried 
by his brother king, the ſenate, and the ephori, al- 
though they are indulged in appealing to the aſſembly, 


and ſuch points are determined only after mature deli- 


beration. In war nothing can be more extenſive than 
their authority... Either of them may'be ſent out at 
the head of the army, and performs all the offices of a ge- 


neral without controul; and though he has counſellors 


appointed him, it is in his own breaſt to follow their 
advice, or depart from it. The family and relations 
of the kings are treated with no more regard than other 
citizens; but the hereditary right is ſo ſecure, that 
notwithſtanding the father ſuffers exile for male-admi- 
niſtration, the puniſhment reaches not to the ſon, nor 


| is he excluded from the ſucceſſion. 


The people are divided into ſix tribes, and aiſtin- 


guiſhed by their dreſſes, ſandals, and way of wearing 


their hair from all other Græcians. The great popular 
aſſembly of Laconia is compoſed of thirty thouſand ci- 
tizens, diſperſed into every city and diſtrict of the coun- 
try: the leſſer, of the Spartans, which meets on every 


occaſion, while the other is never called together, ex- 


cept on the important ſubject of peace or war. The 


place where, they receive the propoſitions of the ſenate, 


on which they are not ſuffered to debate, lies between 
the bridge Babyca, and the river Cnacion, near the 
They do buſineſs in the open air, 
and blame the Athenians for aſſembling in fine build- 


ings, adorned with elegant paintings and ſtatues, be- 


cauſe they imagine, that the welfare of the ſtate 2 
Often 
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often ſuffer from ſuch ill placed magnificence, as it 
tends to captivate the ſenſes, and diſtract the under- 
ſtanding, which ought to be better employed. Their 
deciſions in former times differed ſo much from the ſe- 
nate, that PoLyDoRE and THEoPOMPUSs enacted an 
unconſtitutional law, which has been ſince cancelled, 
* that whenever the people gave a wrong vote, the 
kings and ſenate ſhould have a power of over-ruling it.” 
The ſtrength of the people encreaſed to ſuch a degree 
afterwards, that the ſame THEO HOM Hus was forced 
to allow them the creation of the four Ephori, who are 
guardians of their intereſt ; and, though deſigned only at 
firſt to ſhield the people from the ſenate and the kings, 
have ſince uſurped an abſolute juriſdiction over all. 
This king was blamed by his queen for conſenting to 
weaken the royal authority. But, ſaid he, it will be 
now more ſolid, and conſequently more laſting,” The 
Ephori continue but one year in place, and no man can 
be elected into it a ſecond time. They ſuperintend the 
treaſury, judge in civil cauſes, execute the royal office 
in the abſence. of the kings, preſide at the games and 
on all feſtivals, as well as in the aſſemblies of the peo- 
ple. They have a ſhare too in the management of the 
ſenate, and are alone exempted from paying an exter- 

nal reverence to the reigning princes. The authority 
of recalling generals from the army, or any of the pub- 
lic officers, is veſted in their hands, and in their diſpatches 
to them they uſe the “ ſcytale, which is an artful man- 

Vor, III. H ner 


The nature and uſe of the ſcytale was this; when they 
gave a general his commiſſion, they took two round Py 
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ner of conveying a letter into foreign countries, with- 
out a poſlibility of it's contents being diſcoyered, except 
by the proper perſon. In a word, they are ſo powerful, 
as to diſpenſe rewards or puniſhments at their pleaſure ; ; 
and the ſtate is not ſecure from the exerciſe of their ty- N 
ranny, unleſs they are divided by jealouſies. Theſe are . 
the chief magiſtrates, on whom the motions of the re- 
public depend. And now, CLEANDER, pauſe a mo- 
ment to admire the wiſdom of LycuxGvus; for the 
equality of eſtates confines the power of the governors; 
and the ſlow rotation of honors reſtrains the ambition 
of the aſpiring. Theſe are the never failing fources of 
the Spartan tranquillity. 

I Thereare other inferior officers, who inſpect the exer- 
ciſes of the youth, the manners of the women, the beha- 
viour of the citizens in public places, and ſettle the prices 
of goods, and the weights and meaſures of the market. 
; There are others alſo, who are appointed to take care 
of ſtrangers and embaſſadors, to diſmiſs them at a con- 


of wood in the form of truncheons, alike in thickneſs and 

length. One they kept themſelves, the other was delivered 
to him. So, when they had any thing to communicate to 
him, they cut a long narrow ſcrowl of parchment, and wind- 

ing it about their ſtaff, one fold cloſe under another, they 
wrote their buſineſs down the fides of it. Then they took 

off the parchment, and ſent it to the officer, who applying 
it to his own, which exactly reſembled theirs, the folds fell in 
with one another, as at the writing, and the characters 
were read with eaſe. Vide Plut. in Vit. Ly. & Aul. Gell. 
L. 17. C. 9. 


venient 
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yenient. time, and to prevent the Spartans from con- 
verſing with them. The Pythii are ſent to conſult 
the oracle on all emergencies, and are permitted to dine 
with the kings. One of them conſtantly attends the 
ſenate. The Hippagretz are three in number, and 
elected by the Ephori. It is their buſineſs to fit at the 
head of the public tables every day, and ſend a proper 
ſhare of the meal to thoſe, who abſent themſelves, at a 
facrifice or a chace, the only lawful reaſons of abſent- 
ing. They chooſe out three hundred of the braveſt ci- 
tizens, and form them into a body, which is ſupplied 
by new ones, as any of them fall in war, or are ex- 
cluded from the company, becauſe of their age. Theſe 
are they, who fought with LEON DAS at Thermopylæ; 
and the cuſtom of giving them precedence over the reſt 
of the army was wiſely inſtituted by LycurGvus, as an 
admiſſion into it raiſes great emulation among the ſol- 
diers. In a day of battle they are placed before the 
king in the centre. Pæ DAR cHVus ſtood as a candidate 
a few months ſince to ſupply a vacancy in this troop z 
and upon finding he was not choſen, he went out from 
the preſence of the Ephori with much ſeeming gaiety, 
and in a fit of laughter. They called him back, and 
enquired the reaſon of it. He anſwered, ** he could 
not help congratulating the ſtate in ſilence, on being 
poſſeſſed of three hundred braver and better citizens than 
himſelf.” At the laſt Olympic games, another Spartan 
being asked, whether his victory there would be of any 
ſervice to him, he replied ©* yes, for it would recom- 
mend him to a ftation before the king in battle.“ The 
ſtatues of the Gods are all in armour, to intimate, that 

H 2 the 
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the people place their confidence in military force, Their 
ſacrifices are made with uncommon frugality ; becauſe 
they imagine the Deity is more moved by the ſincerity 
than the incenſe of the worſhipper. The only prayer 
they offer up at the altar is, that © they may receive 
good things for their good actions.“ They bury the 
dead in the city, and the tombs are placed in the pre- 
cincts of the temples. All mourning ceaſes in eleven 
days. No one is allowed an inſcription on his monu- 
ment, except he dies in the field, in order to appro- 
priate a kind of religious regard to the ſepulchres of the 
valiant, The neareſt relations of the ſlain judge from 
thoſe parts of his body, where he has received his 
wounds, whether he deſerves an honourable interment, 

Their treaties of peace are engraven on ftone-pillars, 
and annually renewed by a ſolemn deputation ſent to 
the contracting ſtate. The legiſlator has commanded 
them to treat the vanquiſhed with lenity, and to forbear 
plundering the dead bodies. They ſet ſo much an high- 
er value on a victory gained by ſtratagem than by force, 
that in the former caſe they ſacrifice an ox to Mars, 
and in the latter no more than a dunghill cock. They 
pay little attention ro fleets, which is the neceſſary con- 
ſequence of a want of trade, For the ſame reaſon it 
is with difficulty they raiſe money for carrying on a war, 
though they have ſcarce any need of it, fince every Spar- 
tan ſerves in the field at his own expence ; and as to the 
troops of the allies, they are paid by their own maſters, 
Whenever they have wealth in poſſeſſion, it is preſerv- 
ed in their temples, or depoſited with their neighbours 
the Arcadians, TY LEY 
Tis No 
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No ſettled number of troops is maintained by this 
ſtate, and one of their kings being interrogated about it, 
ſaid, ** It was no matter, they were ſufficient to defeat 
an inſolent enemy.” There is ſomething very becom- 
ing, as well as very religious, in the ceremonies they uſe 
in time of war. The king, when he is going out, ſa- 
crifices in his own family to Ju PIT ER =y1rve, and the 
fire remains unextinguiſhed on the altar till his return, 
when he makes an offering of the ſpoils to the God. 
Before every action he ſacrifices to the Muſes; then each 
man puts a garland on his head, combs his hair, and 
the trumpet ſounds to the onſet. In truth, no ſtate of 
Greece equals this people in the art of war, for they 
are perpetually employed in thoſe exerciſes, which are 
the repreſentation of it. 

Thus the Lacedzmonians are a nation of ſoldiers, 
trained up to a military life, in order to defend their own 
liberties, without invading the quiet of their neighbours, 
and to repel the unreaſonable attacks of their enemies, 
without aiming to be lordly conquerors. So juſt and 
excellent were the purpoſes of Ly CRS; but it is 
the misfortune of this great republic to have avoided an 
effeminacy, which would be injurious to itſelf only, and 
to have indulged a luſt of power, which lays waſte 
mankind ; ſo that it carries it's principle of mortality 
in the very circumſtance, which has raiſed it's glory, 
and conſtitutes it's ſtrength. The reſtleſs ſpirit of HE R- 
CULESs is deſcended to the Spartans, and they can by 
no means content themſelves with-mock-ſkirmiſhes, and 
the idle mimickry of war, Proud of their ſuperiority 
in the field over the whole world, and of that vigor, 
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which ariſes from health and temperance, they are de- 
firous to prove both by their effects, however fatal. 
Founded on a ſcheme of entire ſeparation from the 
manners of other countries, in making foreign acquiſi- 
tions, and giving way to their national ambition, they 
break through the national conſtitution : in ſetting 
Greece at variance with itſelf, they are working their 
own as well as the general deſtruction. And, by the 
facred life of ARTAxERxXEs, (if I foreſee aright,) the 
day cannot be far diſtant, when every people of the 
weſt, reduced to miſery and weakneſs by the wounds of 
civil war, ſhall bend before his arm, ſhall adore the 
riſing power of our eaſtern ſun, and own the healing 
influence of his beams. | | 


' C. 
LETTER CXVII. 


CraTiPPpus to CLEANDER. 


VD this time, Cleander, I am perſuaded, thou con · 
O ſidereft the republic of Lacedemon as an heap of 
peculiarities; and did not the behaviour of the ſtate it- 
felf, as well as the teſtimony of all Greece, unite in con- 
firming my account, thou mighteſt be tempted to ſuſ- 
pect the credit of it, and perhaps to think the whole a 
creature of my own imagination. To be ſerious, the 
Spartan government is ſo remote from the practice of 
the world, and fo ſtrongly reclaimed againſt by the 
voice of nature, that were it not for cuſtom, that ſe- 
cond nature, no people upon earth would willingly con- 
| form 
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' form to it. The penetrating LycurGcvs foreſaw this; 
and from his intimate acquaintance with men and things, 
wiſely judged it impoſſible to fix the form of govern- 
ment, which he gave his countrymen, unleſs he mould- 
ed their paſſions to his laws, and interwove an habit 
of chearful obedience into their very tempers and con- 
ſtitution. To this end he was attentive to their educa- 
tion, beyond what has been recorded of the ancient Per- 
fians, and has diſabled every man from enjoying the 
privileges of a Spartan, who has not gone through the 
ſeveral parts of the inſtitution. No one is a citizen by 
birth, except his father and mother are of the city; 
and as ſoon as an infant is born into a family, the el- 
ders of the tribe examine it. They determine, whether 
it be of a tender or a vigorous make, and accordingly 
either expoſe or educate it, without reflecting, that a 
weak conſtitution often ſettles into a ſtate of health; 
and that nature ſometimes makes amends for a feeble 
and deformed body, by the ſtrength and beauty of the 
underſtanding. If the child is approved, he is aſſigned 
a lot among the citizens, and pronounced capable of 
bearing public offices. They inure them to hardſhips 
from the firſt, and the children of the magiſtrates and 
of private men are clothed and nouriſhed in the fame 
manner. At ſeven years old they are put into the 
claſs of boys, and at the age of eighteen they are num- 
bered among the Ephebi. In the mean time they are 
taught to go barefoot, live entirely upon fleſh, that they 
may have large limbs and florid countenances, and arg 
accuſtomed above all to the exerciſe of hunting, At 
a certain time of the year, ſome of them are laid upon 
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the altar of DANA OR THIA, and ſcourged ſo ſeverely, 
that they haveexpired upon the ſpot. But the patience 
and ſpirit of the boys not only exceeds belief, but even 
the capacity of human nature in all other countries. 
The Goddeſs is ſaid to delight in blood and cruelty ; 
and LyYcuRGvs appointed annually this barbarous ſa- 
crifice at her ſhrine, as well to appeaſe the vengeful 
temper of the Deity, as to make that ſhrine a monu- 
ment of Spartan heroiſm. But does it not argue a want 
of ſenſe, to ſuppoſe any being diſintereſtedly malevolent ? 
Or is it ſo much an exerciſe of courage as enthuſiaſm, 
to ſuffer quietly the follies and the inſolence of depraved 
religion? Exclaim then with me, CLEAN DER, at the 
infamous ſcene, and ſhrink with horror on the very 
mention of ſuch criminal and ill-natured piety. 

There is another cuſtom enjoined by law, and prac- 
tiſed by the boys, which, though ſingular enough, is 
yet much freer from exception than the laſt ; I mean 
that of ſtealing. As all things in the hands of private 
perſons are conſidered as belonging to the ſtate, a dex- 
terity of this kind is fo far from giving offence, that it 
raiſes the charaCter of the perſon, who excels in it, 
The boys are encouraged to it, as it habituates them 
to ſtratagem and military addreſs; and whoever is caught 
in it, is puniſhed, not for the fact, but his want of 
vigilance and quickneſs. The ſhocking ſtory of him, 
who permitted a fox to tear out his bowels, before he 
would difcover the theft, is too well known to be en- 
larged upon. They are bred up in ſtrict reverence of 
the oldeſt citizens. It is expected, that the latter ſhould 
reprove them for every fault committed in their ſight, 

under 
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under pain of the ſame penalty. The younger muſt 
bear theſe reproofs, without reſentment, and with mode- 
ſy; and it is required, whenever they are ſeen publicly in 
the ſtreets, that they ſhould keep their eyes fixed upon, 
the ground, and be guilty of no levity. Nor is it unu= 
ſual for thoſe in the higher claſſes to chooſe out certain 
| youths for their favourites, The law enaQts, that in 
ſuch caſes, the Inamoratos ſhall ſuffer for the treſpaſſes 
of thoſe, whom they protect; and enjoins the reſt, who 
are not honoured in this manner, to ſuppreſs carefully 
the riſing of envy. When a lad has been two years a- 
mong the Ephebi, he is often placed at the head of the 
claſs of boys, and conducts them in the morning to 
their martial exerciſes. In the Gymnaſia, the girls 
contend naked with them in wreſtling, dancing, box- 
ing, and all thoſe ſports, which are aſſigned generally 
to the province of men, No Spartan is indulged. in 
marrying any woman, except he has vanquiſhed her at 
theſe games. It is owing to this education, ſo con- 
trary to the female ſoftneſs in moſt nations, that the 
women of Lacedzmon are eſteemed rough, haughty, 
and aſſuming. GoR Go,» the wife of LEoniDAs, was 
one day asked the reaſon, ** why the ladies of her coun- 
try had fo great a power over the men.” ** Becauſe, 
anſwered ſhe, they alone produce men.“ *T was the 
opinion of LycuRGus, that the inclinations of the 
mother have a ſurprizing effect upon the children, as 
well as her arts of perſuaſion on the husband. So he 
has contrived to unite their ſentiments with each other's, 
and the laws of the republic, by obliging them. to a ſi- 


militude of manners, and training them to warlike ex- 
erciſes. 
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erciſes. Then wonder not, that Venvs is adored in 
armour by this people. Every citizen muſt marry at 
the age of thirty; and whoever has contributed four 
children to the. common ſtock, is diſcharged by law 
from all painful ſervices. The married ladies wear veils, 
and the unmarried ones appear without any. The for- 
mer are ſuppoſed to be contented with their preſent 
husband, and the latter are defirous to gain one. Vir- 
gins are wedded without a dower, and a temporary ex- 
change of wives are allowed in the city, An old man 
may make over his wife to a younger, and a new bride- 
groom muſt viſit his ſpouſe by ſtealth. Theſe are the 
odd paſſages in the connubial laws of Sparta, 
The Ephebi are enjoined many hardſhips, while all, 
who are in the claſs of men, are indulged in an ho- 
nourable tranquillity, and exemption from thoſe toils. 
Public lodgings are ſet apart for them ; they lie down 
together on beds of reeds, and are taught never to give 
way to ſleep from a love of indolence, but merely to re- 
freſh themſelves, and according to the dictates of na- 
ture. They uſe no ointments, nor any bath but the 
river Eurotas. The combats of the Ephebi are ex- 
tremely fierce; and no man is at liberty to own him- 
ſelf conquered, They are forbid to drink, unleſs it be 
to quench their thirſt ; and in order to force them to 
ſobriety, it is enacted, that in the darkeſt nights, they 
ſhould go home without torches, Thou may'ſt ob- 
ſerve, CIE AND ER, to what low minuteneſſes the care 
of Lycurcvs has deſcended, becauſe he well knew, 
that the manners of a ſtate in trifles are of conſequence 
to ſupport it's ſtrength. 


— 
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The Spartans eat together in common halls, Each 
table has a ſelect company; and no man is admitted to 
any one of them, without the general conſent of the 
members, who frequent it. This is done with a view 
to prevent any interruption in the converſation, and 


that no citizen may be uneaſy at the ſeaſons appointed 
for relaxation, Every man ſends in a monthly contri- 
bution for the maintenance of the entertainments ; and 
it is expected, he ſhould come thither, without having pri- 
vately feaſted at his own houſe. One inſtance of ſuch 
luxury, if brought to light, would be attended with in- 
famy. They fit down without any diſtin&ion of age, 
and are waited on by the boys, to whom they preſcribe 
filence, It is not an uncommon thing at theſe times, 
to put ſubtle queſtions to the youth ; and, if they fail 
of returning a ſhort, clear, pertinent, and ready anſwer, 
they are puniſhed by the head of the claſs. After din 
ner, they make ſome of their ſlaves drunk, with a view 
to inſtil an abhorrence of that crime into their children. 
The inhumanity of this practice is more odious, than 
the deſign of it is commendable, The ordinary table 
talk of the Spartans is remarkably improving. Their 
diſcourſe turns chiefly on virtue, liberty, a contempt 
of other nations, their own form of government, the 
character of their lawgiver, and the hiſtory of their 
great men. Theſe ſubjects are always uppermoſt in a 

Spartan's thoughts, 4 wx 
After ſo many particulars recited at large of this peo- 
ple, Iflatter myſelf, that thy friendſhip will induce thee 
to be a little inquiſitive after me. Within a few days 
I ſhall enter into the claſs of men, as thou mayſt ea- 
ſuy 
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fily gueſs, very highly to my comfort; and to complete 
me as a citizen, I am lately become a ſharer in the 
lands of the ſtate; for a Spartan, with whom I had 
contracted an intimate] acquaintance, died fince my re- 
turn from Thebes without any relations, and left me 
the heir to his lot. Believe me, CLEANDER, it was 
with no reluctance, that I exchanged the ſumptuous 
cookery, and the feaſts of Aſia, for the black broth and 
the ſordid diet of this city. Let me confeſs to thee, 
however, that I called up all the powers of diſſimula · 
tion to my help, in counterfeiting an unwilling approba- 
tion of thoſe rough ſports, in'the Paleſtr of their youth, 
where I have acted by turns the part of the victor and 
the vanquiſhed. But the king's ſervice bears down 
every conſideration of private convenience in the breaft 
of the faithful CRAriyrus. And when I reflect on 
the labors of Lacedzmon in profound peace, I ad- 
mire not at their fondneſs for the: comparative repoſe 
of war ; nor is it a virtue in thoſe men to deſpiſe death, 
who lead a life, of which they have reaſon to be 


rn 
CLEANDER to SMERDIS. 


URING the whole courſe of my buſy and dan- 
gerous employment, - never have I more ardently 
wiſhed for the company of my old friends, the partners 
of my ſtudious and ſpeculative years, than I did this 


morning in the ſacred grove of laurel, which 2 
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the temple to the brow of the hill. Thither J retired, 
full of the reflections, which this remarkable place muſt 
ſuggeſt ; and how did I regret thoſe charming conver- 
ſations of our Bactrian ſolitude! Where the venerable 
SMERDIS would lead the inquiſitive CLEANDER into 
the higheft ſubjects, would hear his objections, redreſs 
his errors, direct his reaſonings, and warm his heart. 

hat new lights are thrown upon a queſtion by thoſe 
4 friendly debates! And, for want of ſuch communication, 
How am I topped every moment in my courſe of think- 
ing, while I am tracing to their original the impoſture 
and ſuperſtition, which bring to theſe altars the ado- 
ration and the wealth of all Greece! 

Under theſe diſadvantages, forgive me, gentle Mage, 
ſhould I fall into miſtakes, or even controvert ſome 
opinions, which prevail among our eaſtern ſages, For 
never can I be perſuaded, that the oracles, which we 
ſee ſcattered all over this land of idolatry, are under 
the immediate guidance of the great enemy of truth 
and order ; that the knowledge of future events delivered 
there is an emanation from the impious ARIMANI1vUs ; 
and that ſuch are the methods, by which he eſtabliſhes 
the kingdom of error, and diverts the worſhip of man- 
kind from it's only true object. How hard is the ſup- 
poſition, that the juſt, the benign OR oMAsp Es ſhould 
ſuffer the human mind, confined and fallible, as he 
created it, to be thus unequally attacked, thus invinci- 
bly deluded ? And what a prepoſterous diſpenſation is 
it, that where he is adored with that purity, which 
reaſon dictates, and his own prophet has preſcribed, no 
ſuch divine communications are vouchſafed; while he per- 
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mits the book of fate to be opened near every venerable 
grove and romantic fountain in Greece, for the pur- 
poſes of impiety and ſuperſtition ! 

But we need not fear any ſuch concluſion. OR o- 
MASDEs ſpeaks to all men by the great voice of reaſon 
and nature, and to the purer eaſt by his ſacred volume. 
By theſe ways the ſupreme Wiſdom teaches us, what 
we are concerned to know; and we cannot expect to 
be indulged in the vain curioſity of foreſeeing what can- 
not be prevented. Nor is AR1MAN1vUs to be charged 
with revealing thoſe ſecrets, From all I could obſerve 
in this ſeat of divination, we are not to recur to any 
preternatural power. Blind devotion and artful ma- 
nagement will explain the whole myſtery ; and men 
are deceived but by men. 

As ſoon as one begins to aſcend the ſacred mountain, 
every thing appears adapted to inſpire a religious horror.” 
The ancient trees hanging over the rock on each fide 
the temple, and the rock itſelf opening into a rude kind 
of ſemicircle, whoſe ecchoes increaſe the confuſed voices, 
and the ſound of the trumpets, which always make 
part of the ceremony ; the magnificence of the build- 
ings, and the richneſs and elegance of the conſecrated 
gifts, ſufficient of themſelves to ſtrike the imagination, 
are particularly pointed out, and exaggerated by a ſet 
of men, whoſe buſineſs it is to wait upon ſtrangers; 
and who, I obſerved, endeayoured to lead them into 
ſome account of themſelves, and the circumſtances, 
which brought them to conſult the God. 

After duly performing the various facrifices and pu- 
* without which the temple is not to be ap- 
proached, 
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proached, they are conducted thither ; their head muf- 
fled up in their garmeats, and trumpets blowing all 
round them, that no ſight or ſound of evil omen may 
interrupt the proceflion, This indeed makes a moſt 
ridiculous appearance; and what with the ſolemnity, the 
noiſe, and the uneaſy poſture they walk in, they are 
quite fatigued and confounded by the time they get to 
the cell, where they wait with their queſtions in their 
hands. While they are in this devout expectation, they 
are ſometimes refreſhed with the moſt fragrant odors iſſu- 
ing from the inmoſt receſſes of the. temple. As this is a 
token of the Deity's peculiar favor, it ſcarce ever hap- 
pens, but when ſome perſon of conſequence is among 
the ſuppliants. 

In the mean time water is brought to the Pythia from 
the Caſtalian fountain, and ſhe chews the leaves of the 
facred laurel, to prepare her for the prophetic office. 
Immediately ſhe ruſhes into the ſanctuary, her hair di- 
ſhevelled, her color changed, her eyes rolling, foaming 
at the mouth, and with all the marks of fury and di- 
tration, She throws down the cenſers and the laurel- 
branches, that ſtand in her way; and at laſt is ſeated 
upon the tripod by the attending priefts, and delivers 
the anſwer of the God in a loud and hollow voice. 

Thou wilt imagine, I muſt be attentive to ſo extra- 
ordinary a ſpectacle; and every circumſtance brought 
to my mind the tradition, they have here, about the 
firſt diſcovery of the prophetic cave, over which the 
tripod is placed. Some goats, they tell us, browzing 
upon the edge, ſuddenly fell into a kind of madneſs, 
leaping and making ſtrange noiſes. The goatherd ran 


to 
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to the cave, and, looking down into it, was ſeized in 
the ſame manner; his features were diſtorted, and the 
tone of his voice altered, juſt as it happens to the Py- 
thia, and the ſpirit of divination came upon him. This 
ſurely points out to us a phyſical ſolution : we know the 
vapors ariſing from different parts of the earth have 
very ſenſible effects upon the human body. There are 
exhalations, that cauſe inſtant death; there are caverns, 
that ſtupify for a time: and may not the Caſtalian foun- 
tain, running through the ſame ſoil, partake of the ſame 
qualities? May not the laurel too promote the epileptic 
ſymptoms? Such is the nature of that plant, according to 
the obſervation of HiryocRATESs; and hence perhaps it 
is dedicated to APOLLO, the author of enthuſiaſm, and 
bears a principal part in all the rites of divination. Theſe 
are inſtances, where the paroxyſm has been ſo violent, 
that even the ſacred miniſters were terrified, and left the 
Pythia to herſelf; and not long fince ſhe died in the 
operation, having taken probably too ſtrong a doſe. 
Beſides, on any other principles, what can this fury 
mean? Can it ſerve any purpoſe, but that of amuſing 
and confounding the multitude? Can a mad-man ſee 
further into futucity than one in his ſenſes? And ſhould 
not the mind in it's undiſturbed ſtate be fitteſt to con- 
verſe with a ſuperior intelligence ? 

How difterent is the diſpoſition of the holy men, 
amongſt whom thou reſideſt! Abſtracted indeed from 
the world, but not unfit for it, not heated by paſſion, 
nor ſunk into melancholy, they are prepared to receive 
the divine influence; and if ſuch influence, after the 
copious ſtreams ſhed upon our great lawgiver, ſtill de- 
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ſcends upon the ſons of men, it muſt be upon theſe his 
ſucceſſors. The effects at leaſt are worthy ſo ſublime 
an original, Theſe ſages are not employed in giving 
doubtful anſwers to trifling or impious queſtions, in en- 
couraging a curiofity deſtructive both of happineſs and 
virtue; but in one great ſcheme of benevolence and 
inſtruction, in correcting the miſtaken, ſuccouring the 
unfortunate, pointing out the great truths of morality, 
and leading the way to the practice of it. 

Formerly the oracles were all delivered in verſe; but 
they were generally in ſo bad a taſte, and ſometimes 
ſo lame and irregular, that, as the age grew more cri- 
tical, they could not be borne any longer. It was too 
plain an abſurdity, that Homer and HESIOD ſhould 
be greater maſters of the art than the God of poetry, 
who inſpired them; and therefore he now uſually ſpeaks 
in proſe. But to preſerve the ancient form, there is a 
band of poets ready, who reduce the anſwers into mea- 
ſure, and may be uſeful alſo to give them ſenſe and co- 
herence upon occaſion. 

Not that ſenſe and coherence are always thought ne- 
ceſſary. The God adapts himſelf to the genius of his 
votaries; and to thoſe, who admire moſt what they 
leaſt underſtand, he condeſcends to give words without 
a meaning, from which they ſeldom fail to pick out ſome- 
thing applicable to their wiſhes or their fears. A cer- 
tain degree indeed of obſcurity is eſſential to every ora- 
cle; it becomes the dignity of the power, who diſ- 
penſes them ; and it were profane to expoſe the divine 
ſecrets too plainly to the unhallowed vulgar. Thus does 
ſuperſtition impoſe upon itſelf, and leaves fraud and con- 

Vor. III. I | trivance 
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trivance little to do. Not but in thoſe caſes, where 
more caution is required, the fineſt artifices are employ- 
ed to ſupport the credit of the temple : the way of life, 
the paſſions, the expectations, the very countenance of 
the conſultor is attended to, Where the probability lies 
ſtrongly on one ſide of the queſtion, the anſwer inclines 
that way. Generally it is ſo adjuſted, as tolerably to 
ſuit either event; and where public buſineſs is the ſub- 
je, and more eyes are turned upon it, there it is par- 
ticularly involved and ambiguous. The Delphic ſhrine, 
however, has the reputation of ſpeaking plainly ; and 
the reſt of the prophetic Gods and heroes, and even 
APoLLo himſelf from his other temples, ſend their 
worſhippers hither, to get their revelations farther re- 
vealed. A 

While I was ſurveying the ſacred treaſury, and ob- 

ſerved altyoft in every room ſome coſtly offering of 

| CRoEs8vs, I could not but pity that unfortunate prince, 
whoſe: dependance on this very oracle loſt him his crown, 
And when a Spartan of the company was ſhewing me 
the tablet, whereon is engraved the famous anſwer given 
to LyYCcURGUs, I pointed to CRoEsus's golden lion, 
and ſaid, See there a memorial of a different nature, 
The God, who gave a ſanction to the conſtitutions of 
your lawgiver, ſent the no leſs devout Lydian monarch 
on an expedition, that ruined him; and, as he eſta- 
bliſhed one government, he overturned another.” 

'The greateſt number, and the moſt valuable of the 
preſents were, I took notice, of the ſame age with thoſe 
laſt mentioned. The multitude indeed ſtill flocks to 
theſe altars; and the ſtates of Greece on every great 


occaſion 
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occaſion of conqueſt or deliverance, ſtill dedicate a ſta« 
tue or erect a trophy. But the men of underſtanding 
and conſequence no longer repoſe that truſt in the deci- 
fions from Delphi, which their anceſtors uſed to do. The 
inſtances of influence and corruption, which theſe later 
times have afforded, muſt indeed be ſufficient to open 
their eyes, and put an end to fo ſlaviſh a prejudice. 
The portico of Parian marble, which adorns the front 
of the temple, was the price of driving the Piſiſtratidæ 
out of Athens; and the ſtory of HiPP1as is not yet 
forgotten at the Perſian court, who uſed to complain, 
that while the oppoſite faction had the care of the fa- 
cred buildings, the Spartans, who conſulted the oracle 
(whatever their queſtions were) had always the ſame 
anſwer returned them, that they ſhould reftore li- 
berty to Athens.” The like intereſted motives prevailed 
upon the Pythia, Perialla, to pronounce D&Mar a Tus 
illegitimate; and we have heard the old men of 
XERxXEes's court deſcribe the ſatisfaction the exiled 
king expreſſed, when he heard at Thermopylæ, that 
the impious prieſteſs was convicted and deprived, The 
taſte, that begins to prevail all over this country for 
real ſcience, and the free debates upon the great prin» 
Ciples of nature and religion, which are held at Athens 
particularly, will go on to expole the impoſture ; and I 
foreſee, without conſulting the God, that in the next 
age his prophecies will be ridiculed, and his altar de- 
ſerted. | 
One word more, to obviate a prejudice relating ta 
this oracle, which is fpread over the eaſt, The panic, 
which ſeized the troops of NERxES, when they came 
kts near 
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near Delphi, has been wonderfully magnified, Thun- 
ders are ſaid to have burſt from Parnaſſus, and ſtones 
to have rolled down it's ſides in defence of the holy 
place. The attempt upon it indeed miſcarried; but 
the ſame army plundered and burnt a ſumptuous tem- 
ple of the ſame Deity at Abæ, which, it ſhould ſeem, 


he was equally concerned to protect. 


May we, holy Mage, be content with, and make the 
beſt uſe of the preſent time; this is the method to lay 
in happineſs for futurity. The wiſe and gracious OR o- 
MASDES has given us a prudence and ſagacity, ſufficient 


for the common events of life; and where the proſpect 
is clouded, and out of the reach of our view, we may 


ſafely truſt ourſelves in thoſe hands, from whence we 
came, and whither we are to return. It is ridiculous 
to hope for information from above upon every trifle ; 
and a traveller through Greece muſt remark, that ora- 
cles are much the moſt frequent in Bœotia, which is 
by no means the country of wits or philoſophers, 
W. 


LETTER CXX. 
TELEPHANES to CLEAnDER, From Perſepolis. 


HILE I enjoy, CLEANDER, an honourable 
| ſubſiſtence in the court of ARTAXERXESs, it 


would ſhew great ingratitude in me not to acknowledge, 


that the ſource of all my good fortune was from thee. 
During the ſhort time I have been in Perſia, I have 
borne a ſhare in the public mourning, and loſt a generous 
patron 
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patron in MEGAaByYzUs. He received me with great hu- 
manity, and was pleaſed with the * deſign I had drawn 
for a repoſitory of that valuable collection, which thou 
ſenteſt him out of Greece, The materials were in rea- 
dineſs for beginning the work, if his death had not pre- 
vented it. But I was ſo fortunate as to be made known, 
through his recommendation, to the other ſatraps of 
this magnificent court, and even to the great king ; 
and a little before MEGAaByz2Us's death was promoted 
to an employment under OTANEs, ſuperintendant of 
the royal palaces. The province aſſigned me was to 
carry on the ornaments of the ſplendid palace of Perſe- 
polis, to which improvements have been made by every 
ſucceeding prince from Cy Rus, who is eſteemed the 
founder. To pay the laſt reſpect to my excellent bene- 


factor, I came hither in the mournful retinue, which 


attended his obſequies; I ſaw him here entombed in the 
royal mount, among the graves of the Perſian monarchs- 
About four hundred foot diſtance from the citadel, the 
ſame rock of black marble, on which that is ſituated, 
riſes to a conſiderable height; and in it are cut many 
cells and apartments, but into them no living perſon 
ever deſcends, and the coffins are let down by machines 
from the top. 

There is a ſtate and magnificence in the ſtructure 
and ſituation of this palace, that ſtrikes every beholder 
with pleaſure and amazement, It ſtands north eaſt of 
thecity, commanding that ſpacious valley,through which 
runs the river Araxes, The rock for threeſcore acres 
appears to have been cut into form, with immenſe coſt 


* See Letter LXXXVIII. Vol. II. 
I 3 and 
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and toil, for the foundation of this marvellous pile. No- 
thing can be more ſtately than the double flight of ſtairs, 
which carries up to the firſt platform of the palace by 
ninety five ſteps from the plain below. The fteps are ſo 
commodiouſly contrived, and of ſuch a breadth from 
one ſide to the other, that twelve horſemen may with 
great eaſe ride up a-breaſt, The aſcent to the upper 
court is by a ſecond flight of ſtairs, with a large land- 
ing half way, after the manner of the farſt, The ſides 
of the rock both to the lower and upper platform are 


cut in a perpendicular ſteep, and ornamented with fi- 


gures in relievo; thoſe upon the firſt in a rude groteſque 
file; but thoſe upon the ſides of the ſecond, which re- 
preſents a proceſſion and facrifice after a victory, are 
performed in a better taſte, The citadel at the eaſt 
end of the palace is encircled with three walls each ri- 
ling above the other ; the firſt ſixteen cubits high, the 
ſecond twice that height, and the laſt threeſcore. They 
are entered by ſeven gates of burniſhed braſs. From 
the ſummit of this citadel there is a moſt extenſive 
proſpect, circumſcribed only by the heavens themſelves, 
There is not in theſe Aſiatic buildings the fame ſym- 
| metry and proportion, which we ſo much boaſt of in 
Greece; but there is in them ſomething more great and 
ſtupendous, than can perhaps reſult from the more re- 
gular deſigns of art. It cannot always be ſaid, that 
the workmanſhip ſurpaſles the materials ; and yet the 
labour, that has been employed in the ſeveral parts, is 
incredible. The buildings upon the upper platform 
are of Porphyry; which, notwithſtanding the hardneſs 
of the ſtone, is inlaid in many places with a great variety 
of 
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of other coſtly marbles, repreſenting in Moſaic human 
figures, landskips, beaſts and lowers. The inner walls 
of the ſtate apartments are of black marble ſo exquiſite- 


ly poliſhed, that they reflect every object like a ſteel 


mirror, which extremely heightens the luſtre of the 
gold upon the freeze, corniſhes, and flutings of the pil- 
lars. The famous vine in the king's bed- chamber, 
which ſpreads it's branches over the royal bed, is, in my 
opinion, better deviſed than executed. The ſtalk and 
branches are of burniſhed gold, and the cluſters of ori- 
ent pearl mixed with rubies of great value. The bed- 
ſtead likewiſe is of gold, and the footſtool alone eſtimat- 
ed at three thouſand talents. The ſtate in the preſence- 
chamber is ſupported with four columns of the ſame 
metal thick- ſet with precious ſtones; and the coverings 
are of purple embroidered with various colors. | 
In the bas reliefs about this palace are repreſented moſt 
of the civil and religious ceremonies of the Perſians, 
and, under proper emblems, the doctrines of the Magi. 


T was amazed to ſee upon one of the walls an image of 


monſtrous ſhape, with many arms, like the Briareus of 
the Grecian poets, till I diſcovered, that ARIMAN1Us, 
the firſt principle of all evil, was meant by it. 

There is near the entrance of the great hall a jaſper 
tablet, twenty foot in height from the ground, in- 
ſcribed with myſterious characters. The kind of writ- 


ing is known to few, Some have attributed the inven- 


tion of it to an eminent ſage called BELTESHAZZER, 
who was ſatrap of the province of Babylon under the 
later Aſſyrian kings, and bore conſiderable honors, af- 
ter the diſſolution of the empire, in the courts of Cy- 

14 AXARES 
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AXAREs and CyRus, From an Hebrew captive he 
was raiſed to a ſtate of ſovereign dignity, for his extra- 
ordinary wiſdom, and uncommon endowments; It is 
recorded of him, that he was poſſeſſed of a ſpirit of di- 
vination, and exactly foretold the great revolutions, that 
happened in thoſe times. His knowledge extend- 
ed itſelf to all thoſe ſciences and arts, that tend to en- 
large the mind and embelliſh life ; and what makes me 
mention him with the greater fondneſs is this, that he 
not only encouraged thg,improvement of arts in others, 
but was a maſter in ſeveral of them, and particular- 
ly in architecture. Some ſtrokes of his genius, I am 
told, appear in the plan and ſtructure of this palace; 
and a conſiderable part of that at Suſa, where he long 
reſided, was built by him. It is a moſt finiſhed de- 
ſign, and ſhews his ſingular good taſte in building, To 
this BELTESHAZZER, ſome maintain, the peculiar ſim- 
plicity of the Perſian worſhip is owing; and Zoroas- 
TER, they ſay, had never appeared as a reformer of 
the Magian principles, if BELTESHAZZER had not 
firſt been. The royal favor, by which he was eminent- 
ly diſtinguiſhed under the new monarch after the taking 
of Babylon, having created him the envy of the other 
ſatraps, they plotted to deftroy him by obtaining a de- 
cree from CYAXARESsS of ſuch a nature, as they knew 
the religion of the Jews, which he firmly adhered to, 
would inevitably oblige him to tranſgreſs. The king 
having inadvertently ſigned the decree, could not fave 
him without weakening his own authority ; and the 
penalty for tranſgreſſing required, that he ſhould be ex- 
poſed to lions, The ſtory is ſet forth in ſculpture 
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upon an inner wall of this palace, where the king is 
ſeated in ftate with the inſignia of royalty ; and a pri- 
ſoner brought in chains before him, who by the ſolem- 
nity of the proceeding appears to be a perſon of emi- 
nence, For on one fide the throne are ranged the gran- 
dees of his court; and on the other the magi; and 
a ſelect number of prieſts and nobles are withdrawn a- 
part, and ſeem to expoſtulate with one another concerning 
the priſoner, Under theſe is placed a guard of fix ranks 
of pikes, both men and arms in full proportion. With 
great unwillingneſs CYAXAREs gave up his able and 
faithful counſellor, He was ſhut up in a cave of lions. 
But thoſe ſavage animals had no power over him, and 
after having remained a night in this confinement, he 
was taken out unhurt, to the great confuſion of his ene- 
mies. This confirmed the king in the opinion, which 
he entertained before of his ſanity, and convinced all 
men that BELTESHAZZER was a perſon peculiarly fa- 
vored by the Gods. As a memorial of this ſtory there are, 
within an arch near the paſſage leading to the ſubter- 
ranean apartments, the figure of a man with long hair, 
to ſhew the eminent rank of the perſon, and a lion 
lying tamely at his feet, in ſign of this miraculous 
eſcape. This is obvious enough. But more of the ſculp- 
ture upon theſe walls is in the hieroglyphic way alto- 
gether wrapt up in ſymbols. To form theſe ſymbols, 
they make uſe not only of natural animals, but chime- 
rical and fabulous ones; as beaſts with wings, and birds 
with four feet. Theſe are images of the ſeveral ſtates 
and empires, that are or have been. The Aſſyrian mo- 
narchy is figured by a winged lion with-a crown upon 


it's 
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it's head, implying the quick progreſs of it's conqueſts. | 


Thus the ram being the royal enſign of Perſia, the 
ram's head, ſeen upon the pillars here with horns one 
higher than the other, was expreſſive of the Medo-Per- 
fian empire. By the combats and fierce encounters of 
the natural or fiQtitious animals are ſet forth the wars 
of different countries, and the events of thoſe wars de- 
termining the fate of empires. There is likewiſe an hi- 
eroglyphic language uſed in the writings of the eaſtern 
fages, which bears, I am told, a ſtrict analogy to this 
ſculptured imagery. ® * * * Deſunt cetera. | 
L. 


LETTER CXXI. 
CI RAM ER to Ons AES. From Delphi. 


Thought it would be unpardonable, while I conti- 
nued in the land of oracles, to neglect paying a vi- 

ſit at the cave of TROHONI C, which is attended even 
with a greater variety of ſtrange circumſtances than 
the ſhrine at Delphi, and differs in the myſterious ter- 
ror of it's ceremonies from all others in the world. 
On mentioning the ſcheme to my companions, they 
readily cloſed in with it. PRoCLEs and I contrived, 
each of us, to form a queſtion, which we might pro- 
poſe, when we arrived there; and engaged old AR- 
CHIAS to reſerve one of his family-doubts for the reſo- 
lution of the Demi-God. We journied in a few days 
from Delphi to Lebadea; and on one fide of the town, 
entered a very beautiful and romantic foreſt, which 
they call the* grove of TzoeHonivs, The river Her- 


* Pauſan. Bcootic. 
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cynna winds through it. On the fide of a riſing ground 
ſtands the temple, ſupported by brazen pillars; in the 
midſt of it is the entrance into the prophetic cavern. 
We furniſhed ourſelves with ſome cakes dipt in honey, 
and narrow ladders, according to our inſtructions ; and 
proceeded in good order up the hill. Early in the 
morning the prieſts met us in their formalities at the 
door of a building dedicated to Good Fortune, where 
we were commanded to remain ſome hours. They 
asked, what were our reſpective difficulties ; and told 
us, we muſt make an offering to ApoLLo, SATURN, 
JuerTER, Juno and Ceres. Victims were brought 


out with all ſpeed ; and the bowels being inſpected, it 


was declared the Deity would be favourable ; and then 
we were invited to make a repaſt out of the leavings 
of the altar, I took the freedom to enquire, if any 
other rites muſt be performed, before we were permitted 
to deſcend. The holy men, who waited on us, look- 
ed at me with ſuch indignation, that I began to find I 


| had made a falſe ſtep. One of them immediately en- 


tered into ſo large a detail of luſtrations and expiations, 
which were neceſſary for paſt offences, that I would 
have given a thouſand Darics to have been that moment 
ſacrificing a Bactrian ox in the Mithriac cell, rather 
than that this idle curiofity ſhould have drawn me into 
a perplexing farce, fo inconſiſtent with the genius of 
true religion. At the cloſe of the evening, we were in- 
formed, it was time to break off our divine medita- 
tions, and walk down to the river, conducted by two 
boys about thirteen years of age. In the mean time 
the priefts buſted themſelves in offering a ram to AG A- 

MEDES, 
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MEDEs, on whoſe auſpicious aſpect depends the ratifi- 
cation of the former omens, As we were undreſſing 
to bathe, PROCLEs, with his uſual vivacity, whiſper- 
ed me, that“ he was amazed how one conſultor of an 
oracle could look upon another without laughing.“ 
That ceremony ended, two doſes of water were admi- 
niſtred to each of us; the one called Lethè, to drown 
the remembrance of thoſe things, which ſo lately were 
the greateſt part of our concerns; and the other Mne- 
moſynè, to make us retain the memory of whatever 
was to be exhibited in our deſcent. No body but Ak- 
CHIAS could bear theſe draughts with a pious reſigna- 
tion. My head was ſo intoxicated with them, that I 
was in a fit condition to receive every thing the prieſts 
ſhould tell me, and to enter the cave with a religious 
kind of horror. After an obeiſance or two to a fine 
ſtatue of Dx DALus's workmanſhip, we were arrayed 


in linen habits adorned with ribbons, and the venerable 


Theban ſtept forward to the mouth of the cave. He 
was rolled into it, and continued there for an hour, 
When he came out, (which was with his feet foremoſt,) 
the natural gravity of my friend's face ſeemed heighten- 
ed into an inflexible dulneſs. He was preſently con- 
veyed to the ſeat of Mnemoſyne, and having related 


what he had ſeen and heard very confuſedly, he was 


conducted into the temple of Good Fortune, where he 
was adviſed to ſtay, till he ſhould be reſtored to his for- 
mer ſenſes. PROCLEs and I were ſo aſtoniſhed at this 
appearance, that I believe the terror of entering into 
the cell made an alteration in our looks, almoſt equal 
to that, which might be expected on returning fr 

b it. 
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it. However, it was too late to withdraw. PRocLEs 
went through all the forms in the ſame manner with 
ARCHIAs ; and when he roſe again above ground, he 
was no more the lively, the humorous companion I 
had converſed with; every laughing feature was ſtruck 
out of his countenance, My turn being next, though 
I knew the whole to be an impudent impoſture, yet 
it occurred to me, there muſt be ſomewhat contagious 
in it, ſince PRoCLEs had the ſame ſentiments; and, 
if it had been poſſible, the good ſenſe of the man would 
have ſaved him from this extraordinary ſtupefaction. 
In great anxiety therefore I defired leave to ſpeak with my 
acquaintance, that had gone through the operation, but 
was hurried into the cave without a moment's pauſe- 
When I fell down, I was beſet on the ſudden with a 
miſt, and not having underſtanding enough to be cer- 
tain, whether I was awake or in a dream, conjecture, 
that I received a blow upon the head, which ſtunned 
me. Soon after I fancied, that * I ſaw an immenſe gap 
reſembling an hollowed ſphere. It had a darkneſs, 
not ſtill, but thick and agitated. I ſhook at the dread- 
ful noiſes of beaſts, and groans of men and women, 

that iſſued from an unfathomable depth. At laſt all was 
huſhed, and a ſmall voice pronounced ſome obſcure 
words, by way of anſwer to my interrogatories, that 


* See Plut. p. 590. Vol. II. Par 1624. In his Treatiſe 
of SocraTEs's Demon, where one Timarcaus, defirous 
to be inſtructed in the nature of it, is ſaid to have viſited 
TRoPHONIUsS, and ſeen an allegorical viſion, which is re- 
lated and explained at large. 

are 
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are not worthy to be blotted on my paper. As ſoon 
as the voice ceaſed, I was dragged out of the cell, paſſed 
a ſevere examination, and having refreſhed myſelf in 
the temple, we, the 'next morning at break of day, 
took our leave of TRoPHONIVs and his prieſts, - 

In my way back to Delphi, I made a vow by the 
hallowed groves of our prophet, that I would not again 
torture my imagination to find queſtions for an oracle, 
convinced more than ever, that a man's own fagacity 
is the only Dzmon to be truſted in real difficulties. 

Whence it proceeds, ORsaMEs, I cannot tell, but 
there is ſomething in darkneſs, that calls up the fears, 
and diſturbs the chearfulneſs of human nature, For 
which reaſon, I am often offended at thoſe, who re- 
preſent a ſecret grot, or a gloomy cavern, as the im- 
mediate place of his preſence, whoſe moſt perfect em- 
blem is the radiant MiTHRAs, expoſed for ever in 
the glorious concave of the heavens, to engage the 
eyes and worſhip of the rational part of his creation. 

C. 


LETTER CXXIL 


CLEANDER to GoBrYas chief ſcribe. 


No ſooner received information, that the plague, 
which has raged the whole ſummer at Athens with 
great violence, was conſiderably abated, than I deter- 
mined to ſet out on my return thither ; and as the roads 
at that ſeaſon of the year are much infeſted with par- 


ties of ſoldiers both of the Peloponneſian and Athenian 
allies ; 
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allies, I took hold of an opportunity, which fortune 
threw in my way, to join the train of CAaLL1as and 
NavusiCLEs, the Athenian deputies to the aſſembly of 
the Amphictyons, who were preparing for their jour- 
ney home at the ſame time with myſelf. I experienced 
the good effects of travelling under their protection; 
for, upon the borders of the territories of Attica, we 
fell in with a party of Bœotian light horſe, who were 
ſcouring the country : the deputies immediately ſent to 
acquaint the commanding officer with their character, 
which by the law of nations, and the general practice 
of the Greeks, was ſufficient to ſecure them, and their 
retinue, from any arreſt or vexation in their paſſage. 
The officer behaved with great politeneſs on this occaſion, 
and prevented by his authority the violence, with which 
the rough ſoldiers, greedy of ſpoil, were preparing to lay 
us under contribution. The reſt of our journey paſſed 
without any remarkable incident. The morning after 
our arrival CALLIAs and NAVUSICLEs made a report, 
ficſt in the ſenate, and afterwards before the afſembly 
of the people, of their behaviour in the Amphictyonic 
council, as repreſentatives of the commonwealth of A- 
thens. They gave in the roll of contributions, which 
were laid upon all the Grecian ſtates for the enlargements 
and repairs of the temple of Delphi, and the particular 
ſum, which Athens was obliged to furniſh towards her 
part in carrying on ſo pious a work. They related a 
ſpeech made by the deputies of Corinth againſt the Athe- 
nians, for erecting a chapel in the temple of Delphi, in 
memory of the battle near Naupactus; which conclud- 
ed with a motion, that a fine ſhould be ſet upon them 


by 
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by the Amphictyons, for the celebrating victories of 
the Greeks over each other, in the ſame place, where 
their conqueſts over Barbarians alone were conſecrated 
to poſterity. But NavsICLEs exerted himſelf with 
ſuch activity in oppoſition to it, by ſhewing, amongſt 
other things, that the Athenians had done nothing un- 
precedented, but only followed the example of the Bce- 
otians, who erected ſtatues in the ſame temple, after 
the defeat of the Athenians at Tanagra, that the Co- 
rinthians were forced to drop their motion. When 
the report was finiſhed, the people unanimouſly approv- 
ed what had been done in their name by CALLIAas 
and NAUSICLES, and likewiſe decreed them crowns 
of gold, for their vindication of Athens againſt the un- 

jiuſt aſperſions of the Corinthians. Their embaſſy ex- 
pired with the uſual compliment of being invited to a 
public entertainment in the Prytanæum. 

The plague is by this time entirely ceaſed; and indeed 
it abated gradually with the heats of the ſummer. I aſked 
HiPPoCRATEsS, what number he thought it had de- 
ſtroyed: he told me, by the moſt exact computation he 
could make, it had carried off no leſs than four thou- 
ſand four hundred citizens (not to mention ſtrangers) 
amongſt whom the order of the Hippeis had loſt three 
hundred for their ſhare. So terrible a depopulation, 
one ſhould think, noble ſcribe, would inſpire this ſtate 
with humble and moderate ſentiments, and a deſire of 
reſtoring the tranquillity of Greece. But this is fo far 
from being the caſe, that their ſpirits are more raiſed 
than ever, by a relation ſent hither by DEMosTH ENEs 
of a defeat, which the Acarnanians and Argives, under 

| his 
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his conduct, have given to the Ambracians and * 
ponneſians under that of Eux Y LOoc Hus. 

The Ambracians having entered Acarnania with eight 
thouſand heavy armed foot, took poſſeſſion of a fort 
called Olpis, which is built on the top of a hill not far 
from the ſea, There EuR yLocnvs joined them with 
a body of Peloponneſians, who, by marching through 
by-ways, eſcaped the vigilance of ſome Acarnanian 
troops, that lay in wait to intercept them. A few days 
after this junction, a ſquadron of twenty Athenian ſhips 
appeared in the gulph of Ambracia, and DEMosrTHE- 
NES with an army of Acarnanians and] Argives, (to 
whom were added three hundred Meſſenians and ſixty 
Athenian archers) came up, and pitched his camp in 
ſight of the enemy. The two armies remained quiet 
two days, but early on the 16th began an engagement, 
that laſted till evening. DeEMosTHENEs with great 
judgment foreſeeing, where the ſtreſs of the ation muſt 
lie, placed four hundred Peltaſtai or Targetiers in a hol- 
low way covered with buſhes, which extended itſelf a- 
long the flank of his right wing. The enemy's left 
making a motion to ſurround him, met with a vigorous 
reſiſtance in front, and was charged at the ſame time 
ſo briskly in the rear by the ambuſcade, that, after a 
ſhort diſpute, they threw down their arms, and fled. 
EUR YLOCHUS himſelf was killed in endeavouring to 
rally his men. In another part of the field the ene- 
my's right wing, compoſed chiefly of Ambracians, who 
are reckoned the moſt warlike people in thoſe parts, 
broke the left of DEMosTHENEs, and puſhed it to 
the walls of Argos; but returning in diſorder from 
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the purſuit, the Athenian general advanced againſt them 
with his victorious troops, and obliged them to take 
refuge within the walls of Olpis. The next morning 
 MgnepaTvus, who ſucceeded EurRyLochvs in the 
command, propoſed to DEMosTHENEs to ſurrender 
the fortreſs, upon condition, that he ſhould be permit- 
ted to retire with the Peloponneſian forces only ; which 
the latter conſented to, with a view- of rendering the 
Lacedzmonians odious amongſt their allies for deſerting 
the Ambracians. DemosTHENEs, after ſetting up a 
trophy, and burying his dead, decamped with his army, 
to oppoſe the remainder of the Ambracian forces, who, 
he had received intelligence, were marching to the aſſi- 
Nance of their countrymen. He found them engaged 
in the ſtreights of Idomene, where his ſuperior skill in 
the art of war, and a perfect knowledge of the country, 
enabled him to gain a complete victory, For having 
ſent a detachment to ſeize the paſſages of the mountains, 
he marched with the reſt along the great road, and beat 
up the Ambracian quarters ſo ſuddenly, that the out- 
guards made but very little reſiſtance; the reſt were 
ſoon routed, and a miſerable ſlaughter made of them. 
— Thoſe, who attempted to eſcape, were killed or taken 
by the Acarnanian parties, who had beſet the ways. 
Others, rather than ſurrender to their worſt enemies, 
choſe to caſt themſelves into the ſea, and ſwim for 
fafety to the Athenian ſhips, which were cruiſing on 
that coaſt, In ſhort, on this occaſion the republic of 
Athens has acquired great glory. Her general (who in 
token of his victories has ſent hither two hundred ſuits 
of armour) recovered his reputation ; and the Ambra- 
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cians received irreparable damages. DE Mos THEN ES 
adds in his letters, that this ſucceſs might be attended with 
greater advantages ; but that the Acarnanians, preferring 
their old neighbourhood to that of an Athenian colony, 
are on the point of concluding an accommodation with 
the Ambracians, at which this ſtate is with good rea- 
ſon diſſatisfied. 

Thou may'ſt imagine, potent lord, I was not a little 
ſurprized at the arrival of ZopyRvUs here from Epheſus 
in a Phoenician ſhip. What inducement he has had to 
ſeek the Athenian protection, after quitting the Perſian 
court in ſo abrupt a manner, I am unable to diſcover ; 
but in his daily converſation, he throws off every mark 
of duty and allegiance to his ſovereign, by ſetting forth 
the facility of ſeizing ſome advantageous port in the Per- 
ſian dominions, and proffering his ſervice to conduct 
a colony of Athenians to any, which it may be thought 
proper to make an attempt upon, From the opinion, 
which the better ſort of citizens have formed of his 
character, and their unwillingneſs to entangle them- 
ſelves in diſputes with the great king at a juncture, 
when the war now on foot demands their whole atten« 
tion, I ſhould conjecture, that this republic will enter 
into none of his projects. But whether the hopes of 
gain may not allure private adventurers to embark with 
him in ſome deſperate enterprize, I ſhall not pretend 
to determine. However thou may'ſt depend on the 
earlieſt notice of his motions; and I think PyTHoN 
ſhould be talked to on this ſubject. That miniſter ſent 
hither pretty early information of the army and fleet 
preparing in the Perſian provinces; and by the decrees 
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paſſed in the aſſembly before my return from Delphi, 
he will be furniſhed with ſufficient materials for a con- 
ference. I am well aſſured, that the ſenate have taken 
great alarm at ſome ſecret advices from their emiſſaries 
in Thebes and Sparta, Some of the principal members, 
with whom I converſe, intimate their ſuſpicions, that the 
Lacedzmonians will not be ſo ſcrupulous as themſelves, 
about giving up the Greek cities in Aſia, becauſe the 
Tonian colonies are related to the Athenians by extrac- 
tion, And indeed as the Perſian miniſtry have in all 
their negotiations laid great ſtreſs on this point, an al- 
liance with Lacedemon would be the moſt deſirable 
meaſure. At the ſame time, whatever views they may 
have about extending the commerce of the empire, and 
rendering the iſlands in the Egean ſea dependent upon 
the monarch of Afia, will be beſt anſwered by weak- 
ening the naval ftrength of the Athenians. 

The elections for magiſtrates were over as uſual on 
the iſt of the month Hecatombeon ; they have gone 
chiefly in CLEoN's favor. Thou wilt perceive by a 
lift of them, which I ſend encloſed, that PyiLock a- 
TES is choſen firſt Archon, and CLEON, Nictas, 
EURYMEDON, SOPHOCLEs, and four others, generals 
for the year enſuing. The two laſt of thoſe above- 
named are going with a fleet of forty ſhips to the re- 
lief of the Corcyreans, whoſe exiles have lately forti- 
fied themſelves in the mountains, and lay waſte the 
country with fre and ſword. 7 

Noble ſcribe, if my nephew CHA rIcLEs of Epheſus, 
who will deliver this diſpatch into thy hands, ſhould 
find favor in thy fight, I ſhall reckon it the greateſt 
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happineſs, that can befall him. He is a young man of 
prudence, activity, and addreſs; whom thou wilt find 
not unintelligent in the affairs of Greece, and extreme- 
ly deſirous to be ranked amongſt thy dependents, Leſs 
than this I could not ſay of him, becauſe of his real me- 
rit; and were I to add more, his near relation to me 
might appear to have blinded my judgment in his favor. 
From Athens, F. 


LETTER UN 


CLEAN DER to Bacoas, chief eunuch in the 
Palace of Ax TAX ERXEsS. 

Hare 

HOU, who haſt ſpent thy life within, walls, 
where reſides perpetual tranquillity, and none but 
the ſofter paſſions are allowed to enter, would*ſt be but 
little entertained by a long detail of a puzzling treaty, 
or the view of a bloody field, where the lives of thou- 
ſands have been facrificed to the ambition of their 
leaders. But thou wilt hear with pleaſure of the ſuc- 
ceſs of my negotiations in the traffic of beauty, and 
the fair victims I have collected from every quarter of 
Greece, for the Fane of Love, where thou preſideſt. In 
my late journies over this country I have ſtill been at- 
tentive to thy commiſſion ; and I will venture to af- 
firm, that I have now embarked for Epheſus thirty as 
accompliſhed virgins, as ever adorned the inner cham- 
bers of the palace. How will thy wrinkles, venerable 
eunuch, ſoften into a ſmile, when thou receiveſt them 
from their covered chariots at the ſecret gate? Amongft 
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the orange trees upon the ſteps of the marble fountain, 
thou wilt examine with taſte their different charms; 
and, after a ſtrict examination, rank them in their ſe- 
veral orders. Happy old man | who cool and uncon- 
cerned canſt leiſurely throw thy eyes over ſuch en- 
chanting forms, and feel only the quiet joy of admini- 
ſtring to the pleaſures of thy maſter. 

Thou wilt eaſily diſtinguiſh the Tonian beauties from 
their graceful movements in the dance, and their ſub- 
mitting with leſs reluctance to thy curious regards. 
The more ſhy Athenians will pleaſe thee by the pecu- 
liar ſweetneſs of their accent, and the maſterly man- 
ner, in which they touch the lyre. But the blooming 
iſlanders, the daughters of CHios and LES BOs, will 
ſtrike thee moſt by the ſymmetry of their features, 
their long flowing treſſes, their large black eyes, and 
the elegant magnificence of their dreſs, 

To contraſt theſe; there are three more northern 
beauties from the banks of Strymon, with fair com- 
plexions and golden hair. There is one thou muſt look 
upon as a curiolity ; a Spartan, daughter of one of the 
Ephori, whom my friend, the Trierarch PyiLocLEs, 
carried off in a deſcent upon the coaſt of Peloponneſus. 
CHELON1s expreſſes all the haughtineſs of her country, 
and her quality, in her countenance; accompanied with 
a manly kind of beauty, which, though it commands 
refpect, by no means excludes love. 

The tender LEON TIUM I muſt recommend to thy 
peculiar care, and beg thou wilt preſent her in my 
name to the chamberlain HY DASHES. He, who ſhews 
ſo elegant a taſte in his gardens, his furniture, and his 
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amuſements, is no leſs refined in his more ſecret plea- 
| ſures; nor will refuſe to accept this token of my 
gratitude ſo well ſuited to his delicacy, The ingenuous 
ſweetneſs of her countenance, and the nobleneſs of her 
demeanor, prove her to be what her ſtory pretends ſhe 
is. Thepirate of Scyros, who ſold her, and had brought 
her up, aſſured me, that when he took her in a cruize 
off Eubcea, ſhe was wrapped up in a rich mantle, and 
wore a bracelet ſet with gems; but he could learn no 
particulars relating to her, becauſe the nurſe, and the 
reſt of her attendants, periſhed in the engagement. 
Conſcious of the ſtate ſhe is fallen from, ſhe retains an 
air of melancholy, which my friend's humanity is fo 
fitted, and will be fo pleaſed to diſpel, 

The twenty ſlaves, whom I have choſen to attend 
theſe virgins, are well verſed in the various arts ſo much 
eſteemed in the palace of the queens. Some form an 
agreeable concert on all kinds of inſtruments; others 
are skilful at the loom, and trace out the moſt beautiful 
patterns for the richeſt embroidery. Others prepare 
perfumes, and are practiſed to attend at the bath. The 
three Corinthians I purchaſed out of the houſe of the 
moſt magnificent courteſan in that city. They are 
taught all the niceties of dreſs, to braid the hair, to ad- 
juſt the robe, to tie the ſandal, and know all thoſe cu- 
rious ſecrets, which heighten or preſerve beauty. 

Give me leave to be a little vain upon my having 
thus added to the number of thy fair ſubjects. Happy 
ſubjects! under ſuch a guardian; removed from the 
dangers, to which helpleſs beauty is expoſed, from the 
perplexing cares of life, the tumultuous ſallies of un- 
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governed love, and the raging paſſions of diſagreeing 
rivals, they are placed in the awful ſanctuary of inno- 
cence and purity, where the profane cannot enter; 
they enjoy all the delights of a well-ordered magnificence. 
Awed by thy diſcipline, made eaſy by thy gentleneſs, 
their minds are ever ſerene and chearful ; their affecti- 
ons ever tempered and regulated ; their power of plea- 
fing is directed to one object; their ideas of happineſs, 
all their tranſports, center in one lord, When in- 
ſtructed by thy leſſons, and purified with * oil of myrrh 
and ſweet odors, they approach his bed, how are their 
hearts elated to meet the embraces of a monarch, who 
can reward their attention to pleaſe him with the 
revenues of a province! But the fortunate fair, in 
whom the king delights, who is again ſummoned from 
the ſecond houſe of the women, partakes the higheſt 
honors, that a mortal can receive; the bonds of cap- 
tivity fall inſtantly from her hands, and the imperial 
Tiara encircles her head. Adieu. 
From Athens the 17th of Mæmacterion. 


LETTER M. 


GokRvAs chief ſcribe, &c. to CLEANDER at 
Athens. From Suſa. 


1 takeſt the ſureſt way to filence the calum- 


| nies of thy enemies, by continuing to diſcharge - 
the duties of thy employment to the entire ſatisfaction 
of thoſe, who wiſh thee well; and haſt given the king 


* Vide E/ber cap. iii. 
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and ſupreme council freſh proofs of thy ſufficiency in 
buſineſs, by the variety and importance of thy Delphic 
diſpatches, | 

The domeſtic tranquillity, which we enjoy at pre- 
ſent, the good order eftabliſhed through the ſeveral 
provinces of the empire, and the flouriſhing condition 
of our troops and finances, give us leiſure to look abroad, 
and ſurvey the poſture of affairs in foreign nations. 
The king, we hope, will ſoon be able to determine, 
from the negotiations now carrying on, to which ſide 
of the contending Grzcian ſtates the influence of his 
arms muſt be carried. And how near matters draw to- 
wards a concluſion, thou wilt be better able to judge, 
when J have related to thee the reſult of ſome confe- 
rences between myſelf and PyTHoN, and the advices 
lately ſent by CRaT1ePus from Sparta. Not many 
days ago, PYTHON made me a viſit, and told me, that 
his republic having received information, that a large 
body of forces was to aſſemble early in the ſpring near 
Sardis, had ſent him expreſs orders to obtain a catego- 
rical anſwer from the miniſters, as to their deſtination 
ſince the people of Athens had reaſon to apprehend, that 
they were deſigned againſt the Grecian colonies in Aſia, 
which by CIMox's treaty were rendered independent 
of Perſia. I replied, that the king, my maſter, from 
his regard and obſervance of treaties, particularly of 
one ſo diſadvantageous to himſelf, for a courſe of many 
years, had not deſerved, without ſtrong grounds, to 
be ſuſpeRed of an intention to violate them: that I 
could not help thinking this peremptory demand was 
ſtarted a little unſeaſonably : and that it looked very 
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much as if his ſtate ſought occaſions for a rupture, by 
forcing a diſagreeable anſwer from the king. That I 
would, however, aſſure him, that theſe troops, which 
were not numerous enough to give umbrage to the A- 
- thenians, were not deſigned, either againſt them or any 
of their allies, unleſs by their behaviour they obliged the 
king, againſt his inclination, to commence hoſtilities. 
Pyro did not ſeem ſatisfied with this anſwer ; and, 
amongſt other objections to it, ſaid, it was plain the 
empire was preparing ſome great ſtroke, as it was well 
known, that, beſides this army at land, a powerful 
fleet was equipping in the ports of Phcenicia. I replied, 
with an appearing warmth, that it was true, a ſquadron 
was fitting out to protect the commerce of our trading 
ſubjects, which was miſerably diſturbed and interrupt- 
ed by the Peloponneſian and Athenian navies: that daily 
repreſentations were made to the miniſters from the 
moſt eminent merchants, that their veſſels were ſtopped 
and ſearched, the effects ſeized, and even the men im- 
priſoned, by the ſhips of war belonging to both par- 
ties, under pretence, that they were carrying arms and 
proviſion to their enemies. I aſſured him, the king 
could no longer ſuffer theſe violences, but would think 
himſelf unworthy the crown he wore, if he did not 
protect the properties and perſons of his ſubjects, and 
inſiſt upon ample reparation of the damages they ſu- 
ſtained. | 

Pyro deſired me to conſider, that theſe were in- 
conveniencies unavoidably attending neutral powers in 
a ſtate of war; that many of the inſolences complained 
of are committed for the ſake of gain by particular 
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officers, without the conſent or even knowledge of their 
principals ; and that if I would give him a liſt of the 
ſufterers, and an eſtimate of their loſſes, he was ſure 
the Athenians would give ſatisfaction to thoſe, who 
were unjuſtly oppreſſed. He added, that he was con- 
cerned to find me more diſpoſed to inflame than ac- 
commodate matters between our maſters ; and that it 
was purely to avoid it, he had omitted making com- 
plaint, as he was ordered, that the Perſian veſſels fre- 
quented the ſeas between the Cyanian and Chelidonian 
iſlands, in direct violation of the tenth article of C1- 
MON's peace. I told him, it was probable, the mer- 
chant ſhips might take that courſe in their voyages; 
but that was not contrary to the treaty, which only 
ſays, that the Perſians ſhould not fail in thoſe ſeas 9%» 
paxpai; yay, with ſhips of war.” After ſome alter- 
cation between us on the manner, in which this arti- 
cle was complied with, he repreſented one while, that 
the Greeks would make it a common cauſe, if the two 
fundamental ſtipulations in Cimon's peace, (the inde- 
pendence of the Afiatic colonies, and the reſtraint on 
our navigation) were broken through; at another time, 
that the Athenians, provided they could gain the good 
will of the king of Perſia, would ſoften the rigor of 
them. But at laſt he ſaid plainly, that the common- 
wealth of Athens hoped we would not take part in the 
differences between them and the Lacedzmonians, as 
not being at all intereſted therein; but if we were re- 
ſolved to interfere, they had as good pretenſions to our 
friendſhip as any other Grecian ſtate. I ſaid, if the 
Athenians had any overtures to make, they might ſend 
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an embaſſy to propoſe them in expreſs terms; but that 
talking in general of the regard and eſteem, which his 
republic had for the king, without entering upon par- 
ticulars, tended only to amuſe and create diſtruſt. As 
PyTHoN had nothing more to offer, our conference 
ended; and I eaſily perceived his chief intent was to 
ſound our deſigns, and by throwing out ſome ſoftening 
hints of the amicable diſpoſition of Athens, prevent any 
immediate reſolution to break with them. 

N1CcANDER {till preſerves that roughneſs and ſingu- 
larity in his behaviour, with which he began his em- 
baſſy. He ſcarce ever ſtirs out of his houſe, makes no 
acquaintance in the court, and ſeldom confers with me. 
_ CRATIPPUs writes me word, that his own ftate is ſo 
ill ſatisfied with the dry uninforming diſpatches they 
receive from him, that they intend to ſupply his place, 
toward the beginning of next ſpring, with ſome abler 
miniſters, who will have it in charge to propoſe to us 
terms of the higheſt advantage, in exchange for our 
friendſhip. It ſeems they repent the abrupt manner, 
in which the negotiation was broke off laſt year; and 
STHENELAIDAS the Ephorus, the great promoter of 
the war, and the preſent director of their counſels, has 
moſt heartily declared himſelf for calling in our aſſi- 
ſtance, rather than fail in the main point of reducing 
the power of Athens. 

I have endeavoured to trace out the unaccountable 
flight of ZoyyRus, and find by intercepted letters, 
and other intelligence, that, after making the beſt of 
his way to Epheſus, he took ſhipping there ; and it is 
not yet known, whither he directed his courſe. If, as. 
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we have reaſon to ſuſpect, he conclude his ramble at 
Athens, I know thou wilt be vigilant in examining his 
conduct and deſigns, and acquainting us with the en- 
couragement he receives: not that we apprehend any 
danger, either from his intereſt at home, or addreſs a- 
broad ; but in ſuch caſes precaution is always uſeful. 

I congratulate thee, CLEANDER, that thou cloſ- 
eſt the year in quiet and ſafety, which, by the ca- 
bals of thy enemies, threatened thee at it's ſetting out 
with the ſtorms of faction. If to be honored with the 
favor of the prince, confirmed in the eſteem of the mi- 
niſters, and ſupported by the zealous endeavours of 
friends, are the proper incitements of induftry and re- 
wards of merit, thy ſituation is of all others the moſt 
fortunate. Farewel. 


m 
LC ET TEM CART 


CLEANDER to HyDaSPES. 


OME of my friends here, a few days ago, acciden- 
tally fell into a diſpute about the comparative ex- 
cellence of the two ſexes. It was occaſioned by one, 
who ventured to call in queſtion that natural title to 
ſuperiority, which we had all along in ſo peremptory 
a manner Claimed to ourſelves, He maintained, that 
there was no diſtinction of ſexes in the ſoul ; that in 
both it was equally capable of improvement ; and that 
the viſible pre-eminence on our fide was entirely to be 
reſolved into the greater degree of care and culture, 
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| that had been beſtowed upon us. He made ſome doubt, 
whether the other ſex were naturally, and before the 
acquired ſoftneſs, which they had derived from educa- 
tion, leſs able to undergo the more hardy and laborious 
employments, which are now appropriated to us under 
the name of manly, However, added he, intelleQual 
capacity has plainly no ſort of dependance upon the vi- 
gor and weakneſs of the animal-conſtitution, ſince in 
our ſex the greateſt ſtrength of underſtanding is often 
to be obſerved in bodies of the moſt tender and delicate 
make, But as example and experience may be ſup” 
poſed to have much more weight in this matter, than 
any kind of abſtract reaſoning, he ſupported his opi- 
nion by the inſtance of the celebrated As PAsIA; a 
woman, whoſe attainments in the whole circle of ſci- 
ences have exceeded the moſt improved geniuſes in an 
age and country, which think they have made the great- 
eſt advancement in knowledge of any other. As ſhe is 
yet alive in this city, though age has taken off the 
bloom of her perſon, and the death of PRRICILES di- 
miniſhed her intereſt in it, it may not perhaps be a 
diſagreeable entertainment to acquaint thee with ſome 
of the more diſtinguiſhing parts of her character, and 
inform thee of ſuch remarkable circumſtances relating 
- to her, as converſation with herſelf or others may have 
helped me to the knowledge of, 


ASPASIA is a native of Miletus, more famous than 


any other city of Ionia, for the number of extraordi- 
nary perſons, it has produced, This doubtleſs cannot 
ſo probably be accounted for from any efficacy of the 
climate, as from the aſſiſtance education may beſtow, 
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or the encouragement, that arts may receive in one 
place above another. Her quality I find not alto- 
gether ſettled; many of her own ſex dwell with ſome 
pleaſure on the ſuppoſed obſcurity of her birth, as a 
circumſtance, that throws ſomething of a ſhade over 
the luſtre of her character; and ſpeak with naore cer- 
tainty, than perhaps they ought, of the lowneaſs of her 
deſcent, to take her down from that envied height of 
greatneſs, to which her virtues have raiſed her above 
the reſt of her contemporaries. Nor is it agreed, what 
was the chief motive of her coming to Athens: ſome 
ſuggeſt, that this was the moſt likely place foi: her ad - 
vancement, as a theatre, on which her literary qualities 
might be diſplayed with the moſt ſucceſs. But the 
ſame reaſon might probably draw her hither, which 
has drawn ſo many others of any curioſity or ambition 
to excel in knowledge, the deſite of improving herſelf 
in a place of the moſt allowed reputation for learning. 
However, all agree to ſpeak of her, as one, in whom 
are united the higheſt endowments of mind ind body; 
the utmoſt brightneſs of parts, and beauty of perſon ; 
the one heightened and recommended by all that caſe 
and grace, which travel and acquaintance with the beſt 
company beſtow ; the other improved by a careful uſe 
of all thoſe advantages, which a free converſe with 
all the celebrated wits of Greece could give her. Her 
thoughts were not confined within the narrow province 
of domeſtic buſineſs, nor laid out in acquiring thoſe 
more ſhowy and ſuperficial accompliſhments, which 
too often engage the whole attention of that ſex. She 
had gained an carly acquaintance with every part of 
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uſeful literature; but her favourite ſtudies, to which 
ſhe had devoted more care and pains, were philoſophy 
and politics. ANAXAGORAS, one of the firſt credit 
for his attainments in natural knowledge, was not 
eſteemed ſuperior to her in that one point, to which 
the chief enquiries of a whole life had been directed; 
and the ableſt ſtateſmen in Athens do not better under- 
ſtand the conſtitution of the ſeveral cities of Greece, 
or more readily diſcern thoſe nice conjunctures and de- 
pendencies, which make up their reſpective intereſts, 
She is ſuppoſed to have imitated the manner, and in 
ſome meaſure to have formed herſelf upon the pattern 
of Trag:lia, her country-woman ; one of great art and 
intrigue, who by her abilities and addreſs had inſinuated 
herſelf into the confidence of many leading men in 
Greece, learnt their ſentiments in public matters, and 
by diſpoting many of them by degrees to think more 
favourably of the deſigns of the great king, attached 
them at length to his ſervice. But of all her high 
qualities, what could not fail of recommending her 
to the greateſt notice and favour under ſuch a govern- 
ment, is her admirable eloquence, and abſolute com- 
mand over the opinions and affections of the hearers. 
No wonder, that one of ſo uncommon a capacity ſhould 
draw after her numbers of ſuch an inquiſitive nation, 
to hear her leſſons of morality, and to be witneſſes of 
her power of perſuaſion ! But is it not wonderful, Hy- 
DASPES! that ſhe, who ſo perfectly knows, and can 
ſo admirably explain the excellence of virtue, ſhould 
be ſo little influenced by it, as ſhe is repreſented to have 
been in her own conduct? That ſhe, who had fo en- 
| tire 
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tire aſeendency over the paſſions of others, ſhould be 
ſo far wanting in regulating her own? Some of the 
moſt confiderable perſons here do not, however, diſdain 
to pay her a conſtant attendance, for the ſake of their 
own improvement; and nothing ſure can give one a 
more exalted idea of AsPAsIA's accompliſhments, than 
that SOCRATEs, the moſt rational of the Grecian phi- 
loſophers, and ſcarce inferior to our renowned ZE R- 
DUSHT, can learn from her new maxims of wiſdom ; 
than that PERICLEs, the ableſt ſpeaker, and moſt con- 
ſummate flateſman, ſhould apply to her to be further 
improved in the arts of eloquence, and more perfectly 
inſtructed in the intereſts of Athens, Theſe qualifica- 
tions gained ſo far by degrees on the affections of PE- 
RICLES, as to give great diſturbance to his wife, a wo- 
. man of ſome rank and ſpirit. They agreed therefore to 
part, that each might be at liberty to make a ſecond 
choice; for the ſeverer laws of Athens allow not our 
ſex to follow the freer practice, that prevails in Perſia, 
and to aſſert the privilege of a plurality of wives, which 
is unconteſted through all the countries of the eaſt. 
He was married to her immediately after this ſeparation z 
and many inſtances are remembered of the extraordi- 
nary love, which he always expreſſed for her. She 
had the addreſs conſtantly to maintain the influence ſhe 
had over him, but (as it was ſaid) not the honor to 
make uſe of it on ſuch occaſions only, as were advan- 
tageous to his character, or ſerviceable to his country, 
I know many perſons are of opinion, but, I believe, 
without the leaſt foundation, that he was prevailed on 
by her to engage Athens in a war, in which it's intereſts | 

Vor. III, L were 
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were no way concerned, in favor of the Mileſians a- 
gainſt the people of Samos. Tt is certain, that the at- 
tended him hither, and erected ſome public monuments 
in memory of his conqueſts ; and it is ſuppoſed (but ri- 
diculouſly that ſhe had a ſhare in that celebrated ha- 
rangue, made in honor of ſuch Athenians, as were ſlain 
In the firſt year of the war. 

But PERICLEs was ſoon after obliged, not only to 
exert all the powers of his eloquence, but to try the laft 
efforts of his intereſt and importunity with the judges in 
her favor, when, upon the complaint of Her miPPvs, 
fhie was publicly accuſed of impiety, and leading a de- 
bauched and diſſolute life, by miniſtring to the pleaſures 
of the young Athenians. The former part of the charge 
at Athens is by no means, I think, the worſt iniputa- 
tion upon her character; ſince the explication of natu- 
Tal appearances has been underſtood here to imply a 
disbelief of the Deity, and it has been dangerous to aſ- 
ſert, that the ſun, the throne and reſidence of the ra- 


diant MiTHRAs, is a maſs of fire no bigger than Pelo- 


ponneſus. | 

Aſperſions are ſometimes caſt upon AsPAsa's cha- 
tacter, as one, whoſe ſoul is, they pretend, of too ele- 
vated a kind to ſtoop to the common concerns of 


houſhold affairs, and who has too extenſive views, to 
"ſhew any regard to matters of ſo confined and inferior 


a nature. But theſe are the ſuſpicions of ſuch, Who 


ſpeak rather from general obſervation, than any parti- 
cular knowledge of As ASIA. Many, who know her, 


affirm, that her great capacity for public buſineſs does 


Not hinder her paying a proper attention to the private 


dutics 
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duties of domeſtic life; nor her skill in the movements 
of the planetary ſyſtem give any interruption to the 


good order and oeconomy of her own family. 

After the death of PericLEs ſhe married Lys1- 
CLEs, one of mean parts and parentage. Though this 
circumſtance of her life gives one no very admirable 
idea of her temper or character, yet it will help to ſhew 
thee, what uncommon addreſs and incredible dexterity 
ſhe is miftreſs of, For her new husband, though 
neither recommended by the dignity of his bitth, nor his 
talents for buſineſs, though not ſupported by the ſplen- 
dor of his fortune, or the intereſt of his friends, is ad- 
vanced, by her ſole credit and contrivance, to the 
higheſt offices and honors in the ſtate, Adieu. a 


LETTER CXXVI. 
CLEAanDER to GogRYAS. From Athens. 


Send thee, noble ſcribe, what thou wilt permit me 
to call a very valuable preſent, becauſe I am ſure 
thy wiſdom will eſteem it ſuch. It is no leſs than a 
tranſcript of the laws of Soto. They have been fo 
univerſally celebrated over Europe, that not many years 


ago, a certain city on the banks of Tiber, ſcarce known 


in theſe poliſhed parts of the world, ſent ſolemn deputies 
to Athens, who were indulged in copying them, and 
carried home the precious charge in triumph to their 
countrymen. This diſtinction was juſtly due to their 
pre-eminence over thoſe of all other ſtates; nor can any 

SS” thing 
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thing raiſe in thee an higher veneration for them, ex · 
cept thou liſtneſt to what the Athenians themſelves 
pretend, that the world owes to Attica the invention 
of laws. So abſurd an aſſertion is equally ridiculous 
with that concerning their own original from the ſoil 
they dwell upon, as it ſuppoſes, that legal juſtice and 
ſubordination were not dictated to all men, by the com- 
mon voice of nature, and condition of ſociety, Both 
traditions aroſe from the ſame principle of vanity, per- 
haps too in the ſame barbarous age of ſuperſtition ; and 
operate in the ſame manner on a credulous and proud 
people, This, however, is an idle ſpeculation, and affects 
not the merit of the Athenian pandect; for I am con- 
vinced, a better than theirs was never formed, for the 
propagation of perſonal virtue, and the eſtabliſhment 
of a popular religion; nor can any more effectually 
promote the various, yet connected intereſts of liberty 
and commerce, thoſe main pillars of national felicity. 
One piece of policy will pleaſe thee, among many in- 
ſtances, which thou wilt obſerve of it in their ſtatutes ; 
I mean the brevity prevailing in the forms of drawing 
them, and the forbearing to recite the motives, that 
produced each of them. The former leaves no room 
for evaſion, or obſcurity ; the latter prevents litigiouſ- 
neſs, becauſe every reaſon expreſſed by the legiſlator is 
the foundation of many ſuits, and all men chooſe to 
obey the laws upon their own reaſons. 

If any inſtitution ſeems blameable, it is that, which 
makes ingratitude a legal crime. I know it has afford- 
ed a fair field of panegyric to the flatterers of Athens, 
as well for it's ſingularity, as the ſanction it receives 

| from 
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from private conſcience ; but to me it has always ap- 
peared either wholly unneceſſary, or attended with 
inconveniences. It is unneceſſary, becauſe we muſt ac- 
knowledge it enough, (if we conſider it) that the gene- 
rality of legiſlators endeavour to reſtrain us from viola- 
tions of right ; and as to every thing, that concerns the 
duties of humanity, ſend every man to his own breaſt 
for information. He, who is acquainted with thoſe 
actions, which procure reputation or diſgrace, knows 
the natural infamy accompanying the ungrateſul. He 
knows, that ſuch an one muſt feel the pangs of remorſe, 
and the vapours of ſolitude: he knows too, that ſuch 
charaQers are rarely found ; for if providence has made 
not only our reaſon, but our weakneſſes, prompt us in 
many caſes to a beneficence almoſt diſintereſted, then 
certainly much more to gratitude. 

Theſe indeed are the natural ſanctions of this amia- 
ble virtue, and, one would think, of ſufficient force to 
ſecure us from any violations of it. But ſhould it be 
ſuggeſted, that ſuch violations occur ſometimes in ſo- 
ciety, I grant, that they ſometimes occur, and, I be- 
lieve, could maintain, that they are provided againſt 
incidentally by the laws of all ſtates ; for they are often 
ſo interwoven with crimes of injuſtice, as at once 
to aggravate both the crime and the penalty, So far 
then in every country, as they are underſtood to be ag- 
gravations of injuſtice, they are the objects of the ma- 
giſtrate's care. As to acts of unmixed and downright 
ingratitude, they ſeldom happen; and, whenever they 
do, muſt be left for puniſhment to the hatred of man- 


kind, the reproofs of reaſon, the torments of conſcience, 
L 3 and 
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and the ſanctions of religion, The civil magiſtrate 
ought not to interpoſe, becauſe while they do not im- 
mediately affect the peace or rights of ſociety, his inter- 
poſition would bring on a thouſand inconveniencies, 
No court of judicature can with ſuch propriety define 
the proportion of one benefit to another, as they can 
compare the nature of conteſted claims. Thoſe pro- 
portions would be rated differently in the forum of 
Juſtice, and the forum of conſcience ; for if juſtice re- 
ſtores to every man no more than his due, and grati- 
tude often exceeds the real value of a favor in the re- 
turn it makes for it; then, upon the principles of ju- 
ſtice, no magiſtrate could oblige me to over · pay a be- 
nefit, though upon the principles of gratitude I ſhould 
think myſelf frequently obliged to do ſo. And if it be 
faid, that in caſes, which relate to either, the magi- 
rate muſt decide according to the rules of each; yet 
the intention of the legiſlator moſt certainly was, that 
points of gratitude ſhould be determined according to 
the rules of juſtice ; ſince, on the contrary ſuppoſition, 
the doing a flight favor to another might be uſed as an 
artful way of extorting a return for it, much greater 
than it's value, So that if the magiſtrate is willing to 
avoid various ill conſequences, which would flow from 
a different method of determination, he muſt conſider 
caſes of gratitude in the light of pecuniary debts, For 
which reaſon the juriſdiction of the magiſtrate, as to ſuch 
caſes, muſt operate imperfectly. The proceedings of the 
forum of conſcience and of juſtice moſt evidently inter- 
fere, and no attempt ſhould be made to unite them. 
The principles of PR would be forgot, if thoſe of 
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gratitude were always obſerved; and the very nature of 
gratitude would be deſtroyed, if weighed by the rules, as 
it's grace would be loſt, if it were inforced by the penalties 
of juſtice, Such a law then ſounds prettily in the words, 
yet, when examined, is nothing but ſound. It tends to 
make the intercourſe of benefits among friends as mer- 
cenary, as the exchange of commodities in the dealings of 
merchants. It ſets men on their guard againſt each 
other; it gives them a reſerve in accepting kindneſſes, 
leſt they ſhould be called upon by law to return them, 
and therefore undermines the principle it was intended 
to ſupport. Excellent miniſter, thou wilt forgive the 
peculiarity of my ſentiments; I know they are incon- 
ſiſtent with a law eſtabliſhed in Perſia, and a law in 
Agypt ; but, if I miſtake not, they are deducible both 
from the reaſonings of ſpeculative philoſophers, and the 
practice of wile legiſlators, 

The Athenians are commendable for not confining 
the judges in their determinations to the ſtrict — of 
the law. In all ſtates the extremities of too much law, 
and too little, are to be equally avoided. Diſcretion 
and fixed law ſhould be mingled together; the former 
to provide againſt particular caſes, that may ariſe and 
could not be ſoreſeen: the latter to be a general rule 
of action: the one may moderate or add to the rigor 
of the lay; the other preyents igaorance, diſobedience, 
fickleneſs in the people; in the judges, it prevents favox, 
hatred, or corruption. For in order to deter the ma- 
giſtrate from bending the law in ſuch a way as to break 
it, Iam content the magiſtrate ſhould he in the power 
of the law, while a diſcretionary power is veſted in the 
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magiſtrate. And ſhould it be objected, that the ſitua- 
tion of the magiſtrate would be dangerous and preca- 
rious, if he were liable to be called to an account for 
the exerciſe of this diſcretionary power, it may well be 
anſwered, that it is fit the ſtate ſhould have an eye over 
his actions, and that an appeal ſhould lie from his tri- 
bunal to his dernier reſort, If it appears in ſome caſes, 
that his judgments are wrong, and that nevertheleſs he 
gave them according to conſcience and his opinion, the 
judgment may be reverſed, without any infamy attend- 
ing the judge. But if it appears, that he has been bi- 
aſſed by bad motives to give even a right determination, 
then he deſerves to be puniſhed with ſeverity. Such 
falutary proviſions as theſe, againſt the licentiouſneſs of a 
bad magiſtrate, can never become reſtraints on the 
freedom of a good one. In Perſia, as all ſubordinate 
judicatures are derived from the ſovereign, fo they are 
under his immediate inſpection; for he communicates 
his authority, without quitting the throne, or ſharing 
it with any one. And certainly the wiſdom and power 
of a great prince muſt be much more awful to a ma- 
 giftrate, than the divided councils of a popular aſſembly. 
' How moving is that leſſon of integrity to the paſſion of 
fear, which may be learnt from the exemplary puniſh- 
ment inflicted by Caugvs Es on a corrupt judge! He 
ordered his body to be flayed after his death, and that the 
feat in the court, where he preſided, and where his 
Ton ſucceeded him, ſhould be covered with the skin. 
"Thus the very chair became a än monitor of du- 
ty to the magiſtrate. 
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The laws of Perſia, noble GogR as, excel thoſe 
of Athens in one point, which is eſteemed the perfection, 
and almoſt the definition, of a free government; that 
they indulge the greateſt liberty of accuſing, with the 
leaſt of calumniating.” For in Athens, if an accuſa- 
tion is found to be falſe and malicious, the accuſer is 
only fined in a certain ſum of money; whereas in Per- 
ſia he ſuffers all thoſe puniſhments, which would have 
been inflicted on the accuſed, had the accuſation been 
made out, I never reflect on the illuſtrious inſtance, 
which our monarch once gave of his impartial regard 
to this law, without being wrapt in admiration of ſuch 
exalted virtue. One of his favourites, thou knoweſt, 
attempted formerly to make him ſuſpe& the honeſty of 
a faithful officer, The officer was impriſoned ; the 
charge being examined, proved groundleſs, and the 
king turned his whole indignation on the perfidious in- 
former. He wiſely ſaw, that to have done otherwiſe 
would have been to open a door to envy, revenge, and 
defamation ; to arm malice with the public authority ; 
and to deprive the throne of it's moſt ſacred character, 
* the protection of innocence from ſpecious calumnies, 
or lawleſs oppreſſion.” | 
C. 
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LETTER CXXVII, 


CREAM DER to Gopryas. 


OV haft encouraged me, noble ſcribe, to tranf- 

mit many papers of a political kind to the court 

of Perſia. I will now open to thee the rife and progreſs 
of the conſtitution of Athens, fince it is well worth thy 
notice, They give no account of themfelves before 
Ocyces, and that is ſufficiently romantic. They 
. ſpeak of his age in the higheſt terms of foolifh admira- 
tion ; and affirm, that when the reft of the world was 
in a ſtate of ignorance and darkneſs, they were flouriſh- 
in arts and power, But after a reign of thirty 
two years, a flood fwept away not only their cities, and 
hiſtorical records, but both the monarch and the peo- 
le. After a long interval of time, CEcroys with 
ſome followers came out of Agypt, and fettled in At- 
tica, where they united into a fmall community. This 
Prince built a town, which he called after himſelf, 
CEecroPa, on the rock, where the citadel now ftands, 
and inftituted four tribes. In the reign of Cscrors 
the ſecond, they talk of twelve little cities, which 
were diſperſed over the country, each of them enjoy- 
ing ſeparate privileges and immunities. Cecropia was 
the capital, where the king reſided, to whom, in caſes 
of difficulty or of danger, the ſubjects dutifully applied. 
J will not inſiſt on the hardſhips, through which Tre- 
'$EvUs ſtruggled in his way to the kingdom. It is well 
known, that after having defeated the ſons of PAN Dion 
his 
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his grand-father, who conteſted the ſovereignty with 
him, and freed his country from the yoke of Minos, 
he diligently watched over it's intereſts, reformed ity 
and was properly the firſt lawgiver, who appeared in it- 
He collected the people into one city, by which means, 
though he added to their ſtrength, yet he laid a foun- 
dation for continual animoſities, and gave a lurking 
principle of death to the conſtitution, For whenever 
the body of men, that compoſe the ſtate, are united in 
one city, they muſt frequently be diſturbed by political 
tempeſts. In ſuch governments the purſuits of ambi- 
tion engage every man from the greateſt to the meaneſt ; 
and hence ariſes the moſt factious and unſteady genius 
of a republic, He eſtabliſhed a common court of ju- 
ſtice ; and to ſhew his reverence to the Gods, and 
eſpecially to the Deity, from whoſe name the town was 
called Athens, he ordained the feaſt Panathenæa. To 
give a ſanction to his conduct, THESMVUsö, like other 
legiſlators, conſulted the oracle, and promiſed to lay 
down the regal power, reſerving only the military com- 
mand, and guardianſhip of the laws, to himſelf. He 
divided the Athenians into three ranks of noblemen, 
husbandmen, and artificers. The firſt excelled in ho- 
nor, the next in riches, and the third in number. 
Theſe changes were ſo well received, that no further 
alteration was made in their affairs, till after the death 
of Copxus by the abolition of kings, who at that 
time retained only the titles of royalty, with no more 
power than THEsEUs, and not ſo much authority. 
Perpetual and decennial Archons ſoon ſunk into an- 


nual ones; and Dxaco was at laſt nominated, not 
| indeed 
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indeed to alter the general plan of the ſtate, but to 
make ſome farther and more particular proviſion, in 
matters of private right. This man, however, hav- 
ing little knowledge of mankind, and a very bad opi- 
nion of them, was unfit for the office; and, with an 
unparalleled ſeverity, inflicted death for every offence, 
as well as that of murder. So that it were better to 
have lived in a ſtate of nature, when the law of retal- 
liation took place, than under the ſavage ſyſtem of 
Draco. Thou may'ſt eaſily conjecture, GoB R As, 
no people could bear this. Within the ſpace of a few 
years they inveſted SOLON with an unlimited power 
over the whole oeconomy of their conſtitution. In 
the courſe of my diſpatches I have already given thee 
ſome account, how far he new modelled it. It is cer- 
tain, he always deſigned to temper the people by the 
Nobility ; and to check the petulance of thoſe, who have 
moſt intereſt in the ſtate, by thoſe, who have moſt wiſ- 
dom in it. His republican plans were ſomewhat in- 
terrupted by the ſhort-lived influence of PisisSTRATUS; 
but on the murder of Hi PARcHUs, and the flight of 
Hir PIAs, his ſons, (the laſt of whom perſuaded Da- 
Rlus to the deſtructive war againſt the Greeks) CLis- 
THEN Es revived them, and added new laws both in 
completion and amendment of the ſcheme of SoLON. 

The greateſt blow, that ever was given to the firm- 
[neſs and tranquillity of the Athenian government, came 
from the beſt man, who in any age has lived under it, 
ARISTIDES; and he was among the firſt, who felt the 
conſequences of it. But it was owing, not to choice, 
but to neceſſity; for the people (as I have binted in 
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a * former letter) grew turbulent at home, being elated 
with their ſucceſs abroad at Platea; ſo he agreed to 
admit them to an equal capacity of bearing offices with 
the three rich orders of the ſtate, who were divided 
by SOLON, according to the valuation of their fortunes, 
and had till then compoſed the ſenate of four hundred. 
Hence all orders, contrary to the inſtitution of So LON, 
were promiſcuouſly blended, and the ſenate not being 
made up of the natural ariſtocracy, were in name on- 
ly diſtin from the aſſembly, but were diveſted in fact 
of all ſeparate authority, The Demagogues, who were 
to report matters from the ſenate, propoſed them, not 
only to the determination, but to the debate of the peo- 
ple, which to this day maintains two oppoſite parties 
in the city. Indeed the balance of the republic was 
never well fixed, fince before the expedition of XER xEs, 
it was in danger of falling into.an oligarchy, as it has 
now fallen into the hands of the multirude. Such ef- 
ſects are conſequent on two original defe& in it's ſet- 
tlement: the firſt is an unequal diftribution of proper- 
ty, whence a fluctuation of power enſues; and the 
other is an uncertain diviſion of privileges between the 
ſenate and people, in the tranſaction of buſineſs, which 
(joined to the other cauſe) produces perpetual ſedition. 
As theſe original faults in the conſtitution have given 
riſe to diſorders in the adminiſtration, ſo a very blame- 
able fault, that took it's riſe in the adminiſtration, is like 
to bear hard on the conſtitution. I will explain it to 
thee fully. Thou knoweſt it is the aim of this re- 
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public, 
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public, and agreeable to the principles, on which it has 
been founded, to extend it's commerce, and increaſe 
the number of it's dependent ſtates. It is in purſuance 
of this plan of empire, that the youth, when they en- 
ter into the ſervice, take an oath to improve the domi- 
nions of Athens to the utmoſt of their abilities, while 
there are vineyards and olive trees without it's limits.” 
How often has it ſent forth colonies to build new cities, 
armies to ſubdue new countries, and brought home the 
corn of Ægypt, and the ſpices of Arabia, in the ſhips 
of it's wealthy traders! Thus they have raiſed a name, 
which is immortal, and accordingly for ſome time placed 
themſelves at the head of this country. But by cruelty 
to thoſe, who openly acknowledged their power, and 
arrogance over thoſe, who connived at it, they have 
been forced to contract their views, and, inſtead of en- 
deavouring to propagate, they are now labouring to 
preſerve their influence. 

Noble GoBRyY As, behold Athens, and Lacedzmon, 
the one formed for encrea/e, and the other for preſer- 
vation, acting in contradiction to the expreſs deſign of 
their lawgivers, and the genius of their ſtates. The 
one drawn into a poſture of mere defence by it's mad- 
neſs in proſperity ; the other betrayed into an + offen- 
five war by it's own jealouſy and the voice of it's allies. 
Then penetrate into the dark abyſs of futurity, and re- 
flect on the ruin of Greece, 


* See Letter CX VII, towards the concluſion. 
+ Ibid. 
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LETTER CXXVII. 


CLEAN DER to Hippias. 


HOU art acquainted doubtleſs with the unbound- 
4 ed liberties taken by this people, in cenſuring the 
conduct of their great men. When the national viva- 
city is ſuffered to evaporate in words, it ſeldom breaks 
out into action, and their minifters are ſafe from the 
ſevere penalty of a fine, or the infamy of oſtraciſm. 
Some reftraint however is to be wiſhed, notwithſtand- 
ing it is wiſely neglected: for though a privilege of that 
kind thus openly indulged keeps alive the ſpirit of k- 
berty ; yet when carried to it's utmoſt height, it may 
diſcourage the honeft and able ſervants of the public, 
while it makes the proud, the wicked, or the ignorant 
more irreclaimable, and more deſperate. Thou know- 
eſt I have profeſſed, ever fince my arrival in this city, 
to converſe with all ranks and 'profefions'of men in it. 
The uſe I would make of this I need not explain to 
thee, who art as well verſed in the knowledge of man- 
kind, as thou art in the ſentiments and weakneſſes of thy 
brother. The merchants are ſo conſiderable a body in 
the Athenian common wealth, that it was impoſſible 
for one acting in the double capacity of agent for the 
great king, and H1PP1As of Epheſus, to omit a parti- 
cular application to 'them. I generally walk down to 
the Pyræeus one day in the week, where I diſcoutſe 
promiſcuotiſly with the various traders of the place, en- 
quire concerning the imports and exports, the prices of 
commodities, 
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commodities, and the numbers and cargoes of the veſ- 
ſels, that come into the harbour, or go out of it. 

J had an opportunity of ſeeing a remarkable inſtance 
of the ruling paſſion I have ſpoken of, on occaſion of 
a report, which was current on the kay the other morn- 
ing, that advice was juſt arrived of the capture of an 
Athenian ſhip richly laden, by a Corinthian galley of 
ſome force, near Salamis. It was ſaid to be taken in 
ſight of two or three men of war, who were ſent out 
by the admiral of the ſtate on a cruize. I confeſs it 

to me from the circumſtances of the ſtory, 
that neither the admiral, nor his officers, much leſs 
thoſe, who are at the head of affairs, as worthleſs as 
their characters, or as fickle as their meaſures may be, 
had been guilty of negligence ; yet they were equally 
blamed without judgment or humanity. The heat of 
converſation drew out a friend, whom I talked with 
on this ſubject, into general reflections on the proſecu- 
tion of the quarrel, the diſtreſs of the Athenians, and 
a moſt virulent abuſe, not only on the preſent, but even 
- the late leaders of the aſſembly. I am convinced, 
ſaid he, that nothing but a view to private intereſt 
could have induced PRRICLES to fo hazardous a ſtep, 
as engaging with the power of all Greece againſt us 
No progreſs has been made in the war from the begin- 
ning; and we are removed further from the proſpect of 
peace than at firſt. All poſſible calamities are ſuffered 
in Attica; our enemies inſult over our waſted country, 
and never feel the ſame inconveniences at home, In- 
deed the management is lately turned into another 
channel ; yet the face of affairs is not changed. Ob- 
3 ſerye 
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ſerve, how trade, the life and glory gf the Athenians 
is in all parts carried on with danger, and in ſome pre- 
vented entirely, Our intercourſe with the colonies in 
Aſia is interrupted by the vigilance of the enemy; our 
traffic with Agypt is at an end. The Helleſpont, the 
Euxine, and /Egean ſeas (warm with the pirates of the 
lefler iſlands, and infeſt the paſſage of our ſhips ; nay; 
they dare to annoy us in the very mouth of the Pitæeus 
and it is in yain, that Athens boalts of it s ſyperiority at 
bea, while our ſtrength is either unskilfally uſed, of 
gintly exerted. For my own part, I think nothing 
more deſirable than peace to à people, that exiſts by 
ommerce. In the mean time, it were worth while 
for hg, to gut the adminiſtratian of the war into hands, 
that may ſoon bring it to an end by conducting it with 
actiyity. 55 
2 aſſure you, it was no eaſy thing for me. to ſtop my 
friend in the career of his eloquence, to which he had 

ven the reins very freely. If my memory, return- 
ed I, does not fail me, it was an opinion pretty gene- 
rally held, before the war broke out, that the Corinthian 
commerce was | encreafing ſo immoderately, that Athens 
had reaſon to entertain ſome jealouſ) y. It was laid parti- 
cylarly, that the Corinthians began to ſucceed better ig 
the importation of corn, than this city; and for that 
reaſon it was even eſteemed a fortunate circumſtance, 
that hoſtilities between the Peloponneſians and your 
ſtate were almoſt in courſe inevitable. Nor was it, I 
believe, of little weight i in the debates and reſolutions, 
which brought on the war, that ſeveral merchants had 
nm petition zo the aſembly, requeſting ew 

oL 
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to enter into ſome method of preventing the decay of 
the corn trade, which is one of your moſt valuable com- 
modities. At that time it was farther" argued, that 
you would be able to injure the commerce of the Pelo- 
ponneſians, more than it would be poffible for them 
to injure yours. Vet you are impatient at the leaſt loſs 
of your own, though it be abundantly recompenſed by 
the loſſes of your enemy. You were then too ſanguine 
to think of the difficulties, that attend a war, and 
you talk inconſiſtently now. You looked upon victory 
as the inſeparable companion of your fleets, and fancied 
the name of Athens would awe the ſtates of Greece 
into ſubmiſſion. Behold, how the event differs from 
the expectation! The only reſource left for the diſap- 
pointed is to be angry with their leaders. For as it 
is uſual for the unſucceſsful pilot of a commonwealth 
to impute the faults ariſing from his own imprudence 


to ill fortune; ſo it is no leſs uſual for thoſe, who 


ſuffer in the conſequence, without being concerned in 
the management, to impute the faults ariſing from ill 
fortune to a want of prudence. Were to act as a 


miniſter on the theatre of the republic, next to my 


integrity, I own, I would comfort myſelf with this 
reflection, that the wiſdom of TREMISTO CIES, A- 
RISTIDES, Cimon, and PERICLEs, could never fa- 
tisfy the body of Athenian merchants. A 

Jam ſenſible, deareſt Hr1ePtas, thou doſt not think 
thyſelf concerned in theſe remarks, Above indulging 
the rough petulance of pride, or the filly ſuggeſtions of 
ignorance, thou doſt not ſet an extravagant value on 
thy own importance to thy country, nor forget to 
make 
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make proper allowances for the miſtakes of thy go- 
vernors ; remembering, that they judge before the event, 
and thou judgeſt after it. The merchants, who traf- 
fic under the protection of the great king, are much 
fitter ſubjects for the compariſon, which poets have 
drawn in their fancy, between the induſtry of bees and 
that of traders, than the merchants of this city. The 
latter imitate the frugal inhabitants of the hive in no- 
thing but their attention to wealth; and though they 
contribute a ſhare of it to ſupport their country, yet 
murmur and repine at thoſe, who diſpoſe of it; while 
the former (agteeably to what curious naturaliſts have 
obſerved of the fame animals) intent on their proper 
buſineſs, and meddling not with things beyond their 
reach, if the affairs of their king ſhould require it, 
would lay the whole of that wealth with pleaſure at 
the foot of his throne. | 


| G 
LETTER CXXIX, 
CLEANDER to SMERDIS. 

* Y ſituation obliges me to a conſtant negle& of 


 ZERDUSHT's inſtitutions ; but his everlaſting 
law ſhall prevail in my heart, where I cannot make 


* 
* The letters of moral and religious ſpeculation in CLR - 


 ANDER's correſpondence may be divided, like the Dialogues 


of PLaTto, and the philoſophic pieces of other great men 
of antiquity, into the eſoteric and exoteric. Thoſe, which 
contain his inward doctrine, are addreſſed toOrsames ; but 

M 2 thoſe 
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open profeſſion of it. I can here give no outward ex- 
preflions of my faith, and, to all appearance, am as much 
an idolater as thoſe I conyerſe with. I dare not ſo much 
as put on the badge of our religion, the facred girdle. 
J am eye-witneſs of numberleſs unneceſſary pollutions 
of the elements; and paſs by, without ſhewing diſguſt, 
ſuch abominations, as it would ill become me to repeat 
to the holieft of the magi, I am ſatisfied, that the 
precepts of ZERDUSHT are wiſe, but cannot always 
be followed, Many righteous Perſians die childleſs; 
yet it ſeems to be enjoined as a duty, that all ſhould 
leave children behind them. Children, ſays the pro- 
phet, are a bridge, that reaches to paradiſe, How ſhall 
ye paſs over, if ye have provided no bridge? The an- 
gel ſhall ask every ſoul, if he have provided children; 
if he anſwer no, the ſoul, that has contributed ſo little 
to ſociety, ſhall himſelf be left deſolate on the banks 
of a river, where he ſhall ſee the freſh ſprings and 
blooming fruits of paradiſe, but ſhall never be able to 
arrive at them.” 

Again, ſays ZERDUsHT, if thou knoweſt, that 
a corpſe is hid in the earth, and ſuffereſt it to lie there, 


thoſe of the oppoſite turn to Smerdis, In Letter CII, he 
tells his friend, the young nobleman, that “ his ſentiments 
of all the known modes of popular worſhip are unſettled ;” 
yet here, and in other epiſtles to the mage, we find him 
ſcrupulouſly attached to the little forms and ceremonies of 
the religion he profeſſed. This can be reconciled on no 
other ſuppoſition, than that he had adopted the double doc- 
trine of his favourites, the Greek philoſophers. 


and 
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and defile that element, it ſhall be a ſcorpion in thy 
clothes, and a ſerpent in thy bed ;” a precept, which 
can by no means be complied with in Greece, where 
it is the cuſtom to bury all the dead. 

The planting of a tree is always a praQticable duty, 
and very uſeful to poſterity, In this particular I have 
greatly exceeded the commandment ; I have a fair gar- 
den of fruit-trees near Epheſus to teſtify it, a long ave- 
nue of limes in PRILEMOx's eftate, a riſing grove of 
pines in Salamis; not to mention that beautiful olive, 
which I religiouſly planted in the peaceful gardens of 
the mag]. 

I read the books of our prophet ; I thrice a day pro- 
ſtrate myſelf to MiTHRAs; and, when TI eat, I give 
ſomething to the dogs, to remind me of the duties of 
charity, Before I waſh, or take my reſt, or go upon 
buſineſs, or a journey, I uſe the forms preſcribed by 
ZERDUSHT; and becauſe theſe compliances are very 
imperfect, I ſolemnly obſerve the feaſt of CHuRDAD to 
expiate the neceſſary omiſſions of duty. I ſubmit with 
reverence to thy cenſures, SMERDIs; “for the re- 
bukes of a prieſt, a parent, and an inſtructor, ſhall be 
received with meekneſs, ſays ZER DusHT; for their 
ſervices can never be repayed.” 

Happy art thou in the receſſes of Bactria, guard- 
ed by miniſtring genii, who will not ſuffer the ſuſpicion 
of guilt to reſt upon thee! Temperance governs thy 
meals, and ſweet ſleep attends thy bed. Thou riſeſt be- 
fore MiTHR As, and awaiteſt his coming with thy ſup- 
plications, and lieſt proſtrate before him, till he has 
mounted far above the horizon. Thou feedeſt the ſa- 
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cred fires of Ba lch with precious oils, and with odo- 
rous flowers and ſpices, which thou gathereſt from the 
garden of the magi. At noon, when thou retireſt ta 
thy myrtle bower, thou hymneſt the praiſes of Or 0- 
* MASDEsS more melodiouſly than the Thracian OR- 
PHEUs, who, they tell us, appeaſed the infernal powers 
with the muſic of his lyre, 

When thou viſiteſt thy ſolitary cave, all nature lies 
open before thee, Thou reſlecteſt on the regular 
change of the ſeaſons, that mark of an invariable bene- 
| Hicent providence, Thou ſtudieſt the courſe of the hea- 
venly bodies, and comprehendeſt in thy capacious mind 
that circulation of time, which contains all their revo- 
lutions. The concave of the heavens thou haſt deline- 
ated on the arched roof of thy grotto, and adorned the 
horizon with the emblems of a balance, a rule, and a 
bridle, to ſignify weight, meaſure, and the guidance of 
OR oMASDESs, H. 


LETTER CXXX. 


ARrTAPHERNES to CLEANDER. From Sardis. 


Have lately received an order under the imperial 

ſignet, which calls me away from this place to aſ- 
fiſt in the ſupreme council upon the vacancy by M- 
GABYZUs's death. The government of Sardis, and 
the care of the province, are entruſted to PisUTHNEs 
during my abſence, who will find all things in a ſtate 
of perfe tranquillity. Sardis is ſo ſtrongly fortified, 
and it's magazines are at preſent ſo well ſupplied, that 
| without 
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without that fabulous ſecurity, to which it truſted in 
ancient times, it may juſtly be called to this day the 
key of the leſſer Aſia; and a place of this ſtrength in 
the hands of faithful governors will always have a 
great influence over the neighbouring provinces, Ex- 
cuſe me, CLEANDER, if I cannot help recapitulating 
the circumſtances of my own life, and the intereſting 
events in my family, which have in a particular man- 
ner engaged my affections to this place. My father, 
ARTAPHERNES, in joint command with DAr is, re- 
venged upon the Greeks the injury they did to DAR ius, 
when they reduced this city to aſhes; and they have ſeen 
it rebuilt by me, the grandſon of another ARTAPHER- 
NES, who valiantly held out the citadel againſt them, 
while the reſt of Sardis was in flames. In the old city 
the houſes were chiefly built of cane; which was the 
occaſion, that the conflagration ſpread fo inſtantly 
but there are now no buildings but of brick or ſtone. 
The forum, which was originally a noble deſign, has 
been in this reign conſiderably enlarged. The river 
Pactolus, thou knoweſt, runs through the midſt of it; 
and it takes in a view of the Tmolus with it's fruitful 
vines, and the ſprings falling down it's ſides. I have 
enjoyed here, for the greateſt part of my time, a ſtate 
of eaſe with dignity, When the province of Lydia 
was added to my former government, I entered upon 
a more unquiet ſcene ; but that laſted no longer than 
to give me an opportunity of approving#the zeal and 
fidelity of my conduct to AR TAXERXES; and I now 
leave the province with leſs reluctance, ſince his (ſervice 
requires it from me, 
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It was reſolved in the council of ſeven, à little be- 
fore Mx GAB YZ us's death, that a body of ſixty thou- 
ſand choice troops ſhould be appointed to encamp near 
Sardis early in the next ſpring. By this the Greeks 
will be made ſenſible, that Perſia is preparing to take 
a part in the Peloponneſian quarrel, and intends not to 
let flip fo critical a conjuncture, as the preſent may 
feem, to cancel the diſgrace of former treaties. If 
my advice ſhall be of any weight in the councils of 
Perſia, I ſhall earneſtly inſiſt upon the claims already 
made being adhered to, as conditional to our entering 
into a league with Sparta. XR Rx Es laid claim even 
to the dominion of Greece, becauſe PE Lors, a vaſſal 
of his anceſtors, had tranſplanted thither a colony of 
the Lydians, and ſubdued the peninſula, called after 
Him the Peloponneſus. I will not take upon me to aſ- 
certain his pretenſions, ſince this happened fo long ago 
as under the old Aﬀyrian monarchy, Bat this I am 
ſure of, that unleſs our preſent demands be complied 
with, of a free navigation on the Grecian ſeas, and 
that ARTAXERXEs be put in full poſſeſſion of the co- 
lonies in Aſia, which are founded upon much more de- 
fenſible pretenſions, there can no league be granted to 
Sparta, but by our affiſting that republic on very diſ- 
' Honourable and diſadvantageous terms. 

It has been thought expedient, that ſome experienced 
officers, who have ſerved in Greece, ſhould review our 
new raiſed forces in their winter quarters, and make 
improvements in the military difcipline after the Gre- 
cian manner. This was wiſely ſuggeſted, and at a ve- 
ry proper time, in a letter to MEGABY2zUs. The fatal 
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mifcarriages of our undertakings againſt the Greeks 
ought indeed to have convinced us, that the arts of 
war and conqueſt are to be learnt from our enemies; 
2 truth, CLEANDER, Which my father ARTAaPHER= 
NEs, after many glorious and faithful ſervices, lived to 
inculcate from his own experience; happy in this at 
leaft, that the part he acted was always great, though 
the fortune of his life was various, 

I much applaud myſelf, CI EA DER, for having re- 
commended thee to the ſervice of the great king, who 
with ſuch unwearied diligence haſt watched over the 
affairs of Greece. I am not ignorant, that, notwith- 
ſtanding thou haft deſerved fo well of Perſia, there are 
ſome, who have ſhewn themſelves very inſenſible of 
thy merits. But continue thou to ſerve our ſovereign 
with the ſame ſpirit and reſolution, and aſſure thyſelf 
of always finding AR TAPHERNES in the number of 
thy moſt zealous friends, Adieu. 

L. 


LETTER CXXXI. 
CLEANDER to GoBrRyas. From Athens. 


| Ga yeſterday morning ſurprized by a viſit from 
1 Zorrxus; and think it my duty, noble ſcribe, to 
give thee a recital of the converſation, as I know thou 
art attentive to his behaviour, not only becauſe of thy 
perſonal concern for the family of MEGaByzvus, but 
becauſe of the conſequences of his future raſhneſs or ſo- 
briety to thy maſter and thy country. Thou mayeſt 

eaſily 
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eaſily conjecture, that during my reſidence in the pa- 
lace of my ever honored patron, I had contracted ſome 
acquaintance with him, for the ſake of his own parts 
and ſpirit, and of his relation to that great man, I 
was a good deal ſtruck with ſeeing him again after an 
interval of many years; and though I could not receive 
him otherwiſe than affectionately, yet, on account of 
his late proceedings, I was willing to ſhew him a little 
degree of coolneſs and reſerve, He prevented all my 
queſtions, by telling me, that he had taken Epheſus in 
his way from Suſa, and had ſeen my brother Hiee1as, 
from whom he learnt, that we were embarked together 
in trade, and that I was ſettled here to carry on that 
part of it, which depended. on the commodities of 
Greece, while he managed every thing, which belongs 
to the traffic of the eaſt, 

As ſoon as the ordinary compliments were over, his 
countenance, on a ſudden, loſt it's gaiety, and aſſumed an 
air, that beſpoke a diſſatisfied mind. You may wonder, 
ſaid he, if you have not heard my ſtory, what could draw 
ZoPYRUs from the ſeat of his friends and kindred, to en- 
gage in the company and projects of bold adventurers ; nor 
when you have heard it, will there be room for wonder.” 
It is true, returned I, no man in Athens can be a 
ſtranger to the character or hiſtory of MEOGABVYZ us 
and his ſons; much leſs can I, whoſe curiofity would 
prompt me to enquire into, as well as whoſe gratitude 
would make me anxious for, the fate of your illuſtrious 
houſe, be uninformed or unintereſted in it's honor or 
reproach. ©* You know then, replied ZopyRus, all 


that has paſt ſince the death of my father; nor would 
| | I chooſe, 
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I chooſe, by relating it to you, to trace over in my 
mind thoſe misfortunes, which I wiſh might be for ever 
| blotted out of my own memory, and the annals of po- 
ſterity. But ſuch is the nature of diſgrace, that when 
it has fallen upon us, it is perpetually haunting our 
thoughts, ſince it's impreſſions are more lively and 
laſting than thoſe of happineſs. After the iniquity of 
APOLLONIDES was diſcovered and puniſhed, I asked 
the king to beſtow on me the government of Damaſ- 
a requeſt, in which I fancied myſelf ſufficiently 
ſupported by my birth and quality, and my diligence in 
the army, By means of that faction, which has been 
long working in vain to ruin the credit of MEGAB Y- 
2 us, it was refuſed me; and though I was civilly told, 
I ſhould one day. be remembered, I regarded it as un- 
becoming the ſon of a miniſter, who had deſerved ſo 
well for his abilities,to endure a repulſe without reſenting 
it. In this too I follow his own example, and approve 
myſelf the heir of his virtues, who deſerted the ſervice 
of his prince with the ſame zeal, and from the ſame 
principle, which diſtinguiſhed him from all others, 
when he aQted in it.” You forget, ſaid I, one part of 
your father's conduct, the moſt honourable part of 
it, his returning to court and to his duty. Thus you 
ſeem to propoſe a very partial imitation of him, For- 
give me, Zop Y Rus, that I take upon me the privilege 
of a friend, and adviſe you to conſider well, before you 
purſue ſuch meaſures, as may blaſt thoſe hopes, which 
your country has conceived of you, and put a recon- 
ciliation with ARTAXERxEs beyond your power. 1 
defire not to enter into the ſecret policy of your ſchemes, 
whether 
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whether they are well laid, and likely to ſucceed ; br 
whether they are refined and fantaſtic. As to theſe, 
anſwered he, be under no concern.” Yes, replied I, 
you mult permit me to be concerned for your fafety ; 
nor impute this to an over-diffidence ariſing from expe- 
rience, but to a well-timed diſcretion. For if men in 
years are apt to be ſlow in reſolving, becauſe they think 
it difficult to correct the bad confequences of impru- 
dence; remember, that youth, miſtaking the reverſe of 
wrong for right, imagine their ſpirit will make amends 
for the errors of their judgment. In what way did you 
leave Suſa? I left it, returned he, without defiring 
an audience of leave, or conferring with any of the mi- 
niſters. As ſoon as Gorry as delivered me the king's 
anſwer, which, I muſt confeſs, he did in the moſt ob- 
liging manner, I went abruptly from court, to ſeek 


ARrTYPHArvs my brother, who at that time was in the 


foreſt of Nyſa. He endeavoured to give me comfort 


under my diſappointment ; but I deſpiſed it with reaſon, 


and told him, that I ſaw the adminiſtration of affairs 
would fall into the hands of Ter yBAzvs the treaſurer, 
and BAGORAZEs the cup- bearer, my father's avowed 
enemies; that he might expect our family would meet 
with no encouragement from them; and it were well, 
if we did not feel the effects of their oppreflion. I add- 
ed, that for my own part I was determined to be out of 
their reach, to court the protection of ſome foreign 
power, or plant a colony in ſome diſtant country. Soon 


after I ſet out for Athens, where looked for an hoſpi- 


table reception from the gratitude of this city tomy mo- 
ther; and you ſee, I have found it, and am thankful 
for it.” | „ Methinks 
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« Methinks, anſwaxed I, you were governed by 
a raſh jealouſy in miſtruſting the honor of the king, 
and believing, that the craft of any fervant could in- 
duce him to neglect the ſons and dependents of MxoA- 
BYzUs. How much better had it been for you to have 
waited the leiſure of aur ſovereign z nor thought your · 
ſelf diſgraced in a denial of the firſt requeſt! You had 
now been in poſſeſſion of a rich ſatrapy, or honoured 
with a mark of diſtinction. In what ftate can you ex- 
pect to find equal favor or ſecurity with that, which 
Suſa can afford you? And as to founding a colony, you 


will meet with too many difficulties to make it either 


ſafe or deſirable, and be attended with too few followers, 
to prevent it from being abſurd or impracticable. Would 
not your time have been employed more worthily for 


a young man, more agregably to yourſelf, and in the 


end perhaps profitably to Perſia, in the purſuit of uſe- 
ful literature with the ſages of Greece and Agypt, in 
ſtudying the ſublime doctrines of Zor O0ASTER with 
the magi, or in learning the art of war under the great- 
eſt officers of the eaſt, than in hearkening to the inſi- 
nuations of flatterers, and following the counſels of the 
deſperate? Is it not prepoſterous for a man to put himſelf 
into the hopeleſs condition of one, who has abandoned 
his country for a crime committed in it, by flying at firſt 
unneceſſarily in a haſty ſally of reſentment, and then 
doing ſuch actions, as muſt haniſh him for ever from 
it? But at the ſame time that I tell you, what dif- 
ferent things I expected from the innate diſpoſition to 
virtye, and excellent underſtanding I have long fince 
obſerved in you, it gives me pleaſure to reflect, that 

you 
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you cannot be diſguſted at the truth or the freedom of 
my cenſures. And you would then, replied he, 
adviſe me to return?” © Without doubt, ſaid I; can 
you act more wiſely in reſpet of Ax Tryp Hus and the 
reſt of your relations, (for as to yourſelf I will urge no- 
thing farther, as it is, I am convinced, a conſideration 
of the leaſt weight with you,) I ſay in reſpe& of thoſe, 
whom you ſo much eſteem, can you act more wiſely, 
than in making a proper ſubmiſſion to the court? Will 
not your raſhneſs bring ſuſpicions upon them, preclude 
the favors of the king, and perhaps prove at laſt their 
ruin,” ** That's impoſſible, interrupted he, with ſome 
eagerneſs. Their ſucceſs will depend on their own be- 
haviour. CLEANDER, I am never angry with one, 
who ſeems to wiſh me well; but I defire you would 
neither trouble yourſelf nor me any longer on this ſub- 


ject. You are an incompetent judge of my deſigns, 


as you are unacquainted with them; and to ſtep back, 


when I am advanced fo far, wor be both timorous 
and inconſiſtent. 


Such was our converſation, — * GoBRYaAs; ſuch 
are often the ſuggeſtions of a generous mind, miſled by 
youthful vanity, and unfortunately betraying it's weak- 
neſs, when it means to diſcover it's ſtrength. Thus 
the young ZoPYRUs, incapable of diſtinguiſhing be- 
twixt perſeverance and obſtinacy, is bent on nothing 
but acting a conſiſtent part, however indiſcreet an one; 
as if uniformity, for the ſake of uniformity, were not 
a mere imaginary beauty in a great character. 3 

e. 


LETTER 
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LETTER CXXXIL 


-CHARICLES to CLEAN DER. 


{ 
Imagine, thou wilt not think I enter into an un- 
neceſſary detail, if, beſides laying before thee an ac- 
count of the manner, in which I executed thy com- 
miſſions at Suſa, I enlarge my letter with ſome particu- 
lars of my journey thither, and of the ſtate, in which 
I found affairs at my arrival. | 
J had no ſooner ſaluted my father Hirrias and his 
family at Epheſus, than I ſet out for Sardis; where, 
upon informing P18UTHNEs the governor, that I was 
ſent expreſs to court with diſpatches from Athens, he. 
gave me immediate orders for poſt- horſes, and the beſt 
guides, which the province afforded. Under their di- 
rection I proceeded forward through Phrygia, Cappa- 
docia, Cilicia, Armenia, and Aſſyria, till I arrived at 
Suſa, ſtopping no where any longer, than was neceſſary 
to take refreſhments, and change our horſes, at the ſe- 
veral public ſtations, which by the liberality of our 
monarchs are erected in ſuch numbers through the pro- 
vinces for the accommodation of travellers, that (as 
thou muſt have obſerved) there are not leſs than 111 
in the road between SaRDISand Susa . Except the 
inconveniencies ariſing from the fatigue of ſo long and 


* The erecting of poli- offices for the conveyance of the 
king's and governor's diſpatches was an inſtitution of Cyrus's 
For a furtber account of this matter, ſee Rol LIx's Ancient | 


Hitt, Vol. II. 
continued 
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continued a journey, it was not diſagreeable to take a 
ſurvey, though a tranſitory one, of countries varying 
in their ſituation, nature, and manners; to aſcend 
mountains famous for their height and ſteepneſs; to 
croſs rivers, which viſit different kingdoms in their paſ- 
ſage; and to traverſe plains with the peaceful retinue 
of- a traveller, where the fate of empires has been de- 
cided. In particular, I could not help being ſtruck 
with the contraſt between Lydia and Cappadocia. The 
former entertains one with à view of well cultivated 
extended plains, hills crowned with the fineſt woods, 
and watered by gentle rivulets. 'The latter preſents ane 
with rough craggy mountains, whoſe fides are worn by 
the torrents rolling down them ; 'vallies ſurrounded 
with dreadful precipices; and rivers, which in the ra- 
pidity of their courſe overflow their banks, and lay 
waſte the country for many paraſangs. I met on the 
road the equipages of ſeveral young fatraps, who have 
commands in the army, which is to aſſemble near Sar- 
dis; and was grieved to find, that 'the number of co- 
vered litters, and baggage waggons, which tend to ener- 
vate the diſcipline of our troops, and retard their mo- 
tions, was not decreaſed amongſt them; but I have ſince 
heard, that upon the repreſentation of HYDARNES, 
who is appointed general of thoſe forces, ſtrict orders 
have been iſſued to retrench the number of ſuch mag: 
nificent incumbrances. On my arrival at Suſa I paid 
my firſt reſpects to the chamberlain Hypas>es, who, 
induced by that affectionate regard, which he expreſſes 
for all, who come recommended from thee, received 
me with open arms, and appointed me a lodging in the 


ſpacious 
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n him in the palace. I 
was by him introduced to Gong R Y as, whom we found 


dictating, to the ſcribes about him diſpatches to the 
different quarters of the empire. There is a polite- 
neſs and bumanity in the cuuntenance and addreſs of 
HyDaAsPEs, which even at firſt ſight gives you a love 
for his perſon; but the penetrating eye, and ſenſible 
look of Gopr yAs, his head grown grey in the ſervice 
of his prince, and the dignity! of his whole appearance, 
inſpire a reſpect, not leſs. due to the merits of his cha- 
racter, than the eminence” of his ſtation. - That great 
miniſter, after reading your letters, and expreſſing the 
ſatisfaction he always receives from them, entered in- 
to converſation with me for three hours on the poſture 
of affairs in Greece. During the time it laſted; I was 
doubtful, which moſt to admire, his condeſcenſion in 
hearing me diſcourſe upon ſubjects, wherein he was ſo 
much my ſuperior ; or the extent of his capacity, which 
preſented every thing to his view, and the exactneſs of 
his judgment, which ſuffered no particular to eſcape 
him unexamined or unaccounted/ for. I find by the 
idea he has formed of CLeon's character, and the 
queſtions he asked me relating to him, he thinks, that 
turbulent Athenian may either be. brought over to the 
Perſian intereſt, or at leaſt made uſe of advantageouſly 
in regard to the great project, which he has in view, 
of eſtabliſhing the tranquillity of the empire, by weak- 
ening the Grecian ſtates through the means of one ano- 
ther. He ſeems extremely impatient! for the arrival of 
the Lacedæmonian embaſly, and apprehenſive, that if 
a blow is ſtruck on either fide before Perſia has taken 

Vol. III. N her 
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her part in the war, the contending republics will con- 
clude a ſudden peace: but he added, chat as the jea- 
louſies, which occaſioned this rupture, would continue, 
he ſcarce thought it would be durable. I endeavoured, 
in obedience to thy inſtructions, to diſcover, how far 
he would comply with thy deſire of being recalled from 

thy hazardous employment; but from .the manner in 
which he received the hints I let fall, and the unani- 
mous opinion of thy ather friends, I think it by no 
means pruper to preſs that affair any farther at preſent. 
When our conference was ended, he told me, he hop- 
ed the court of Suſa would afford pleaſures ſufficient to 
detain me here ſome time; not, added he ſmiling, that 
we will keep you as an hoſtage. for your uncle's fide- 
lity ; but ſince in two or three months we may have oc- 
caſion to ſend him diſpatches of the higheſt importance, 
I would willingly ſecure fo truſty and expeditious a meſ- 
ſenger as yourſelf to convey them. I replied, I ſhould 
expect his permiſſion and commands, before I thought 
of returning to Athens; and ſo took my leave. 

Amidſt the variety of objects to engage my attention 
here, I have not been unmindful, as far as opportunity 
ferved, to enquire into the points, which thou gaveſt 
me in charge; viz. the continuance of thy enemies 
practices, and the ſtate of parties at the court. As to 
the firſt, I am well aſſured, that the intereſt of Go- 
BRYAS, ſo ſeaſonably exerted in your behalf, and the 
expreſſions, which the king himſelf uſed in your favor, 
-were more than ſufficient to confound their malevolent 
deſigns. But depend upon it, the malice of TERI- 
BAZUs, Whatever countenance he puts on, is by no 

means 
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means diminiſhed ; he ſtill reſents the diſappointment 
of his chimerical alliance, which he attributes to thy 
artifice ; and whenever his power can ſecond his incli- 
nation, thou art like to feel the effects of his diſplea- 
ſure; ſo true is the old maxim, that thoſe, who com- 
mit an injury, can never forgive. The animoſities be- 
tween him and GOBRVYAS, which were carried on 
with great warmth on both ſides, are now to all out- 
ward appeatance ſubſided, in obedience to the king's 
expreſs direction, who ſent for them into his apartment, 
and exhorted them to unite, at this important juncture, 
in carrying on his ſervice ; ** And, if there muſt be a 
contention between you, ſaid the king, let it be in 
promoting ſuch meaſures, as tend to my honor, and the 
public welfare.” 

| Your patron is thought to have carried a great point 
in bringing Ax TAPHERNEs into the council of ſeven, 
when the intereſt of T1ss8 a PHERNEs, maſter of the 
horſe, was ſtrongly eſpouſed by TERRIBAZ us. In few 
words, I take the intereſts of theſe two miniſters to lie 
thus: Gonryas is ſtrongly ſupported by a perſonal 
ſhare in the king's favor, and the general eſteem, which 
the integrity of his behaviour, and his experience in bu- 
ſineſs, have gained him throughout the eaſt, TRRI“ 
g Azus relies on his addreſs in creating dependants to 
himſelf, his never- failing management of court- intrigues, 
and the intereſt, which he always takes care to culti- 
vate with thoſe ladies, whoſe charms at any time make 
the deepeſt impreſſion on his maſter. Whilſt he pays 
the moſt ſervile court to the reigning monarch, he 
neglects not recommending himſelf to the future one, 
| | N 2 | by 
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by the means of PHARNALYAs, chief eunuch to 


XERxXEs *, That young prince affords but a diſagree- 
able proſpe& to Perſia, Shut up in the utmoſt receſles 
of his palace, he devotes his whole life to effeminate 
pleaſures ; beſtowing his confidence and bounties on 


thoſe only, who can heighten luxury with moſt ele- 


gance, and keep his vicious inclinations perpetually 
alive by freſh ſcenes of debauchery. Alike regardleſs of 


the happineſs of nations, which will one day be en- 


truſted to his care, and the wiſe admonitions of his fa- 
ther, he plunges out of one courſe of riot into another, 


without any real inclination to virtue, or even ſenſe 


of ſhame. SoGD1anvs, the eldeſt of the king's illegi- 
timate children, is remarkable for an outward genero- 


fity and openneſs of temper, is fond of manly ſports, 


and affects making himſelf agreeable to the ſoldiery ; 
but thoſe, who know him beſt, aſſure me, he is a maſter 


of the art of diſſimulation, and has at the bottom a great 


mixture of brutality and roughneſs. Oc Hus ſtill con- 
tinues in the government of Hyrcania, where he be- 
haves himſelf to the general ſatisfaction of the people f. 


* Hiſtory confirms the characters, which CnaricLes 
gives of theſe princes. XERXES, who ſucceeded his father, 


| reigned but a few days, being aſſaſſinated by his brother 


Socpianus after a debauch, in which he had drank to ex- 
ceſs. The latter uſurped the crown; but ſoon made him- 


ſelf ſo unpopular by his many acts of cruelty, that almoſt 


the whole empire joined in ſupporting the claim of Ocuus, 
who took the name of DaRius Nor uus, and was one of the 
wiſeſt and beſt monarchs, who ever ſat on the Perſian 


throne. Note by the Tranſlator. 
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It is remarked, that the provinces never enjoyed a ſtate 
of ſuch profound tranquillity; which is attributed in 
a great meaſure to the exact obſervance of an excel - 
lent regulation eſtabliſned by our ancient monarchs, 
viz. the ſending inſpectors of approved juſtice and diſ- 
cernment annually through the empire, to examine the 
behaviour of the governors, and hear the complaints of 


the ſubjects. | 
Thus have I laid before you the preſent face of 


things in this court, with more freedom than your 
Perſian friends would venture to do, and with an im- 
partiality (unbiaſſed, as I am, to any ſide) which will 
make amends for the other deficiencies of this narration. 
If I was not ſenfible, how much you preferred the real 
offices of reſpect to the moſt eloquent profeſſions of them, 
I might lengthen out this letter by acknowledgments 
of your kindneſs to me at Athens, and the recommen- 
dations, with which you accompanied me hither. Give 
me leave, however, to ſay this, that I ſhall think my- 
ſelf unworthy the near relation I bear to you, when I 
ceaſe making your virtues the pattern of my actions, 
and your inſtructions the rule of my conduct. | 


The end of the fixth year of the Peloponneſian war. 


N 3 A. M. 
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A. M. 3579. 4th year of the 88th Olymp, 
The ſeventh year of the Plopanuefian war, 
LETTER CXXXII. 
CLEANDER to GoBRYAS. 


FTER having diſpatched away CHARICL Es to 

Suſa with the fulleſt account of the ſtate of af- 

fairs in this city, I refolved to defer writing, till it 
could reafanably be conjectured, upon what plan the eam - 
paign of this ſummer would proceed, and where the 
ſtreſs of the war would lie, I cannot ſay, that things 
are yet arrived at a criſis, important enough to deter- 
mine the laſt refolutions of the contending ftates, as ta 
peace amongſt themſelves, or further alliances with fo- 


yeign powers; but ſome late remarkable tranſactions | 


about Prius, which begin to draw the force and at- 
tention of Greece to thoſe parts, induce me to lay be- 
fore the Perſian council the ſtate of a war, which am- 
bition, mutual jealouſies, and domeſtic factions have 
lengthened out to it's ſeventh year. 

PyLvs is a fort ſituated in the territory of the Meſ- 
ſenians, not above four hundred ſtadia from Sparta itſelf. 


The place is by nature extremely ſtrong, particularly 
towards the ſea, where the coaſt is defended by a chain 


of rocks; and it has the advantage of a ſafe and ſpacious 
harbour. A little off the ſhore lies the ſmall deſert 
iſland of Sphacteria, which ſo ſtreightens the entrance 
- two ſhips can enter 

- abreaſt, 
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abreaſt. Early in the ſpring the Athenians ſent out a 
fleet of forty fail; under the command of SorhocrEs 
and EURYMEDON, to aſſiſt their allies in Sicily. They 
had likewiſe inſtructions to ſtop at Corcyra in their 
paſſage, and reduce the remains of the ariftocratical 
faction there, who have taken up arms, and fortified 
themſelves in the mountains. DzMosTHENEs, the 
late general in Ætolia, who was aboard the fleet, ad- 
viſed them in a council of war, to detach a ſquadron, 
and take poſſeſſion of Pylus. He repreſented it as a 
place of great importance, which would give them an 
opportunity of making incurfions into Laconia, and 
retaliating upon the Lacedzmonians the ravages, which 
Attica had ſuffered during the war. He argued farther, 
that it would animate the Meſſenians, who had been 
fubdued and cruelly treated by the republic of Sparta, 
to throw off the yoke, and excite the Helots to riſe, 
and free themſelves from the oppreſſions of harſh and 
ſevere maſters. However plauſible this propoſal might 
appear, the other generals refufed to give their conſent 
to it ; for they urged, that the advantages of ſeizing 
Pylus would not countervail the charge and difficulty 
of keeping it. Obſerve the caprice of fortune, noble 


- ſcribe; chance effected, what all the plauſible reafon- 


ing of DEMo$THENEs could not compaſs. A con- 
trary wind arifing in their paſſage drove them into the 
very harbour of Pylus, where, as they were obliged to 
land and refreſh their men, the ſoldiers took ſuch a lik- 
ing to the place, that, without ſtaying for orders, they 
began to fortify it of themfelves, and in fix days time 
put it out of any danger of a ſurprize, It was in 

2 A vain 
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vain, for the officers" to oppoſe. the work, when once 
it was put in execution, and they found it agreeable 
to the arcmy. They therefore made [DEMosTHE= 
NES governor of the fort, left him a ſmall gariſon 

and five ſhips to defend it, and held on their courſe 

for Corcyra. The news of taking Pylus found Sparta 

engaged in the celebration of ſome: great feſtival; and 
though at firſt they affected to deſpiſe ĩt, the magiſtrates, 

upon better conſideration, ſent orders to their king A- 

GIs, who had entered Attica at the head of the Pelo- 

ponneſian army, and was laying waſte an exhauſted 

country, to return immediately, and expel the Athe- 

nians from Pylus. They alſo uſed their utmoſt dili- 
gence in aſſembling a fleet from Corinth, and their 
other allies, to block up the place by ſea. The ſub- 

miſſion and exactneſs, with which the mandates of the 

ephori are obeyed, is inexpreſlible. The land army 
amounting to twelve thouſand men, which had ſtayed 
but fifteen days in Attica, decamped immediately, and 
marched towards the extremity of Peloponneſus, to 
form the ſiege of Pylus. About the ſame time a ſqua- 
dron of ſixty ſail appeared off the place, and put the ga- 
riſon out of all hopes of receiving proviſion or relief. 
DEMOsSTHENEs, on the point of being beſieged both by 
land and ſea, ſent an account of his diſtreſs to Nic1as 
commander of the Athenian ſquadron at ZacyNTHus, 
deſiring immediate ſuccours, without which he could 
not anſwer for the ſafety of the place ; and at the ſame 
time he diſpatched meſſengers hither to requeſt, that fur- 
ther reinforcements might be got ready with all expedi- 
tion; but unluckily for the Athenians, there have been 
ſo 
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fo many delays, to which their counſels are very liable, 
that the Lacedæmonians have made all their preparati- 
ons without diſturbance. We hear, they have inveſted 
Pylus on all ſides; their land forces have caſt up in- 
trenchments, and are preparing machines to attack the 
walls THRASVMELIDASs, the admiral, is ready to 
ſhut up the entrance of the port with a double line of 
galleys, and has thrown a detachment of picked men 
into the iſland of Sphacteria, in order to complete the 
blockade, and prevent the only thing, they are appre- 
henſive of, the relief of Pylus by ſea. Moſt people 
here, from the ſmalneſs of the gariſon, and the ſtrength 
of the beſieging army, give the place for loſt, unleſs 
Nicias makes ſome briſk and ſpeedy effort to raiſe the 
ſiege; but that, his enemies affirm, is not to be-expeR- 
ed from the timidity of his nature, and the ſlowneſs 
of his reſolutions, _ 

As I am now writing, noble ſcribe; I am told, that 
an expreſs, who with great hazard has eſcaped through 
the beſieger's lines, is arrived from Pylus, and gone di- 
realy to the Prytanes. The multitude begin to fill 
the ſtreets, and require with clamours an immediate 
ſummons to the aſſembly. 

I am juft returned from it, and can aſſure thee, that 
he brings an account of a moſt deſperate afſaulg ſuſtain- 
ed by the gariſon the thirteenth of this moon, The 
Lacedzmonians attacked the fort by ſea with good 
hopes of ſucceſs ; for though the rocks and roughneſs 
of the waves were no ſmall hindrances to their deſign, 
the fortifications in that part were weakeſt. DRMos- 
THENES put himſelf at the head of three hundred hea- 


vor 
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vy-armed ſoldiers and a few archers, whom he drew up 
on the ſhare; and after animating them by a ſhort but 
ſpirited harangue, determined his brave followers to 
ſtand the aſſault, The enemy made their attack by 
different ſquadrons, which ſucceeded each other ; but; 
they met with ſo warm a reception, that hone of 'the 
ſhips were able to diſembark their men, BRAsiDas 
the Spartan obliged his pilot to run him a-ground, 
and attempted to land his ſoldiers; and though no one 
could behave with more perſona] bravery than that gal- 
nt officer, killing ſeveral of thoſe, who defended the 
place, with his own hand, yet after receiving ſeveral 
wounds, which diſabled him from giving orders, he 
put back to fea with great difficulty. His buckler, 
which was dropt in the fight and taken, was ſet up by 
DEMOSTHENES, as a trophy of his ſucceſs, when the 
aQtion was over ; which, for the time it laſted, the ex- 
prefs ſays, all confeſſed „ IF Urs 
engaged in. 

As the fiege of Pylus ſeems likely to collect the main 
force both of Athens and Sparta, and the former are 
not leſs eager to preſerve, than the latter are to reco- 
ver their poſſeſſion of the fort; ſome decifive 8 
it is imagined, muſt enſue. f 

Thou wilt receive from n the r 
of what Fam here told, that the ruling party of Sparta 
are haſtening away their embaſſadors to the ſublime court. 
Whilſt they are uncertain, how this affair will end, 
the king may obtain advantageous terms; but good 
fortune will render them infolent, and adverfity oblige 
them to ſtrike up a ſudden accommodation. There 

are 
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are a ſet of men in this republic, potent lord, who 
would not be diſpleaſed to anticipate Sparta in the pro- 
je& of a Perſian league. Py TROw preſſes the neceſſity 
of it in all his diſpatches ; and in his laſt, after ac- 
quainting the ſenate with the conference, of which thou 
ſenteſt me a relation, aſſures them, that the mini- 
ſtry of the great king are reſolved to make the beſt uſe 
of the diflentions in Greece; that no remonſtrances 
or ſoftening ſpeeches he can frame, will prevent their 
aſſiſting the party, which offers rhe moſt profitable con- 
ditions ; that the point is not now, whether it would 
be honourable for the Greeks to unite with Barbarians, 
but whether Athens, or her enemies, ſhall reap the be- 
nefit of the Perſian arms.” This meaſure is notwith- 
ſtanding ſo diſagreeable at preſent to the majority of 
the people, who think their own ſtrength ſufficient to 
carry them through all difficulties, and would give ſuch 
a handle to Niclas and his friends to complain, that 
there was an intention to perpetuate the war, that thoſe, 
who are in their hearts the greateſt advocates for” it, 
dare not openly propoſe it in the aſſembly. Zoyryrvus, 
whoſe arrival here I fignified in my laſt letters, has col- 
leted a body of adventurers of different nations, Cor- 
cyreans, Rhodians, and Athenians, with whom he in- 
tends to make a ſettlement at Caunus; and, by his in» 
telligence in the place, hopes to become maſter of it 
without much difficulty. The expences of this expe- 
dition are defrayed by a fociety of Athenian merchants, 
who are tempted to come into it, by the convenient 
ſituation of Caunus for trade, and the commodiouſneſs 
of it's pott and arſenal Tor vRus carries with him 

ten 
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ten ſhips, having five hundred men on board, and will 


fail in a few days. I have already put AMorGEs, go- 
vernor of Caria, on his guard, and exhorted him to re- 


inborce the caſtle of Imbrus, and ſeize all ſuſpected 
perſons. It grieves me, generous GokR VAS, that the 
fon of my illuſtrious patron ſhould behave himſelf in a 
manner ſo diſreputable to his name, family, and for- 
tunes. But we often ſee, that Axl MAN Tus takes a ma- 
lignant pleaſure in elouding the memory of an eminent 
perſon with diſgrace, by leading into vice, or over- 
whelming with nnn his hoy omg or * unhappy 
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HE capricious Athenians, among whom thou ſo- 
journeſt, cannot even ſacrifice to the exigencies 
of the commonwealth, their infatiable thirſt, and un- 
accountable eagerneſs after news. How often haſt thou 
heard them in their portico's, when their fate and for- 
tunes ſeemed to be in imminent hazard, idly inquiſi- 
tive, and prepoſterouſly ſolicitous about the trivial and 
domeſtic occurrences of private men and families, hardly 
worthy the attention of the moſt diſengaged inhabitant 
of that potent city? And can thy brother then want 
an excuſe for diverting a while, in this way, the 
courſe of thy ſage meditations; whoſe humble and 
obſcure ſtation ſetteth him far below ſuch anxiety for 
1 which in him would be intolerable af- 
fectation; 
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fectation; while yet the love of his country inſpireth 
him with the moſt ardent wiſhes for it's proſperity, and 
engageth him in never ceaſing ſupplications to the di- 
vine OROM AsDEs, for the continuance of the health 
of ARTAXERXES, and the ſucceſs of his wiſe and 
able miniſters ? Vet before I turn to the peculiar ſubject 
of this letter, let me aſſure thee, that thy laſt diſpatch 
of the ſixth day of the preceding moon was tranſmitted 
to the noble GoBR yas, with the fidelity and expedi- 
tion, which I have ever obſerved, ſince I was honoured 
with the charge of receiving thy informations, and for- 
warding them to the Perſian court, Thecity, in which 
I live, regardleſs in great meaſure of the buſtle and ha- 
vock, which agitate the oppoſite coaſts of Greece, and on- 
ly intent on ſchemes for the improvement of trade, and 
encouragement of arts, hath ſuffered itſelf to be called off, 
for a little while, even from theſe important contemplati- 
ons, and is now almoſt univerſally taken up in diſcourſing 
and debating on a late event, which hath amazed them 
all ; and which, how unintereſting ſoever it may be to 0- 
thers, is not ſo to thee, from a long and intimate acquain- 
tance with the perſons, to whom it relates. | 

Thou muſt needs remember when thou lefteſt Epheſus 
laſt, with how much warmth and cagerneſs of love the 
young and lively He Liopor us purſued the eldeſt and 
faireſt of the charming offspring of the venerable Dio- 
PHANES, the prieſt of JUP1TER. Thou canſt not forget, 
'with how much inoffenſive pleaſantry, and genuine Attic 
wit, thou waſt wont to accuſe the amorous and gay ſervant 
of APOLLO, of almoſt giving up his duty to his paſſion; 
and making the cloiſters of that temple, in which he 

3 conſtantly 
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conſtantly reſideth, reſound much more and oftner with 
the praiſes of the beautiful AnT1oPE, than even with 
_ thoſe of the far-beaming God, whoſe altar is day and 
night illuminated with a thouſand burning tapers, in 
feint and feeble emulation of his enlivening rays, and 
at the foot of whoſe reſplendent ſhrine innumerable vo- 
taries repoſe themſelves nightly, hoping to obtain from 
the father of oracles ſome prophetic impulſes, concern- 
ing their future lives and fortunes, Every one here 
ſeemed to wiſh, and even to augurate ſucceſs to fo well 
grounded an affection ; and declared by almoſt an una- 
nimous ſuffrage and judgment, that the Gods them- 
ſelves had, as it were, deſignedly formed the charms 
of ANTI1OPE, to bleſs her agreeable adorer ; and the 
natural gaiety and eaſy vivacity of HELIoDoR us, to 
complete the happineſs of his beloved miſtreſs. Thou 
mighteſt have ſeen them often together, ſoon as the ra- 
diant MiTHRAs had withdrawn his ſultry beam to 
gladden nations, now pining and ſickening at his re- 
gretted abſence, walking hand in hand along the ſaered 
grove, which ſurroundeth AyoLLo's Fane; followed 
by the applauſes of multitudes, who were ſcarce able 
to reſtrain their tongues from crying after them, what 
their thoughts had often whiſpered to them in filence, 
Go on, ye lovely, loving pair! Go on and proſper ! 
Enjoy unenvied the natural converſe of each other, 
with a ſatisfaction and happineſs peculiarly your own ! 
Nor did it appear ever, that the virgin herfelf was ill 
pleaſed with theſe whiſpers and rumours, which ſome 
one or other was perpetually acquainting her with ; 
whilſt her lover diſcovered by an inexpreffible gaiety, 


which 
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which he took no pains to conceal or to excuſe, how 
ſtrongly and how agretably he was affected with this 
general deſtination of ſa much ſweetneſs and goodneſs 
to his arms, His ſpirits ever chearful, and raiſed far 
above thoſe of his equals, and familiars, and collegues, 
were viſibly and remarkably higher for ſome months. 
In good humour with himſelf and all about him, he 
ſeemed'to have obtained to himſelf a fore-taſte of the 
bliſs, which all men beſtowed on him; and which he 
ſeemed deſirous to repay them by an affability and 
eaſe, which gladdened all, who came near him. His 
converſation, ever ſprightly and flowing, became now 
in a much greater degree ſo; and what in moſt lovers 
is wont to drive away their beſt friends, the never-cea- 
fing recital of the fancied charms and imaginary ac- 
compliſhments of their miſtreſſes, (tireſom ſubject to 
an indifferent ear!) was yet fo varied and diverſified 
by the inexhauftible vein of He L10Do0RvUs, that I have 
heard many profeſs, (and I cannot but profeſs the ſame 
of myſelf) they could hear him with pleaſure deſcanting 
hours together on the ſame reputed irkſome topic. His 
lvyre, the exact type of himſelf, was never ſilent. 
Every charm and grace of ANTroPE, (and thou knows 
eſt what all Greece fayeth and thinketh of her match- 
leſs beauty and wit,) furniſhed his fruitful genius with 
freſh matter for ſome new ode or hymn, which he 
would come forth and chaunt to his lyre, while the 
walls of the temple rendered back each harmonious ac- 
cord in repeating ecchoes, and the voices of it's officers, 
from the higheſt to the loweſt, (fuch was their love 


of Hzet10D0Rvs!) ſtill joined in chorus with * 
* 
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viſhed author, and i in concert with him gave their aſ- 
cent and applauſe to each enraptured thought, 
Nothing, i it was thought, would or could diſconcert their 
loves. Yet, couldſt thou think it? the cruel fair one, 
too fond of emulating the filver-ſhafted queen, whoſe 
worſhip is eſtabliſbed here, and of ſpending her life in 
devotion and a perpetual attendance on the ſervice of 
the great DIANA in her magnificent temple, hath, 
within theſe few days, peremptorily forbidden the late 
ſanguine votary of Progus, to entertain any hopes 
of her ever yielding to his deſires, which he now thought 
it proper to make an open profeſſion of. Nor can the 
grave authority of DIOPHANES, nor the winning elo- 
quence of her brother CHARAXUs,, whoſe long friend- 
ſhip withHzL10Do0RUs,andtheir common employment, 
in the ſervice of the temple, had fixed firmly in his 
intereſts ; no, nor the ſofter and ſweeter perſuaſions of 
her fair ſiſters PENELoPE and EUCHaARIs, the leaſt 
influence the reſolute and inexorable maid to a change 
of her romantic and viſionary purpoſe. Thoſe amia- 
ble virgins, CLEANDER, her ſiſters, (far removed 
from that narrowneſs of ſpirit, which graſps to itſelf 
all things, and draws every body into it's own power, 
and which is the certain and never-failing concomitant 
of a mean and abject ſoul,) think no ſcorn to recom- 
mend earneſtly and warmly the lighted lover to their 
miſguided and ill- directed ſiſter. Senſible of her irre- 
ſiſtible charms, which they can praiſe themſelves, and 
hear praiſed by others, not with patience only and tem- 
per, but with pleaſure and ſatisfaction; and not inſen- 
ſible of the merit and good qualities of one, whom they 
| in 
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in no ſort think the worſe of, for not having preferred 
either of them to their ſiſter; they vouchſafe to em- 
ploy all the arguments, and all the kind arts they are 
miſtreſſes of, (and what is the art, of which they are 
not miſtreſſes?) in his behalf, and for his ſervice. Figure 
to thyſelf, CLEANDER, the ſituation ; imagine the al- 
teration, which this unexpected and aſtoniſhing event 
has made in the diſappointed and thunderſtruck youth ! 
Think thou ſeeſt the gay, the loud, the talkative, the 
laughing Hz LioDoRus, ſunk in miſery, grief, and 
melancholy ! Imagine, thou heareſt him, (for he hath 
at laſt broken through the obſtinate and ſullen ſilence, 
which he ſtrictly kept for ſeveral days,) loudly and paſ- 
ſionately complaining, not of AN TIOE, whom he 
never mentioneth but with tranſport, and unextinguiſh- 
ed affection; but of the immortal Gods themſelves, and 
their providence | Bold licentious man] Yet this, CL E- 
ANDER, is allowed by the principles of Grecian piety. 
How widely different from thoſe, with which the ſage 
ZoOROASTRES hath inſpired the enlightened worſhip- 
pers of the great and glorious Oxou As DES] This vain 
young man is now going to indulge the black hu- 
mour, which governs him at preſent, and which ſug. 
geſts nothing to his tortured ſoul, but anguiſh and de- 
ſpair, at a ſmall village, many paraſangs north of this 
city; where he ſome time ſince obtained (of that noble 
and generous patron, whoſe bounty and liberality had 
before ſupported him in ſplendor and plenty at Epbeſus, 
and on whom thou haſt often heard him enlarge with 
rapture, and a natural eloquence, which his great ſub- 
ject always gave him,) the more humble and retired 
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poſt of Neocorus to a ſmall temple, reared in the 
centre of a dark and thick wood (gloomy as his own 
thoughts) to the tutelar god of that diſtrict. 

Thus, CLEANDER, although indeed the virgin-god- 
deſs DIANA be the great and celebrated divinity of the 
miſtaken Epheſians; yet Venus and her artful ſon find 
means, as thou ſeeſt, to inſinuate their worſhip here, 
and to ſhed their baneful influence over the unhappy 
and unguarded youth. May the gracious OROMASDES 
preſerve my CLEANDER from all ſuch infection, and 
from the dangerous converſe of the virgins of Attica 
which, however it may at firſt appear a ſpecious and 
inviting amuſement, is no other, nor better, than a 
peſtilent emanation from the deteſted Ar IMANIUS, 
the author and ſource of all human evils! Adieu. 


EN CAXXY. 


CLEANDER to ALEXIAs, chief Phyſician to 
ARTAXERXES King of Perſia. 


Ccording to thy deſire, I have employed an able 
friend to procure thee a copy of HippocRaTEts's 
genuine works; a buſineſs, that requires no ſmall 
judgment ; for a great number of ſpurious pieces are 
publiſhed under the name of this famous phyſician, I 


have likewife endeavoured to get thee ſome account of 


his life and character; for which purpoſe I have made 


many enquiries of a philoſopher here in Athens, who 


has applied himſelf more particularly to the ſtudy of 
phyſic. He informs me, that the practice of this art 


ee been in the hands of the meaneſt and moſt ig- 
norant 
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norant of the people. Any, who by chance had got 4 
few receipts, immediately called themſelves phyſicians, 
and were applied to as ſuch, though they had no gene- 
ral knowledge of the natures and virtues of ſimples, 
and were wholly ignorant of the ſtructure of the hu- 
man body; the ſtudy of theſe being kept entirely a- 
mong the philoſophers. Such was the ſtate of phyſic, 
when HiePoCRATEs, the fon of HEeRrAcLiDes» 
was born in the iſland of Cos, He is deſcended from a 
long race of phyſicians, being the ſeventeenth in a di- 
rect line from AscuLAaeivs, the deified inventor of 
healing amongſt the Greeks, whoſe art was profeſſed 
by all his deſcendants down to HiprocRaTEes. For 
the Egyptian cuſtom of inſtructing the children in their 
parents employment prevails ſo much among the phy- 
ſicians here, that their diſciples and followers are always 
called, by a peculiar title, the Sons of the phyſicians. Beſides 
the family receipts, which had been handed down from 
father to ſon, and the collected experience of all his 
anceſtors, HiPPOCRATES increaſed that knowledge, 
which was his patrimony, by hearing HERO DICus, 
the inventor of gymnaſtic phyſic, which is too ſeverely 
called by a certain Athenian, ** The art of preſerving 
their lives, who ought not to live, and continuing va- 
letudinarians a burden to themſelves and ſociety.” His 
native iſland of Cos afforded him a ſingular advantage, 
by having in it a temple of EscULAPIUs full of vo- 
tive-tablets, on which were regiſtered many cures, and 
the means, by which they were effected; all which he 
diligently ſtudied and tranſcribed. He has farther en» 


deavoured to inform himſelf of the practice, which ob- 
| O 2 tained 
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tained, wherever he travelled, as he has done into moſt 
countries, though he has chiefly been confined to Theſ- 
ſaly. For this the Greek phyſicians are obliged to do, 
not only in purſuit of knowledge, and for their im- 
provement, but for their employment and ſupport ; 
the ſtates here, unlike our luxurious cities, being un- 
able to maintain a ſettled phyſician, It is hard to ſay, 
whether he has moſt adyanced the knowledge or the 
uſefulneſs of phyſic, by introducing a practice, which 
was not common before his time, of conſtantly viſiting 
the ſick in their beds; by which careful attendance to 
the whole courſe of the diſtemper, he has not only been 
able to give a timely aſſiſtance againſt every inconve- 
nient or dangerous accident, but is become ſuperior to 
all other phyſicians in the knowledge of diſeaſes, and 
in foretelling their events. From this practice he has 
got the name of a Clinic phyſician. Nor is he leſs . 
indebted to nature far a ſound underſtanding, than to 
fortune and his own induſtry for theſe uncommon op- 
portunities of improving it. No wonder therefore, 
that he ſoon found himſelf at the head of his contem- 
porary practitioners. But this glory was too little for 
HiPPoOCRATEs; he ſaw with regret, that part of his 
province was invaded by the philoſophers ; and reſolved 
to take it out of their hands. With this view he ap- 
plied himſelf to HE x acL1Tvus of Epheſus, to Gor G1as 
the Sophift, and DEMocrITUs of Abdera. Of them 
he not only learned the reaſons and foundations of his 
practice, but was alſo enabled to write with method 
and elegance; which has juſtly gained him the reputa- 
tion of being the firſt, who collected the ſcattered pre- 
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cepts of phyſic into an art, and delivered them in a 
clear and eloquent manner. He has taken great pains 


to ſecure to the phyſicians ſo much of the ſtudy of na- 


ture, as they are concerned with, diſtin from the 
other parts of philoſophy, and has in all probability ſe- 
parated the two profeſſions for ever. If his philoſophy 
makes him far ſuperior to the common practicers of 
phyſic, his practice makes him no leſs excel the ſpecu- 
lative ſtudents of it. On the one hand he is preſerved 
from the uſeleſs refinements of theoriſts, as on the 
other from the groſs errors and ſuperſtitions of vulgar 
empirics ; both which my friend, with his uſual candor, 
acknowledges, that he frequently rallies with great good 
ſenſe; telling the ſpeculative philoſophers, that their 
viſionary enquiries about the principles and formation of 
the human body would be of as much uſe to a painter 
in drawing it's form, as to a phyſician in curing it's 
diſeaſes:” And as for the empirics, upon occaſion of 
their calling the epilepſy a ſacred diſtemper, he ſays, 
ce that this was firſt conſecrated by them, in order that 
it's divinity might be an aſylum for their ignorance and 
inability to cure it; ſince it gave them a pretence to 
attack it with charms and explations ; and, if theſe 


did not ſucceed, the gods only were to be blamed.” 


My philoſophical acquaintance aſſures me, that this is 
the true merit of HippocRaTEs ; and that, for all 
beyond it, he is indebted to the common vanity in diſ- 
ciples of magnifying their maſter, and to that humor 
of mankind, which will not let them fit down can- 
tented with any thing moderate, He frequently ex- 


preſſes his apprehenſions, that the extravagant character, 
03 which 
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which ſome have given him, may do a great deal of 
miſchief, if it makes men reſt in what he has done, 
and refer every thing to his authority, For though 
(my friend continued) he is ſomewhere ſo ſanguine as 
to aſſert, that the whole of phyſic is now found out; 
yet in reality, the art is but ſtill in it's infancy, and this 
great man has only begun, what cannot be perfected 
without the accurate obſervations of many ages. In 


particular, he is not maſter of a ſufficient number of | 


ſimples for all the various purpoſes of phyſic ; and does 
not perhaps fully underſtand the true uſes and qualities 
of thoſe he has; for too much ſtreſs ſeems to be laid 
on ſome ineffectual ones, while others more violent in 
their effects are uſed with too little caution, The 
ſtudy of anatomy is till leſs advanced; all that is 
known of it is derived, either comparatively from the 
animals, that are ſacrificed, or from the Ægyptian em- 


balmers of human bodies; and I much doubt, whether 


HripPOCRATEs ever ſaw a human body diſſected. 
However, he has endeavoured to ſupply, from fancy and 
conjecture, his imperfect knowledge of the ſtructure 
and true uſe of the parts; but, as is uſual, where this 
Is done, his accounts are generally improbable, often 
ridiculous and inconſiſtent, He has farther often la- 
mented to me, when I have thrown this ſubject in his 
way, that HIPPOCRATEs has endeavoured to dazzle 
the world with a ſpecious ſhew of knowledge, where 
there is great reaſon to believe, that he is wholly ig- 
norant, in attempting to unfold the cauſes and hidden 
nature of diftempers ; * which, ſaid my friend, he 
had much better have let alone, and confined himſelf 
ta 
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to (what is the only valuable part of his works) a faith- 
ful hiſtory of diſeaſes, though even here he is juſtly ſuſ- 
pected of aſſerting more than he was ever authorized 
from obſervation and experience; as when he ſays, 
that forty times ſeven days have a peculiar influence 
over the birth of a child ; that diſtempers kill men 
chiefly on the odd day; and that the remarkable ſtrug- 
gles of nature towards a crifis are regulated by the 
number ſeven ; all which his diſciples firmly believe, 
though the more knowing look upon it as a fantaſtical 
application of PyTHAaGoRaAs's myſtic philoſophy: 
In other matters he has been too haſty in forming his 
axioms, and in reducing to a certain rule things depending 
on too many circumſtances, to be fixed by the obſervations 


of one man, if not too uncertain to be ever fixed at all.” 


Indeed I could not help thinking myſelf, that the 
common ſtories, which are told of him, are very 
idle; and that there is nothing ſo miraculous in 
this great phyſician, when I amuſed myſelf one day, 
ſince his works have been in my houſe for you, 
in computing, how many patients he ſaved out of thoſe, 
whoſe hiſtories he gives in his epidemics ; for it appears, 
that out of forty two, only ſeventeen eſcaped. Do not 
wonder at his mentioning, as I find he does, ſuch 
food, as the fleſh of aſſes, horſes, dogs and foxes; for 
theſe are eaten without any ſcruple in Greece. Among 
the many ſtories, I cannot help mentioning to thee one, 


which is often told as an inſtance of his extraordinary 


ſagacity. He was ſent for to PER DICCAs,the preſent king 
of Macedonia, who languiſhed under a ſort of con- 
ſumption, that was attended with very uncommon 
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ſymptoms. HieeocRATEs obſerved his patient change 
color, and ſuffer much diſorder, whenever PHI LA, the 
late king's miſtreſs, entered the chamber. Upon which 
he immediately found out and diſcovered to PHILA, 


that a paſſion for her was the true cauſe of his illneſs, 


The love-ſick prince was treated accordingly, and the 
ſucceſs verified our phyſician's judgment. I dare ſay, 
thou wilt ſmile at the romantic air of this relation, and 
think with me, that if the dexterous management of 
ſuch an affair was the proper teft of a phyſician, the 
old chief eunuch BAG OAS would have a much fairer 
title to be reputed one, than HieyocrRATEs. As to 
morality, his reputation is very high : he is ſuperior to 
a love of money, and freely communicates his art for 
the relief of the neceſſitous and ſtrangers. Perſia is well 
acquainted with the love he bears his country, which 


made him prefer the life of a wanderer to the dignity of 


that exalted ſtation, which thou ſo deſervedly enjoyeſt, 
For which, and his many eminent ſervices, he hag 
been made free of Athens, and initiated in the Eleu- 
finian myſteries; and a maintenance in the Prytaneum, 
at the publick charge, is decreed to him and his poſterity, 
The oath, which he enjoins his followers before he 
teaches them his art, muſt give thee a great opinion of 
his ſtrict integrity; it forbids them to procure abor- 
tions, to adminiſter poiſon, to make any ill uſe of the 


free acceſs they have to houſes, or betray the confidence 


repoſed in them. All which he inſiſts upon their 
ſwearing to obſerve by APoLLo, - AEscuLAPIUs, 
HvOEIA, PANACEA, and all the other gods and god- 

deſſes; and that they may ſo proſper in their profeſ- 
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ſion, as they keep this oath, However he has 


given offence to ſome grave men by a rule of health, 
which he delivers, that a man ought to drink twice a 
month to ſome exceſs, It were to be wiſhed, that he 
could as eaſily anſwer a worſe crime, that he is charged 
with, in relation to a young ſlave, who danced and ſung 
at the theatre. She was a great favourite of the public, 
and brought her miſtreſs in very conſiderable ſums of 
money ; for the Athenians ſet ſo high a value on theſe 
accompliſhments, that the celebrated performers not 
only make a part at all great feaſts, but even a ſelect 
company * of philoſophers will break off their conver- 
ſation on the moſt important points to attend to theſe 
diverſions. The miftreſs of this famous dancer one 
day made a diſcovery of her being pregnant, and was 
very uneaſy to think, that all her gain would ſoon be 
over, if this was ſuffered to go on. She therefore ap- 
plied to Hy POS RATES, who owns, that at her re- 
queſt he procured an abortion, though in direct contra- 
dition to his oath. I remember likewiſe to have heard 
him accuſed of ſetting fire to Ascurarivs's temple 
at Cos, and the library at Cnidus, after he had tranſ- 
cribed their regiſters ; but theſe are generally looked 
upon as groundleſs calumnies. 

May the lights, which thou receiveſt from this ce- 


lebrated Coan, enable thee to fulfil the ardent wiſhes 


of Perſia, that ARTAXERxXEs may live for ever. 
; "he 
* Xenoph. Sympos. 9 
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LETTER CXXXVT. 


CLEANDER to HipPpias. 


HOU ſeemeſt to have been tranſported beyond the 
bounds of humanity in thy laſt letter; for the 
virgins of Attica ſhould by no means be involved in the 
ſame cenſure with thoſe of Epheſus. Think not, that 
I deſpiſe thy friendly caution, or the paſſion of Her1- 
oODORUS, But let me recommend it to thee as a cir- 
cumſtance of high entertainment, that CLEANDER, 
who was educated in the ſeverer ſtudies of philoſophy, 
and has converſed entirely with ſtateſmen and merchants, 
ſhould zealouſly vindicate the character, and court the 
company of the fair ſex. Such is the alteration, which 
time has made in me, and the nature of my employ- 
ment. _ ; | 
I was yeſterday in an afſembly of Athenian matrons 
at the houſe of AsPAsIA, with whom I have cultivat- 


ed a correſpondence ever ſince my introduction to PR- 


RICLES. She has continually received me with the 
moſt engaging condeſcenſion, and abounds in ſo many 


elegant turns of wit, and in ſuch a variety of good know- 


ledge and good ſenſe, that no one here is either equal 
or ſuperior to her, except the great SOcRATEs, AS 
ſoon as the performers on the lute and harp were re- 
tired, with moſt of the perſons, who were invited, we 
drew together into a circle, and AsPASIA led the con- 
verſation. She amuſed us with ſome curious anecdotes 
of PERICLEs, (for whoſe memory ſhe expreſſed the 
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tendereſt regard,) and entered into large diſſertations 
on ſeveral ſubjects. At laſt ſhe applied to me, and 
began to aſk me concerning the manners of the ladies 
in thoſe parts of the world, where I had travelled. 
© I conjecture, faid ſhe, from the treatment, which 
the women have met with in almoſt all ſtates, it muſt 
have been the opinion of philoſophers and legiſlators, 
„ that they have no ſouls.” Elſe why are they not ad- 
mitted into the greater myſteries? and why are they 
denied the improvements of letters and the politer arts? 
In Athens, however, we are allowed in more privi- 
leges than in many places, and are uſed like rational 
creatures, But tell me, CLEAN DER, the reſult of 
your obſervations on the ſex, and the- different lights, 
in which it appears through the mediums of different 
laws, prejudices, and faſhions. Perhaps you have not 
turned your thoughts this way, fince I know the men 
have a contempt for our underſtandings, and forget, 
that ſuch a diſparity ariſes from the acquirements of edu- 
cation, not the natural capacity.” It is impoſſible, 
anſwered I, for any one to forget ſo clear a truth, and 
have ſeen the excellent AsPAas1a. The liberty indulg- 
ed to the ladies in this city is adapted to anſwer all 
the good purpoſes of the promiſcuous converſation in 
Tonia, (particularly -in Epheſus, the chief refidence of 
luxury ;) and their own ſenſe more effectually reſtrains 
them from the wantonneſs fo juſtly imputed to that 
country, than the bolts and bars of the eaſt. Here 
alone they are not ſlaves to their husbands or their 
pleaſures.” *© You are a little ſevere, replied ſhe, on 
your native place; yet I am convinced, that what you 
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fay is founded on fact. And, for my own part, I have 
often conſidered the pompous worſhip and temple of 
the Diana of Epheſus, as preſenting a very lively em- 
blem of the genius of that city, Both are fitter for the 
Cyprian VENVUs, than for her, who is reverenced as 
the guardian Deity of groves and mountains.” * The 
romantic analogy you have diſcovered, continued I, be- 
tween the effeminacy and the religion of Epheſus, is pret- 
tily conceived. But the ſpeculation, I was running into, 
is of a more abſtruſe kind; and I would repeat, Asp A- 
SIA, with your leave, the remarks I have made as to 
the influence of various ſtates on the manners of the ladies. 
% Tam all attention,” ſaid ſhe with ſingular politeneſs, 

„Then, faid I, to ſpeak in the language of a 
politician to a great miſtreſs of politics, an arbitrary 
conſtitution of government muſt always take away 


the rights and intercourſe of perſonal friendſhip a- 


mong both ſexes, and make itſelf be felt in the in- 
nocent amuſements of private life, as well as the ma- 
nagement of public buſineſs. Nor can I think, that 
this altogether proceeds from the ſuſpicious nature of 
thoſe governments, but from every man's deſire to imi- 
tate in his domeſtic oeconomy that example, which is 
ſet in the political, Hence it is, that a ſingle national 
tyrant makes many family ones; and when the body of 
a nation becomes inured to deſpotic ſway, the ſenti- 
ments, that favor it, find the readieſt admiſſion. Not- 
withſtanding the abſurdity of them, they are embraced 


as ſound principles, and inſenſibly make their way, 


through the deluded underſtanding, into the temper and 


the manners of that people, „» 


country 
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country impriſons a ſubject, or deprives him of his 
eſtate and honors, without aſſigning a reaſon or produc- 
ing an accuſation, the little monarch imagines himſelf 
warranted in the licentious exerciſe of this prerogative 
within the limits of his own houſe. If the ſame mo- 
narch forbids a freedom of ſpeech with reſpe& to his 
perſon and adminiſtration ; his petty imitator, jealous 
of the leaſt infringement on the authority of a parent 
or an husband, watches every unguarded expreſſion, 


that may drop from his children, and excludes his 


wives from all converſation, leſt they ſhould be guilty 
of treachery, or enamoured of a ſtranger. Surrounded 
thus by eunuchs and mutes, denied every advantage, 
that contributes to raiſe or refine the underſtanding, 
let us ſuppoſe ſome diſtinguiſhed beauty (for with the 
Perſians beauty alone is regarded in the women) to be 
taken into the boſom and confidence of a mighty prince. 
Let us ſuppoſe her to interfere in ftate-affairs, though 
ſhe be ignorant of mankind, and the true intereſt of 
the kingdom, The natural effect of it muſt be, that 
the caprice of the miſtreſs added to the caprice of the 
prince, while each is to be gratified without controul, 
will redouble the miſeries of a country. Such events 
have often been ſeen in arbitrary conſtitutions of govern- 
ment. What makes the thing ſo high an abſurdity in 
Perſia, is not only the confined and uninforming edu- 


cation of the women, but it's contradiction to the ſenſe 


of our anceſtors, who thought the females not qualified 
for buſineſs, and by the laws they ſettled, have render- 
ed the male-heirs alone capable of ſucceeding to the 
throne, In this the empire of CyRus has varied from 

| the 
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the Aſſyrian empire, whoſe hiſtory is chiefly remark- 
able for the character of queen SEMIRAMIS.“ Me- 


thinks, returned Asp ASIA, the Perſian ladies form a 


very good contraſt to thoſe of Ægypt, who, as we 
are told, drive bargains, go to market and manage the 
plough, while the men fit at home with the diſtaff and 
ſpindle, performing the more ſedentary offices, which 
are eſteemed here the natural province of the houſewife, 
We have none in Greece that reſemble them. No, 


ſaid I, unleſs you will match them with the military 


ladies of Sparta, who are equally the reverſe of the Per- 
ſian. Inured to the ſame exerciſes, the ſame hard- 
ſhips, and the ſame diſcipline with the men, they dif- 
fer not in their manners, It was the intention of their 
great lawgiver to ſubdue the paſſions, by methods op- 
polite to what are uſed in Perſia, And as in this laſt 
country, they endeavour to reſtrain the women by de- 
barring them from the ſight of the human ſpecies, and 
by the confinement of the body ; in the former, a per- 
petual familiarity with the men blunts the edge of ir- 


regular appetites, while the check, that is laid on ſenſu- 


ality, I mean, that ſenſe of honor, which is inſtilled 
early, has a reference to the mind only. The worſt 
of it is, that the rough genius of the commonwealth 
gives an unnatural boldneſs and fierceneſs to the ſex, 
which the introduction of foreign commerce into the 


ſtate would ſoon poliſh, And, in this reſpeR, I take 


it, AsSPASIA, Athens has a manifeſt ſuperiority, Free 
and independent as Sparta, able to defend it's liberties 
in the field againſt the moſt numerous or warlike peo- 
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ple, it carefully attends to the encouragement of com- 
merce, and brings home the wealth of the moſt diſtant 
climates to it's own convenience and emolument, At 
the ſame time ſuch are it's laws, and ſuch are it's ci- 
tizens, that as the one appear to be very wiſely calcu- 
lated to prevent the growth of that enervating luxury, 
which is uſually the companion of trade; ſo the other, 
perſuaded of the needfulneſs of ſimplicity to ſupport the 
dignity of Athens, concur with chearfulneſs in receiving 
and obeying them. Under reſtrictions of this nature, 
accurately obſerved, what happineſs is not derived by 
commerce on every individual, as well as on the repub- 
lic? Every man has ſome employment, to which he is 
not only induced by inclination, but by the ſeverity of 
the law. For here, if I miſtake not, idleneſs is pu- 
niſhed with death. On theſe accounts the fretful jea- 
louſies, which diſturb and imbitter private life in the 
leſs active countries, are entirely unknown to the Athe- 
nians. The women are bred up in thoſe arts, which 
become them; are indulged on ſolemn feſtivals in fre- 


quenting the theatre; and are admitted into a great 


ſhare of the domeſtic management. By ſuch means, 
they gain an agreeable ſoftneſs in their behaviour with- 
out a falſe delicacy, and a liberal way of thinking, 
which the men hardlyarrive at in arbitrary governments.“ 

But, interpoſed AsPAsI1A ſmiling, notwith- 
ſtanding the advantageous circumſtances of the Grecian 
ladies, I believe you are as zealous againſt permitting 
them to deal in politics, as you were a little while ſince, 
againſt conceding that privilege to the favourites of Per- 
han monarchs.” © Such a privilege, replied I, is to be 
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granted only to extraordinary genius's; and when limited 
to theſe, you will admit, AsPAsIA, there is no danger 
of it's being indulged, either frequently, or improperly: 
However, your obſervation is certainly very pertinent, 
that there is not the ſame abſurdity in making a woman 
of parts, thus educated, the firſt miniſter in the ſtate, 
as in raiſing the ignorant beauties of Perſia to an high 
degree of confidence,” * You know the light, re- 
turned ſhe, in which I was formerly placed, when 
the ambition of my youth prompted me to aim at be- 
ing admired and beloved by PERICLES. I was then 
traduced as a deſigning politic intriguer ; and the fine ; 
underſtanding of that great man was ſtrangely depreciat- 4 
ed, in being repreſented as a dupe to the artifice of a 
woman. But I had a mind to know your ſentiments, 
and agree with them. Lou had ſomething elſe to ſay; 
I am afraid I have interrupted you. © can have no- 
thing to ſay, anſwered I, when you have any thing to 
offer.” © You have loſt ſight of Epheſus, ſaid ſhe.” 
«Tis true, ſaid I, and I was going to ſhew from the 
very conſtitution of Epheſus (which has one of the 
nobleſt harbours in the world, and therefore is a place 
of the moſt extenſive trade,) that a greater freedom of 
courſe muſt be indulged there to luxury and the man- 
ners of the women, than either in Perſia or in Athens. 
For though that place was among the immediate de- 
pendencies of an arbitrary government, and (notwith- 
ſtanding the article in C1mon's peace) is till under 
the awe of it, it has always been allowed in ſeveral 
immunities, and comparatively with the reſt of the em- 
pire in a relaxation of abſolute authority, with a.view 
to 
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to encourage commerce, which can never flouriſh un- 
der the rigour of it, This has brought the inhabitants 
to converſe more openly, and both ſexes meet toge- 
ther at the public fairs and at ſumptuous entertain- 
ments. Thus the education of the women becomes 
free and uncontrouled, which ſufficiently diſtinguiſhes 
them from thoſe of Perſia, Should you then ask, why 
they differ from the Athenian women ? That too may 
be ſolved without difficulty. For though in Athens 
it may be neceſſary for the preſervation of it's liber- 
ties, to enact laws reſtraining prodigality and wan- 
tonneſs ; yet thoſe laws are not wiſhed for in Ephe- 
ſus, where they would be unwilling even to eftabliſh 
freedom. at the expence of their pleaſures; ſo that 
while the Epheſians ſhare all the advantages of com- 
merce, they are ſubject to the evils of unbounded lux- 
ury. Agreeably to this, the women affect a paiety in 
their dreſs, a ſpirit in the very air of their countenance, 
and a libertine deportment unpractiſed by any other peo- 
ple. They love to be followed by the men, and expect 
an homage, that beſpeaks adoration, not eſteem. The 
conſequence of it is, that they, who ſet a value upon 
their perſons, (and indeed there are few, who do not) 
have an averſion to an husband ; and the city owes it's 
populouſneſs, not ſo much to the intermarriages of it's 
inhabitants, as to the concourſe of ſtrangers. I knew 
a lady of this turn of mind, who refuſed an Epheſian 
of uncommon parts and ſenſe, from a ridiculous caprice, 
Such an one amongſt you, AsPASIA, would have been 
deſervedly infamous, For in Athens matrimony is held 
honourable and highly W Hence an Athenian 

Vor. III. matron 
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matron is beloved and reſpected, when old. As ſhe 
has been diligent in the education of her family, ſhe 


looks back on her paſt life with pleaſure, and has a 


proſpect in her children, which contributes to prolong 
her happineſs. An Epheſian beauty, when the charms 


of her perſon wear off, and with them ſhe lays aſide 


the luxury of dreſs, incapable of reſorting for conſo- 
lation to the ſolid pleaſures of domeſtic life, loſes her 
former chearfulneſs, and ſpends the reſt of her days in 
the low arts of detracting from the young and hand- 
ſom.” In truth, CLEAN DER, returned AsPASIA, 
the Athenian lady is very much obliged to you for the 
preference you have given her over all others. You 


. ſeem to think, ſhe has every good quality of the Spar- 


tan, Epheſian, and Perſian, without any of their foi- 
bles.” ** Moſt evidently, ſaid I, for ſhe has the man- 
ly ſenſe of the Spartan, without her rough ſeverity ; 
the ſprightly eaſe of the Epheſian, without her laſcivi- 
ouſneſs ; and the modeſt reſerve of the Perſian, with- 
out her laviſh recluſeneſs.“ 

I flatter myſelf, deareſt Hipp1as, thou wilt be re- 
conciled to the virgins of Attica on the reading of this 
letter ; and believe them for the future to be the choiceſt 
bleſſings of ORoMASPDEs, not the baneful gifts of Akl- 
MANIUS. C. 


LETTER 
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LETTER CXXXVI. 


AMORGES to CLEAN DBR. From Pedaſa. 


TE intelligence you ſent me of ZopyRus's de- 
ſigns againſt Caunvus, was ſo long delayed by 
contrary winds and other accidents, before it reached 
my hands, that I had not time to take all the neceſ- 
ſary precautions for the ſecurity of my government. The 
province was unfurniſhed of the beſt part of the troops, 
which are uſually quartered in it, they having been or- 


- dered away to the general rendezyous at Sardis; and 


the citizens of CAuNus obſtinately inſiſting upon their 
privilege of receiving no Perſian garriſon, I found my- 
ſelf without a force ſufficient to compel them to it, 
and could only exhort them by letters to preſerve their 
allegiance to the king, and write to the ſatraps of the 
neighbouring provinces for aſſiſtance. In the mean 
time, ZoPYRUs with his ſhips came before the town, 
and ſent in a meſſage to the inhabitants, with offers 
of the moſt advantageous conditions, if they would ſur- 
render themſelves into his hands. The Caunians after 
conſultation returned for anſwer; that though they 
ſhould be willing to deliver up their city to one of his 
noble birth and excellent qualities, they could by no 
means give admittance to his followers, Zo YRus 
little expecting this reply, landed his men, and began 
the aſſault in form, The inhabitants made a very gal - 
lant defence; and ZopyRus himſelf was killed by Ar- 
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C1DAs, a native of the place, in attempting to ſcale the 


walls. Upon which his troops retired in diſorder to 
their ſhips, and within a few hours failed away. The 
day after this aCtion, I arrived myſelf with a thouſand 
foot and three hundred horſe, whom I had found means 
to draw together, The Caunians opened their gates 
to me without reſiſtance, I reprimanded them for their 
former refuſal to admit a garriſon; telling them, I ex- 
peed them to deliver up to me thoſe, who had ad- 
viſed that meaſure, as well as thoſe, who correſponded 
with the enemy, under pain of forfeiting their privileges. 
The terror of arms, CLEANDER, is a moſt excellent 
monitor. My demands were complied with, and I 
returned to this place with my priſoners, whoſe exami- 
nations I have ſent up to court, and expect the king's 


further pleaſure concerning them. THER on, the Rho- 


dian, CRATIPPUs's brother, (who for ſome years has 


been ſettled here) contributed not a little, by his per- 


ſuaſions and example, towards the brave reſiſtance 
made to theſe piratical adventurers, and was very in- 
ſtrumental in helping to diſcover ſome, who had been 
concerned in practices with them. 

lam told, my enemies at court have inſinuated, that 
I was indirectly concerned in this attempt, and had 
given Zo T Rus ſecret aſſurances of joining him, in 
caſe he met with ſucceſs, May I ſhare the fate of the 


curſed x AR1MANIUs, when the ſeven thouſand years 
* The Perſians believed, that the lower world ſhould be 


in ſubjection to Arimanivs for ſeven thouſand years, after 
which order ſhould be reſtored, and Oxomaspes reign with- 


out oppoſition. Vide Hyde de Religione veterum —_ 
ve 
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have finiſhed their courſe, if the nature of the facts, as 
well as my own conſcience, does not acquit me. Can 
it be alledged with any colour of reaſon, that I ought 
to have hazarded the king's authority, or perhaps dri- 
ven the Caunians into an open revolt, by attempting 
to force a gariſon upon them, before the reinforcements, 
which I expected, arrived? Or will it be ſaid, that I 
omitted one ſtep, which the weakneſs of the province 
ſuffered me to take, that was proper to ſecure it's tran- 
quillity ? 

I defire nothing but juſtice in this affair: I am con- 
vinced, I ſhall meet with it before the tribunal of Ak- 
TAXERXES; and to that I willingly ſubmit my life, 
my reputation, and my fortunes. Adieu. P, 


LETTER CXXXVII. 


SMERDIS to CLEAN DER. 


EN my zeal for the purity and prevalence of 
the Magian ſcheme of religion is alarmed, I am 
almoſt tranſported into an unbecoming violence. But 
* when I refle& on thee and thy friendſhip, the ſofter 
paſſions take place, which draw me back to ſentiments 
of moderation and peace. Doſt thou ask, what inci- 
dent has raiſed my zeal? Know, CL EANDER, that 


* SMERD1s ſeems to entertain the good-natured opinion 
of Anxroxixus, © that we ought to think over the virtues 
and excellencies of our ſeveral acquaintance, when we have 
a mind to indulge ourſelves, and be chearful.” Anton. Me- 
2 L. VI. p. 56. Edit. Lond. 1697. Note by the Tran- 

tor. 
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in the ſpacious grove adjoining to the palace of ARS A- 
CES in the foreſt of Nyſa, ſome concealed Sabians have 
erected a marble altar; and, under the protection of 
that falſe ſatrap, have in the night time performed their 
horrid incantations. Not long ſince they were diſco- 
vered by ſome true worſhippers in the celebration of a 
ceremony peculiar to them, that of boiling the kid in 
the mother's milk ; by which they impiouſly and im- 
pertinently invite the ſuperior intelligences of the ſtars 
to reſide in their images. Thou knoweſt the ſummary 
courſe of our proceedings: they were ſeized, convicted 
before the archimage, and delivered over to the curſes 
of AHRIMAN, and the torments of the avenging angels. 

Believe me, the ſtate of Median piety affects me with 
indignation and ſorrow ! This ſe& has of late gained 
ground upon us in ſeveral parts of the eaſt ; and though 
the abilities of our prophet once defeated the induſtry 
of it, inſomuch that the holy flame glowed in all 
minds, as well as burnt on the ſhrines of all Perſia 
yet we have been ſince returning to the ſenſeleſs rites 
he taught us to diſdain, I obſerve at the ſame time, 
with the higheſt ſatisfaction, the attachment of our 
monarch to the doctrines of the Zenda; (and the only 


hopes of the magi are centered there :) but neither the 


encouragement he has vouchſafed to the Jews, whoſe 
practices are directly oppoſite to Sabianiſm, and who 


worſhip in their temples by continual fire; nor the 


arms he gives us to deſtroy the wicked; neither the 
lenity, nor ſeverity of the government, can ſecure us 
from the wiles of falſhood ; neither arguments nor 
power. Thou wilt here be apt to object, * 
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the reaſonings of thy Grecian friends, Would it not be 
better to allow an intercommunity of religions? Such 
an exertion of the legal authority,as that, which you have 
mentioned, can only lop the branches; but who will 
tear up the root? You may cut off the excreſcences; 
but who can cleanſe the ill humours, that produce them? 
You may cloſe the wound for a ſeaſon ; but will it not 
open with the firſt diſorder ?” All this is true, and it 
might perhaps be worthy the wiſdom of the good being, 
to ſend a genius like ZoRoAsTER upon earth, in every 
generation of men, to preſerve the knowledge and wor- 
ſhip of him in it's full purity. In the mean time we 
his followers muſt uſe force, while we are without in- 
ſpiration; we muſt not accept the precarious ſubmiſſion 
of the underſtanding, while the reaſon is weak, the 
heart depraved ; we muſt prevent this danger by the 
means we have, and not wait for thoſe we have not. 
„ Seeſt thou, ſays the prophet in his ſacred volume, 
a ſhip putting out to ſea in a ſtorm; and wouldeſt thou 
not conſtrain the owner of it, to keep in harbour, leſt 
it daſh againſt the rocks, and be loſt? Seeſt thou 
a man travelling into a far country, and, inſtead of pre- 
ferring the ſafe and beaten path, taking his way through 
barren heaths, burning ſands, . expoſed to the fury of 
wild beaſts, and the ſtings of ſcorpions ; wouldeſt thou 
not force him to be ruled by thee?” Again, © Seeſt 
thou another preparing to throw himſelf from a ſharp 
point on one of the mountains of Caucaſus ; and would- 
eſt thou not lay thine hands on the wretch, leſt he 
bring miſchief on himſelf? Even ſo let it be to every 
ſinner, who departeth from the truth to do evil.” 
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This being the opinion of the book, I own, many are 
the doubts, which have ariſen in my mind concerning 
thy reſidence among the idolaters of the weſt, If I 
have ſometimes been afraid, leſt the profane diſputa- 
tions of ſophiſts ſully thy unſpotted faith, I have recol- 
lefted, that the ſame prophet, who commands us to a- 
void every pollution of the elements, which are the ſeeds 
of all things, commands us to avoid every pollution of 
the ſoul, which contains the ſeeds of reaſon, immor- 
tality, and happineſs, Then have I wiſhed thee to fly 
away from that deteſted country on the wings of the 
morning, that thou mighteſt no more be liable to ſuſ- 
picion, If at other times I have thought thee too firm 
to be ſhaken from the genuine principles of ZoRoASTER's$ 
law, I have recollected, that the ſame prophet, who ex- 
horts us, whatever temptations we combat, to hold faſt 
to the religion of ORoMAsDEs, and to ſuffer our minds 
to aſcend from earth to heaven, as the fun mounts above 
the level of the waters to the Zenith, whence he emits 
his warmeſt and moſt enlivening ways; exhorts us 
likewiſe, for want of power, by reproof and by in- 
ſtruction, to perſuade, thoſe, who are defiled with error, 
to forſake it ; on the ſame principle, that thou wouldeft 
compaſſionately free the priſoner from the captivity, 
which ſooths him, for it may ſpeedily end in his de- 
ſtruction. 

J conjure thee, hide not the proſeſſion of our law; 
gird up thy loins with the holy girdle ; let me not be 
told again of thy private expiations, to appeaſe the pro- 
phet for what thou ſoftly calleſt the neceflary omiſſions 


of duty, but are in truth the ſhameful compliances of 
fear · 
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fear. Addreſs thyſelf to the philoſophers and magiſtrates 
of Athens: let them bow no longer to idol - Gods and idol- 
paſſions, but adopt the Deity and the morals of Zoko- 
ASTER. Think on the example propoſed to thee by 
that great man, who looking on death with contempt, 
when ſet againſt the eſtabliſhment of his doctrines in 
the hearts of others, not only hazarded, but loſt his 
life, in endeavouring to convert ARGAsP, king of the 
Scythians. Be thou comforted alſo in remembring the 
ſpeedy vengeance inflicted on that ſtubborn prince by 
Dar1vs, Such may be the fate of Athens from the 
pious ARTAXERXES, if ſhe refuſe to hear thy miffi- 
on, and treat thee with a Scythian barbarity. But 
if, as is moſt probable, in a ſtate renowned for letters 
and for wit, her philoſophers attempt to confute, and 
her poets to ridicule thee; be aſſured, as the ſacred fire 
on our altars is ſmothered for a time by the ſhrubs and 
flowers, that are thrown upon it, yet is nevertheleſs 
raiſed and ſupported by them; ſo is it with truth, 
which makes every impediment in it's way the proper 
matter for itſelf to work upon, and converts the means 
intended for it's overthrow, into thoſe of it's credit and 


propagation. C. 


LETTER 
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LETTER CXXXIX. 


CLEAN DER to HyDaASPES. 


LCIBIADES came yeſterday on a vilit to 
PHILEMON and myſelf, and we had a private 
ſympoſium. He had ſcarce entered the apartment, 
when he laughed, and ſaid, I have juſt been preſent 
at the deliberations of an ingenious aſſembly, into 
which I am lately admitted.” I warrant you, inter- 
rupted I, ſome party of pleaſure, You have perhaps been 
contriving ſome conceit or ſcheme to take place at the 
approaching Orgies. No, anſwered he; by Her cu- 
LES, you were never more miſtaken.” Then you have 
been diſcourſing, returned I, with a knot of ſophiſts 
or philoſophers, © Why in truth, replied he, it was 
ſo grave a meeting, that you would have imagined, had 
you looked at us, it was a company of philoſophers ; 
and yet our conference was ſo void of all meaning, that 
it might vie with the diſputations of a ſophiſt. To 
hold you no longer in ſuſpence, a ſet of young citizens, 
who are fond of attending the debates of the people, 
and have a mind to make themſelves, not able ſtateſmen, 
but popular orators, have compoſed a ſociety, where, 
in imitation of the great objects of SocRATEs's ridi- 
cule, they talk extempore on every topic, that is of- 
fered them.” ] perceive, interpoſed PHI LEMON, there 
is a great ſpirit of eloquence gone forth into the world; 
and the forum (it is now ſuggeſted) was not defigned fo 
much for the tranſaction of buſineſs, as for a vain often- 


tation of the ca If MIN ERvA, the tutelar 
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Goddeſs of Athens, inſpires not our poſterity with better 
thoughts, the affairs of the ſenate and aſſembly may de- 
generate into careleſs amuſements, Theſe trifles lead 
to ſerious ® misfortunes. ©* Pray, ſaid I, who are the 
rulers of your club?“ Not I, anſwered ALC1BIADES» 
though a member of it.” © I take that for granted, 
returned I; and it is impoſſible for any one but a ſophiſt, 
to be either the framer or conductor of it. Vou are 
in the right, replied he: THE ON and Is acor as, who 
are of that ſe, both of them ſuperior to us in years, 
ſeem to be our chief demagogues and managers. The 
one was a follower of HriPpPIas, and imitates him in 


* PHILEMON ſeems to have been of the ſame ſentiments 
with Cicero, who puts theſe words into the mouth of the 
elder CATo in the piece de Senectute. Quad fi legere aut 
audire voletis exierna, maximas reſpublicas ab adeleſcentibus 
labefactatas reperietts, | 

Cedo, qui vefiram rempublicam tantam amiſifis tam cite? 
fie enim percontanti, ut oft in Nævii Poete ludo, reſpondentur et 
alia, et hæc in primis, 

Proveniebant Oratores novi, flultuli, adoleſcentuli. 

It is remarkable, that Al ci BAD Es ſhould have this con- 
verſation with PüiLEUon, who foreſaw the ruin, that 
would be brought upon the ſtate by the precipitate advice 
and meaſures of ſuch citizens as that young Athenian. He 
engaged his countrymen aſterwards in the fatal expedition 
to Sicily. Should it be aſked, how one of ſo romantic and 
debauched a turn could maintain any correſpondence with 
the grave PH1LEMON, it may be ſaidghg, did like CaTiiing, 
honos fbi fpecie quidam virtutis aſſimulata traere. Note by 
the Tranſlator. 


— 
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canciſeneſs, which he looks upan as a proof of genius, 
(though, you know, it may diſcover either great ſtrength 
or poverty of parts :) the other was 2 ſcholar of 
GoRrG1as, and values himſelf on a florid copiouſ- 
ne. The former is of fo ridiculous an aſpect, that 
he would make a droll figure in the paintings of Py- 
REICUs; and the latter is a man of ſuch univerſal at- 
tainments, that he preſumed to contend in tragedy with 
Eug1eipes himſelf. They have fo high a regard 
for the improvements of their pupils, that they always 
take contrary ſides, and frequently keep. the conver» 
ation to themſelves. As ſoon as THEON has uttered 
two or three ſentences with ſome difficulty and much 
formality, the forward IsaGor as lays hold of them, 
allows him the whole extent of his argument, but per- 
haps thinks it not to the purpoſe ; and after he has pro- 
ceeded in his uſual ſtrain of declamation, the fame ſen- 
timents purſued in different words, and warmly argued, 
furniſh out the exerciſe of the day.” © But, ſaid I, though 
your diſputes are not carried on in the beſt manner, 

you keep yourſelves in breath, I imagine, by treating 
ſubjects of importance as a trial of your invention.” 
« Yes, rejoined ALCIBIADES; we have talked over 
every character in Hou R from AchIIIES to 


Tube ſophiſts were fond of extracting topics of declama- 
tion from the poets, eſpecially from Hou k, as may be col- 
lected from the Dialogues of Praro. It is ſaid in one of 
them, that Hrrriæg of Elis had thrown all the precepts ne- 
ceſfary for inftituting youth into an oration, and called it 
„ NesToR's advice to a Son.“ 

THERSITEs; 


. 
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THRERsSITEsS; and have ſtarted it as a problem of dif- 
ficult ſolution, whether Nxs r oR or ULysszs was the 
wiſeſt? A friend of mine, who had been in Ithaca ac- 
cidentally, (where hardly any body elſe ever was,) va- 
lued himſelf much upon it, and told us, © he might 
perhaps be prejudiced in favour of one, whom he had 
propoſed as the pattern of his travels; but he could not 
help thinking, when he traverſed the rocky jſland, 
which was the royal patrimony of thehero, that the good 
effects of his government exiſted viſibly in the face of the 
country till now.” He concluded with fome ſmart re- 
flections or ſtrong things to the diſadvantage of old Nxs- 
ToR. Such, CLEANDER, are the means, by which ma- 
ny of the Athenians have learnt a vicious fluency of words, 
and a petulant vivacity. But we begin to be tired of 
antiquity, and are deſcended to the worſt of all mo- 
dern productions, the regulations of our own ſociety.” 
* One ſhould apprehend, anſwered I, they muſt be 
wretched ſubjects of diſcourſe. The flowers of elo- 
quence can never flouriſh or be raiſed on barren ſoils.” 
* True, ſaid he; yet you know there is art required 
in gloſſing over ſtatute or old order of the aſſembly ; 
and the fate of a queſtion will now and then depend on 
a defect in the way of drawing it, or in the form of 
proceeding to conſider it. We train ourſelves there- 
fore to a qualification ſo material to the intereſts of the 
republic. But continued I, this might bean improv- 
ing exerciſe, it you would reſolve to digeſt in your 
minds the matter of a curious ſubject, which would 
admit ſome difference of opinion concerning it, be- 
fore the day of debate. As to the expreſſions, the leſs 

they 
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they are premeditated, methinks the better.“ I agree 
with you, returned ALCIBIADEs, and had once the 
boldneſs to move what you mention. I believe it is 
almoſt the only time I ever troubled them with my 
thoughts at all. For I have learnt from SocrarTEs, 
not to talk of any thing, before I have conſidered it ; 
ſo that in this ſociety I generally entertain myſelf with 
the wiſdom of others, and obſerve a more than Pytha- 


goric ſilence. It was ſaid, in objection to it, that the 


very end of the meeting would be deſtroyed, which 
was to ſpeak without thinking.” A noble inſti- 
tution, cried PHILEMON ; theſe men would ill imitate 
your uncle PERICLEs, whoſe excellent talents, as an 
orator, were formed, not by an idle loquacity, but by 
long application to philoſophy, joined to great natural 
quickneſs and comprehenſion of parts. Words are on- 
ly the inſtruments to convey our thoughts ; and you 
might as well flatter yourſelf to become a painter at 
once, by taking a pencil into your hand, as a maſter of 
eloquence, by gaining a readineſs of ſpeech.” ** You 
may remember, ſaid ALCIBIADEs, that Twucypt- 
DEs, who ſucceeded CI / ox in the oppoſite intereſt to 
PERICL ES, founded a ſort of political lecture, and paid 
ſome ſophiſt very largely for his afliduity in teaching 
that ſcience to the young Athenians, What would 
you ſay now (ſince you ſeem to think we want good 
materials for debating) if the two inſtitutions were join - 
ed together ; and the diſciples of this laſt, after a certain 
time, delivered to the care of THREON and IsaGoRaAs, 
that they might produce in the ſociety, for the encou- 
ragement of eloquence, thoſe abilities they had acquired 
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in the ſchool of politics?“ “ Forgive me, replied he, 
if I cannot be pleaſant on a matter of ſuch laſting 
conſequence, For I take this faculty of diſcourſing on 
both ſides of a queſtion, which the ſophiſts are fond of 
exerting themſelves and communicating to others, not 
be ſo hurtful to ſcience, as dangerous to virtue. It tempts 
us to lay aſide ſincerity, and to varniſh over falſhood; 
it introduces ſomething of the drama into public coun- 
cils, and familiarizes our youth to the acting Se 


LECDEER 


OrsaMes to CLEAN DER. From Taoces on 
the borders of the Perſian gulf. 


N the leiſure of a few months receſs from the court, 

I want no inducement, CLEAN DER, to reſume 
my correſpondence with thee, From the opinion thou 
haſt formed of me, thou wilt readily conceive, how 
great a relief I find in this retirement from the hurry 
and diffipation of a public life, Taoces (for that is 
the name of this place from the neighbouring promon- 
tory) was an ancient pleaſure-ſeat of the Achæmenian 
princes, the anceſtors of Cyr us, but has ſince paſt by 
grant into the family of PAR Vs. The pleaſantneſs 
of the place is greatly owing to it's maritime ſituation, 
and to the natural variety of it's woodlands, lawns, and 
water; though very conſiderable improvements have 
been made by large plantations in the paradiſes, that 
encompaſs it. Nor is the beauty of it's proſpects dimi- 
niſhed from the contraft of a more barren and moun- 
tainous country, 2 
| ers 
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ders of Carmania. Above T aoces, about two hundred 
ſtadia upon the river Granis, which at this place falls 
into the Perſian gulf, ſtands Gabe, one of the royal pa- 
laces, as Paſargada was the other, between which the 
kings of Perſia in former times reſided ; for the cham- 
pain country about theſe places recommended their ſitu- 
ation to our ancient monarchs, whoſe pleaſures conſiſted 
in manly exerciſes, and whoſe chief diverſion was the 
chace. In thoſe days all the youth of Perſia, educated 
after the diſcipline of our ancient ſchools, were called 
upon in their turns to attend their ſovereign to the field; 
not indeed ſo often againſt the human kind, as in the 
purſuit of ſavage animals, with which they were fre- 


| quently expoſed to no leſs hazardous encounters, and 


by this means properly trained to all the ſtratagems and 
toils of war. They then purſued the game on foot, 
and contended in ſpeed with the ſwifteſt animals; for 
till the times of CV Rx us a horſe was little known in Per. 
ſia. Paſargada is ſituated upon the river Agradatus, now 
more commonly called after the name of our immortal 
Cyrus, The courſe of it is through the vale of Per- 
ſis, the middle and moſt fruitful part of the country. Cv · 
x us, even after he had begun the moſt magnificent palace 
of the caſt, til] retained a particular fondneſs for that 
place. There paſt the cloſing ſcene of his glorious life; 
and in the gardens belonging to that ancient ſeat of his 
anceſtors, he ordered, that his remains ſhould be depo- 
ſited. His ſepulchre is plain and fimple, diſtinguiſhed 
only by an obelisk, which ſtands in the centre of a thick 
wood, Within the palace of Paſargada are the courts 
of juſtice, and the ancient ſchools ; the former ſupplied 
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by the itinerant judges, who are ſent annually through 
all the provinces; the latter now under the direction 
of the Magi. But they, CLEAN DER, are more in- 
duſtrious to maintain their reputation, and promote 
the ſpeculative ſtudies of their own order, than to ſee 
the ſpirit of the ancient diſcipline preſerved in it's full 
vigor, Paſargada is now become one of the moſt con- 
ſiderable colleges of their profeflion ; another ſettlement 
they had in a village near adjacent, which bore the 
name of Ecbatana, till Daz1vs obliged them to re- 
move from thence, and built the town of that name 
upon the mountains. The court is this ſpring at Per- 
ſepolis, from whence the great king is expected to 
make a progreſs to Paſargada, Except in theſe pro- 
greſſes, the concourſe and ſplendor of a Perſian court is 
ſeldom ſeen there; yet, without that,even'in theſe remote 
corners of Perſia frequent opportunities offer of mixing 
in a very polite and various ſociety. The voyages of 
the Phcenicians have of late ages, thou knoweſt, opened 
a commerce of literature between the moſt diſtant cli- 
mates of the eaft and weſt ; which has occaſioned a 
great reſort of ſtrangers, eſpecially of the Grecian ſo- 
phiſts, into theſe parts; for they, whoſe reſearches after 
knowledge carry them even to the Indian Brachmans, 
will not fail to viſit the ſchools of the Magi. The fi- 
tuation of my Perſian villa puts me ſometimes in the 
way of theſe learned gueſts; they are generally intro- 
duced to me by the courteous Mage Tas Es, who 
obliges Pa RM vs and me with his company in this agree- 
able retirement. The adjacent promontory of Taoces 
affords a commodious harbour to the Tyrian merchants. 

Vox. III. Q Among 
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Among them I often meet with men of a large 
mind, and improved underſtanding ; ſuch as I have 
heard thy brother HiPPIas deſcribed to be by the 
great men, who have ſeen him at the court of Ecba- 
tana. 

I have long entertained an opinion, that there was 
a nearer conſanguinity between the diſtant nations of 
the earth, than they themſelves are generally apprized 
of. My n. upon ſome occaſion, to ſuggeſt this 
hint in a mixt company of Greeks and Aſiatics, who 
were met not long ſince at Taoces, brought on a con- 

verſation, that has a good deal confirmed me in theſe 
ſentiments, Prrhox, the Athenian agent, who be- 
ing in theſe parts upon his mercantile affairs, chanced 
to be one of the company, ſaid with ſome earneſtneſs, 
that though, in the relation he ſtood in to a certain 
Kate, he ſhould be unwilling to give up a point ſo in- 
tereſting to many of the Greeks, as that of their being 
the Ar of their native country; yet he ſhould with 
pleaſure attend to any diſcoveries of a natural r 
between them and the ſubjects of the great ki 
fear, ſaid TRASP⁵ ES, you muſt firſt relinquiſh 5 
boaſted pretenſions of your Grecian friends, before any 
ſuch relation between them and theſe eaſtern nations 
can be made out? IKouus, a Phoenician merchant, 
| who ſat by, was diſpoſed to treat the ſubject with rail- 
lery, and alledged, that conſidering the barbarous tate | 
of ancient Greece, before Cap Us introduced huma- 
nity among it's early inhabitants, he ſaw nothing ex- 
travagant in the pretenſions of thoſe Greeks, who make 
their firſt anceſtors the ſpontaneous product of the 2x4 | 
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© Tt muſt be owned, replied Py THoN, that there is a 
great mixture of fable in the early periods of the Gre- 
cian hiſtory. But will not the ſame objection lie to the 
hiftory of all other nations, if you attempt to trace them 
up to their firſt original > Thus, if INacavs be ſtiled 
the offspring of OckxAxN us and Tx THS, this carries 
his antiquity to that height, as to leave it uncertain, 
who were his progenitors. And is not SEMIRAMIs, 
in like manner, reported to be the daughter of the Syrian 
Goddeſs?” © I have had, ſaid TEASPERõ, ſeveral opportu- 
nities of converſing intimately with the prieſts of By- 
blos, who, you will allow, deſerve to be conſulted in 
points of the earlieſt antiquity ; and I can with confi- 
dence affirm, that of the antiquities of the Greeks, till 
the zra of the Olympiads, there is very little certainty 
to be collected from any traditions or monuments, that 
have been preſerved by their own hiſtorians, I muſt 
fo far, however, diſſent from Ixo Mus, as to believe, 
that there were diſtin communities and forms of go- 
vernment eſtabliſhed by the Pelaſgi, before the coming 
of Caps into Greece, Phcenicia had ſent co- 
lonies thither long before that, which he ſettled at 
Thebes in Bœotia. The very name of Inacnvs, who 
is the reputed founder of the Argive kingdom, betrays 
his Phoenician original; and PHorRoONEvus bears an 
affinity to an Ægyptian name. It was under his go- 
vernment, that the ſcattered families of the Pelaſgi 
were brought to unite themſelves in a regular ſociety 
with the new tranſplanted colonies, who followed Pro- 
RONEVUS into that country ſoon after the expulſion of 
the Phoenicians out of Ægypt.“ © You muſt allow 

| 2 then, 
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then, interpoſed Pyr Hor, that the Pelaſgi themſelves 
were more ancient in Greece, than the colonies you 
ſpeak of.” * Some indeed, replied TEASYES, muſt 
have got ſooner there than the reſt; and I uſe the 
word, Pelaſgi, becauſe upon the authority of the Greeks 
themſelves, I find no name more ancient for the firſt in- 
| habitants of that country. But you cannot be ignorant, 
I ſuppoſe, that the name of Pelaſgi could only belong 
to a people, who had paſſed the ſea, and ſufficiently de- 
ſtroys the high pretenſions of your countrymen, of be- 
ing coeval almoſt with the territory itſelf, And here I 
cannot help repeating your own fabulous account of 
InacHvs, under which ſeems to be diſguiſed ſome hi- 
ſtorical tradition, when *tis ſaid, that he was the off- 
ſpring of Oczanvs and TEeTHYs; which, allowing 
that he came from a country beyond the ſeas, is eaſily 
explained, but is otherwiſe a ſenſeleſs legend. I muſt 


beg leave, ſaid I here interpoſing, to offer ſomething in 


ſupport of the great antiquity of the Athenians. It is 
a tradition among the Ægyptian prieſts, that they were 
originally a Sethroite colony; and that Os1ris left 
TRIPTOLEMUS with them, in their new territory, to 
teach them the art of tillage. The Phcenician ſacred 
records relate, how CHRoNus travelled about the world 
with his daughter ATHENA, and gave her the coaſt of 
Attica; ſo that both theſe authorities fix the firſt ſettle- 
ment in Attica, as high as the times of Os1r1s. And 
there is reaſon to believe, from the teſtimony of thoſe 
two nations, which contend for the earlieſt antiquity, 
that theſe eaſtern countries, which have ſucceſſively been 
the ſeats of empire, were overſpread, about the ſame time, 

| from 
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from one common ſtock. Beyond the times of Os1- 
R1s we find nothing in the Ægyptian account, but 
mythology. I am not ignorant, there are Phoenician 
traditions pretended to be derived from TaauTvus, 
which carry up the hiſtory of the human race for 
ten generations higher than CHR onus. But you, TE“ 
As PES, I know conſider, that ancient epoch of Os1- 
RIS, about which ends with the Ægyptians the reign of 
their demi-gods, as the time, when the earth began to 
be planted anew after the univerſal deluge.” © I do, 
| replied TE AsPEs ; and I make no doubt, but that S1- 
SUTHRUs and his family, who ſo miraculouſly, as it 
is related in the books of the Chaldzan ſages, eſcaped 
the univerſal deluge, might paſs among poſterity for a 
remnant of the race of the demi-gods, who had ex- 
iſted in another ſtate of things. And if we conſider, 
how impoſſible it was for any monuments to have been 
preſerved of the antediluvian ages, and what the ſtate 
of moſt nations, after their firſt planting, muſt have been; 
we ſhall neceſſarily be brought to fix here the earlieſt era 
of the hiſtorical times. And the Greeks cannot com- 
plain, though we allow not of their ſpringing from the 
earth itſelf, that we have made their origin too recent.” 
« I thank you both, ſaid PyTHon, for this 
polite and rational enquiry into a ſubject, which ap- 
pears, in the light you have conſidered it, to be of 
the greateſt moment for eſtabliſhing an univerſal bene- 
volence among the human ſpecies. You could elſe, I 
am ready to believe, have more eaſily indulged me-in 
my Grecian prejudices, But to ſpeak the truth, I am 
much leſs concerned for what becomes of the boaſted 
Q3 origi- 
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original of my Athenian friends, than I am for im- 


proving, as far as may be, thoſe principles of huma- 
nity, which are fo forcibly inculcated from the conſi - 
deration of the whole race, as being deſcended of one 


- common ſtock. But my curioſity is much excited, to 


know the opinion of your enlightened ſages, with regard 


to the origin of man, and when he firſt exiſted upon 


the earth. The ſubjeR of our preſent converſation na- 
turally leads to this further enquiry,” * This queſtion, 
ſaid TEAsPEs, is cloſely connected with our Magian 
doctrines of the Coſmogany, However, I ſhall not be 
unwilling to gratify your curioſity, ſince an explana- 
tion, upon theſe ſubjects, will do honor to the religion of 
ZOROASTER, and clear up our philoſophical opinions 
from thoſe groſs miſtakes, which ſome of your coun- 
trymen have entertained concerning them, L. 


LETTER CXII. 
CIE AN DER to GOBRYAS. From Athens. 


"THE fortune of the war, which, ſince my laſt dif- 
patches, inclines to the fide of Athens, has given 
a fudden turn to the affairs of this country, which, if 
ſome unforeſeen event does not ariſe, may produce con- 
ſequences, not leſs advantageous to the Grecian ftates, 
than detrimental to Perſia, Thou muſt have judged, 
from all the accounts of Pylus, that it was reduced to 


ſurpriz ing, as well as agreeable, than the news we re- 


the laſt extremity ; and indeed ſo little expeRation of 
preſerving it remained here, that nothing could be more 
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raiſed by ſea, and a truce concluded with the Lacedæ- 
monian generals. Thoſe, who have been long con- 
verſant in political buſineſs, muſt have frequently ob- 
ſerved, that hen their hopes feem beſt founded, and 
their thoughts are employed in purſuing a feries of imagi- 
nary triumphs, one unlucky incident reduces them to 
deſpair, and ſoon after a ſtroke of good fortune, as un- 
looked for as the bad, reftores ſpirit and reſolution to 
their counſels. 

Without making a particular application of this 
remark to the Athenian republic in the preſent cri- 
ſis, I will haſten to explain the fafts, which gave riſe 
to it. Not long after the deſperate aſſault maintain- 
ed by DEMOsTHENEs, (of which my laſt let- 
ters made mention) the Athenian admiral from Zacyn- 
thus came up with forty fail, and offered battle to the 
Lacedzmonian fleet, which, inſtead of accepting the 
challenge, kept itfelf ranged in a line cloſe to the ſhore 
within the harbour. Upon this Ni1c1as called a coun- 
cil of war, where it was determined, by the unanimous 
opinion of the captains, to force their way into the port, 
the entrance of which, either through neglect, or want 
of skill in the engineers, was not blocked up in the 
manner at firft propoſed. The project was as gallantly 
executed, as it had been wiſely concerted: five of the 
enemies ſhips were taken ; ſeveral of them run a-ground 
and were much ſhattered; and none would have eſcap- 
ed being entirely demoliſhed, if the ſoldiers from the 
Lacedzmonian camp, on the ſhore, had not entered the 
fea with their arms, and recovered ſome of their veſlels, 
at the ſword's point, out of the hands of the Athenians, 
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In conſequence of this ſucceſs, ſupplies of men and 
proviſion were immediately thrown into Pylus, ' the 
coaſt cleared of the Peloponneſian gallies, and four hun- 
dred and twenty natives of Lacedæmon ſhut up in the 
iſland Sphacteria, and deprived of all poſſibility of relief, 
- whilſt the Athenians continued maſters at ſea. The 
news of this ation no ſooner reached Sparta, than the 
magiſtrates, in the deepeſt concern for the danger, to 
which ſo many of their braveſt and moſt diſtinguiſhed 
Citizens were expoſed, repaired in perſon to the Pelo- 
ponneſian camp; and finding it impracticable, from the 
diſpoſition made by the Athenian commanders, to'give 
any aſſiſtance to their diſtreſſed countrymen in the iſland, 
propoſed a ſuſpenſion of arms to NiciAs and DEMos- 
THENES, They agreed to it on the following condi- 
tions: 1ſt, that embaſſadors ſhould be ſent from Sparta 
to Athens, with full powers to conclude a definitive tre- 
ty. 2dly, That the Lacedzmonians ſhould deliver up 
all their ſhips of war, at that time lying on the coaſts 
of Laconia, to Athenian commiſſioners, who ſhould be 
inſtructed to reſtore them at the expiration of the truce, 
which was to laſt till the return of the embaſſadors. 
3dly, That the Athenians ſhould give leave for a daily 
Rated portion of bread, fleſh, and wine, to be conveyed 
into the iſland for the uſe of the garriſon there. 4thly, 
That if any one of theſe articles was broke, the whole 
ſhould be void. Thou mayeſt imagine, noble ſcribe, - 
with what joy conditions ſo honourable to this ſtate 
were ratified by the people. Ni1c1as's conduct is much 
applauded ; and the general opinion of him ſtrengthned, 


that tho' he is flow in reſolving, yet, whenonee engaged 
in 
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in action, he wants neither addreſs nor vigor in executing. 
The Lacedzmonians have nominated three of their 
principal citizens for embaſſadors, who are ſhortly ex- 
pected to arrive here, This full tide of fortune flow- 
ing in at once upon the Athenians has greatly exalted 
their ſpirits; and from that very circumſtance, I ſhould 
conjecture, they would not make a right uſe of it. 
They have this day ſent an expreſs to Py THoN, 
with an anſwer to the points complained of by our 
court. As to the depredations on our merchants, they 
aſſert the right, which all nations have, in time of war, 
to prevent ſupplies being carried to their enemies; and 
endeavour to ſhew, that the far greater number of veſ · 
ſels on the liſt delivered in to their miniſter are includ- 
ed under that head, For the reſt, they offer ſatisfaction 
in general terms, when a more particular enquiry has 
been made into the loſſes. As to the receiving Zo y- 
Rus, they alledge, that they could not have ſecured his 
perſon, without violating all the laws of hoſpitality in uſe 
among the Grecians, and making a moſt ungrateful return 
to the kindneſsand regard, which his mother had always 
ſhewn to the republic of Athens, That however, he 
had communicated none of his projects to the ſtate, had 
received no encouragement from them, and was alone 
anſwerable for the conſequences of his miſconduct. 
Theſe inſtructions conclude, by repreſenting the freſh 
grounds of alarm, which they have taken at the king's 
deſigns againſt the Greek colonies, by the encampment 
of the army near Sardis, and the diſcovery of ſeveral 
Perſian agents in Miletus and Smyrna, who have con- 
felled, upon examination, that they were employed to 
bring 
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bring over the citizens to ſubmit, without 3 
to the government of ARTAXERXEs. 

Theſe paper - weapons, potent lord, give me no un- 
eaſineſs, as they can produce no obſtruction to the king's 
meaſures. But the proſpect of a general peace amongſt 
the Grecian ſtates fills me with apprehenſions, which 
I wiſh, for the ſake of Perſia, may be entirely chime- 
rical, Will they not, in this caſe, unite to diſconcert 
the views, which our maſter may have formed upon the 
maritime cities of Aſia minor and the ifles of the Egean 
ſea? Will they not lay hold of the ſlighteſt pretence to 
tranſport an army to the oppoſite continent, and ſpread 
defolation over the neighbouring provinces? And to 
| what hazards may not our commerce and marine, which 

have within theſe few years begun to recover themſelves, 
be expoſed from the united force of a nation, inured by 
education and experience to continual toils and warfare? 

A ſtrong party in this republic, campoſed of the men 
of ſubſtance, the elder citizens, and the husbandmen, 
declare ſtrongly for peace. They cry out, that the pre- 
ſent opportunity ſhould not be loſt, of delivering Athens, 
as well as the reft of Greece, from the calamities, un- 
der which they have long laboured, and of eſtabliſhing 
their general happineſs and ſecurity on laſting founda- 
tions, Nicias is the principal labourer in this good 
work, a man of a piety, inclining to ſuperſtition, 
and a gravity ſomething formal. He has long been the 
champion of the ariftocratical faction againſt CLeoN 
and the popular demagogues, and for that reaſon ſtood 
the mark of their calumnies and ridicule ; but he is fo 
n. acknowledged to be a diſintereſted lover of 

his 
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his country, and a prudent conducter of bufineſs, that 
he poſſeſſes no ſmall ſhare in the eſteem of the people. 
Next to him, both for credit and capacity, I may well 
reckon my friend PHILE MON, whom J have often men- 
tioned in the courſe of theſe diſpatches, and I can add 
nothing farther now concerning him, than that he 
wiſhes moſt ardently to cloſe his eyes with the ſatis- 
faction of having contributed towards uniting the Greeks. 
I do not in the leaft doubt, that CLEON and his fac- 
tion will throw all the obſtacles poſſible in the way of 
theſe negotiations. But the queſtion is, whether the 
true intereſt of this republic, ſupported, as it is, by the 
friends of peace, will not prevail in the ſtruggle ; nor 
can any thing prevent it, unleſs the Athenians, fluſhed 
with ſucceſs, inſiſt upon terms, which the Lacedæmo- 
nians cannot agree to, conſiſtently with their own honor 
and that of their allies. 

If I may have the permiſſion to open myſelf freely 
to thee, I ſhould think nothing would tend more to 
advance the king's affairs in theſe parts, than to keep 
embaſſadors reſident with the principal commonwealths. 
Thoſe, who act by public authority, can take their 
meaſures on the ſpot with boldneſs, can lay hold of eve- 
ry favourable opportunity to ſet on foot an uſeful ne- 
gotiation, and are not aſhamed or afraid to raiſe up 
friends to their ſovereign, and act in concert with them: 
whilſt an unauthorized agent, like myſelf, is unable to 
take one ſtep, without innumerable precautions, and re- 
ſerves; can barely ſuggeſt fit occaſions to his court, 
which paſs by unprofitably, before they can be turned 
to account; and, were he obſerved to form partics 

in 
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in the ſtate, or declare himſelf for one prince more 
than another, ſuſpicions would be raiſed, his own ſafe- 
ty endangered, and his life, perhaps, ſacrificed to the ma- 
lice of his enemies and the ſeverity of the laws. Ima- 
gine not, potent lord, that I would decline any diffi- 
culties or hazards in the diſcharge of my duty here. 
Whatever inſtructions I may receive in this critical 
juncture (which I expect with impatience) ſhall be per- 
formed with the utmoſt exactneſs. I hope, you will 
have made ſome progreſs in the conferences with the La- 
cedæmonian embaſſadors, before the news of theſe 
changes can reach them. 

I ſhall not lengthen out this diſpatch, by entering in- 
to any detail of the affairs in other places, to which the 
Athenians themſelves, at this time, give but little atten- 
tion, T hey are not much concerned at the loſs of 
Eione in Thrace, which was taken by SimonDes, 
their general, at the beginning of the ſpring; nor with 
the revolt of Meſſana in Sicily from their alliance, 
though a town of importance. There have been two 
naval engagements between the Syracuſian and Athe- 
nian ſquadrons in the ſtreights of Sicily, of no great con- 
ſequence to either ſide, unleſs that the latter are retired 
to Rhegium, and expect orders to return home, and 
leave the inhabitants of Sicily to decide their controver- 
fies amongſt themſelves, I refer the event of Zoy v- 
Rug's attempt on Caunvs to the relations of the go- 
vernor of Caria, being perſuaded it is a ſubject equally 
diſagreeable to us both. The giddy youth, intoxicated 
with pride, paid no regard to my friendly admonitions, 
1 
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merical projects of raſh adventurers, He had certainly 
parts to have deſerved better of his ſovereign. May 
he be the laſt inſtance of diſloyalty Ax TAxERxES 
may experience during the courſe of a reign, for the 
concluſion of which, I ſincerely wiſh the youngeſt man 
in the empire may not live to ſee his houſhold fire ex- 
tinguiſhed. Adieu. 883 


LETTER CXLI. 


ORSAMES to CLEANDER. 


EASPES, who had ſo civilly complied with my 
requeſt, continued his diſcourſe in the following 
manner. In the theory I am going to advance, you 
muſt not think it ſtrange, if I as much diſſent from 
the Ægyptians and Phcenicians, as I have hitherto held 
with them in their hiſtorical accounts, againſt the un- 
certain and fabulous traditions of the Greeks, I can 
no more underſtand, how a wind incloſed in the ca- 
vities of unſhapen matter could be the active principle 
to work out of it an organized body, than I can be- 
lieve the original produRion of men, and other animals, 
to have been from the ſlime of the Nile, impregnated 
by the heat of that climate, without recurring to an 
higher cauſe. The human body, we allow, was form- 
ed out of the earth, and blended with the other ele- 
ments; but we enquire after that intelligent plaſtic 
power, which could produce ſo excellent a fabric. 
Without it, we have a great deal to account for, be- 
fore we come to the production of a being endued 
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with life and ſenſe. Let us ſuppoſe then the elemente 
in a ſtate of chaos, or lying together in one undiſtin- 
guiſhed maſs. By what innate powers ſhall they be ſe- 
parated ; and what ſhall diſpoſe them in that excellent 
order and harmony, we fo juſtly admire in the arrange- 
ment of the univerſe? Let us ſuppoſe, if you pleaſes 
for mere amuſement, a dark troubled air, hovering over 
a watery mixture, or a wind cauſing a great ferment 
in the general mucilage of matter. Then, in the vio- 
lent agitation, the fiery particles are to find their light- 
neſs, and mount up to the higher regions ; and by that 
means, out of this mot, or troubled mixture, the ſun 
and ftars are to ſhine out. The grofſer matter, by 
reaſon of it's weight, muſt fink as low as poſlible 


and the humid parts being lighter, ſhould confequently 


riſe and float above it. What lucky chance then pre- 
pared that great chaſm and profundity to contain them ? 
And when the waters were taught to know their bound, 
what fixed the radiant MiTHRAs at ſuch an equal di- 
ſtance, as to dry, but not burn up, by his parching 
-heat, the drained earth ? What, in the mean while, ſup- 
ported the whole fabric ? Or, when the ſeparation of the 

elements firſt began, what affigned them height or 
depth in the boundleſs circumſcribing ſpace? And what 

gave the terraqueous globe, when formed, it's perpetual 

rolliag motion; by which every part by turns is made 
to partake of the genial influence from that luminary ? 

How infinitely perplexed and embarraſſed are our no- 
tions, when we would eſtabliſh effects without a cauſe, 

and ſuppoſe a maſter-piece of deſign and contrivance 

not to have been produced by an intelligent author ? 

I But 
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But let us proceed in examining this hopeful formation 
of the mundane ſyſtem. We are to ſuppoſe things en- 
dued with vegetative and animal life, and at laſt intel- 
ligent animals produced from principles, without either 
ſenſe or intelligence. How do thoſe skilful Coſmogo- 
niſts acquit themſelves of this arduous task ? Why, they 
tell you of violent thunders and lightnings, at the ſtroke 
of which the inanimate organized forms were awakened 
into life, and rouſed and frightened with the ſound be- 
gan to ſtir and look about them. If you enquire fur- 
ther, how theſe chance-produQtions came to be ready 
formed and organized, I will, with Oxsames's leave, 
make free with the recondite wiſdom of his Ægyptian 
friends.” I thought, ſaid I, TRASPES, you had en- 
tertained a better opinion of me, than to believe me a 
convert to any of their doctrines; much leſs to that, 
which, without the mention of a divine artiſt, attempts 
to account for the origin of his creatures. Pardon 
me, replied TzAasPEs, I would by no means infinuate, 
that you deſerve this imputation ; the moſt, that can 
be ſaid, is, that you differ from us a little as to the ſo- 
lemnity of the ſix ſeaſons, which by ZoroasTER we 
are commanded to keep holy, in commemoration of the 
creation, For this, I know, you conſider as an exoteric 
repreſentation of it, accommodated to the apprehenſion 
of the vulgar. But I am ſatisfied you entirely agree 
with us in the eſſentials of our belief, although you may 
think it was as eaſy, for the power of ORoMAsDEs, to 
have raiſed this great theatre of the univerſe in an in- 
ſtant, as by the ſlower progreſs of many months. The 
Egyptians, I was going then to fay, maintain, that 
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with life and ſenſe. - Let us ſuppoſe then the element: 
in a ſtate of chaos, or lying together in one undiſtin- 
guiſhed maſs. By what innate powers ſhall they be ſe- 
parated ; and what ſhall diſpoſe them in that excellent 
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ment of the univerſe? Let us ſuppoſe, if you pleaſes 
for mere amuſement, a dark troubled air, hovering over 
a watery mixture, or a wind cauſing a great ferment 
in the general mucilage of matter. Then, in the vio- 
lent agitation, the fiery particles are to find their light- 
neſs, and mount up to the higher regions; and by that 
means, out of this mt, or troubled mixture, the ſun 
and ftars are to ſhine out. The groſſer matter, by 
reaſon of it's weight, muſt fink as low as poſſible; 
and the humid parts being lighter, ſhould conſequently 
riſe and float above it. What lucky chance then pre- 
pared that great chaſm and profundity to contain them ? 
And when the waters were taught to know their bound, 
what fixed the radiant MiTHRAs at ſuch an equal di- 
ſtance, as to dry, but not burn up, by his parching 
heat, the drained earth ? What, in the mean while, ſup- 
ported the whole fabric ? Or, when the ſeparation of the 
elements firſt began, what affigned them height or 
depth in the boundleſs circumſcribing ſpace? And what 
gave the terraqueous globe, when formed, it's perpetual 
rolling motion; by which every part by turns is made 
to partake of the genial influence from that luminary ? 
How infinitely perplexed and embarraſſed are our no- 
tions, when we would eſtabliſh effects without a cauſe, 
and ſuppoſe a maſter-piece of defign and contrivance 
not to have been produced by an intelligent author? 
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But let us proceed in examining this hopeful formation 
of the mundane ſyſtem. We are to ſuppoſe things en- 
duced with vegetative and animal life, and at laſt intel- 
ligent animals produced from principles, without either 
ſenſe or intelligence. How do thoſe skilful Coſmogo- 
niſts acquit themſelves of this arduous task ? Why, they 
tell you of violent thunders and lightnings, at the ſtroke 
of which the inanimate organized forms were awakened 
into life, and rouſed and frightened with the ſound be- 
gan to ſtir and look about them. If you enquire fur- 
ther, how theſe chance - productions came to be ready 
formed and organized, Iwill, with Oxsames's leave, 
make free with the recondite wiſdom of his Ægyptian 
friends.” I thought, ſaid I, TzasPEs, you had en- 
tertained a better opinion of me, than to believe me a 
convert to any of their doctrines; much leſs to that, 
which, without the mention of a divine artiſt, attempts 
to account for the origin of his creatures.” ** Pardon 
me, replied TeAasPEs, I would by no means inſinuate, 
that you deſerve this imputation ; the moſt, that can 
be ſaid, is, that you differ from us a little as to the ſo- 
lemnity of the fix ſeaſons, which by ZoroaAsTER we 
are commanded to keep holy, in commemoration of the 
creation, For this, I know, you conſider as an exoteric 
repreſentation of it, accommodated to the apprehenſion 
of the vulgar. But I am ſatisfied you entirely agree 
with us in the eſſentials of our belief, although you may 
think it was as eaſy, for the power of ORoMasDEs, to 
have raiſed this great theatre of the univerſe in an in- 
ſtant, as by the ſlower progreſs of many months, The 
Egyptians, I was going then to ſay, maintain, that 
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as the muddy earth became incruſted by the heat of the 
ſun, the moiſture underneath fermenting bubbled up, 
in many places, and appeared as ſo many puſtules, wrapt 
up in thin and ſlender coats and skins; and this laſted, 
till the fœtuſes arrived at perfect age, when their ſhelly 
priſons growing dry and breaking, made way for their 
delivery. This might be well reckoned among thoſe 
abſurd conceits, which are more wiſely contemned than 
confuted. But they appeal, in this caſe, from the arbi- 
tration of reaſon, to example and matter of fact, and in- 
ſtance in the production of mice and other vermin, at this 
day, from the ſlime caſt upon the land by the overflowing 
of the Nile. Of theſe, they pretend, ſome are perfect, 
others half- formed, cleaving to the ſoil, whence they 
are produced; which you, Oks AM Es, have often ob- 
ſerved to be a very ridiculous miſtake, and an impoſi- 
tion too groſs to paſs upon people, who have their eyes 
open. They conclude from hence, that in the begin- 
ning of things, when the earth was perfectly fertile and 
ſucculent, various living creatures might proceed from 
it in like manner. But granting, that certain ſpecies of 
animals or inſets ſwarm moſt in Ægypt at that ſeaſon ; 
doesit from thence follow, that moiſture generates animals 
from heat, without any other ſeminal principle? If it 
be capable of producing theſe, why ſhould it not, by the 

fame influence, at the ſame time, produce all the ſeveral 
- kinds, that are exiſtent? But this not happening, it is 
ſufficiently evident, that there is ſomething more than 
the action of heat upon putrified moiſture neceſſary to 
produce them. I ſee no reaſon, if the ſoil be as fruitful 

now, as it was in the beginning, why. it ſhould not pro- 
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duce men and the nobler kinds of beaſts in our days, if 
ever it did ſo, But if there hath been a gradual dimi- 
nution of the generative faculty of the earth, that it hath 
dwindled from nobler animals to puny mice and inſects; 
why is there not the like decay in the production of ve- 
getables? We ought by this time to have loſt the whole 
ſpecies of oaks and cedars, and the other tall and lofty 
ſons of the foreſt ; and have had nothing left in their 
room, but dwarfiſh ſhrubs, and creeping moſs, and de- 
ſpicable muſhrooms. Now, with regard to the pro- 
duction of animals, it amounts with me to the ſame, 
whether we conſider them ſpringing out of the earth, 
as they might, for what we know, in the beginning; 
or generated from creatures of the ſame ſpecies antece- 
dent to them. For whether it be in the wombs of the 
earth, or in the womb of an animal, the matter muſt 
be rightly diſpoſed for this production; muſt have in it 
the proper ſeminal principle ; and be endued with that 
_ prolific power, which appears not to be any innate 
quality in matter. There may, for aught we know, 
be one general plaſtic nature belonging to the whole 
terreſtrial globe, by which all plants and vegetables may 
be differently formed, according to their different ſeeds. 
But what has this to do with animal life? You may 
proceed in the ſame manner, and ſuppoſe one more 
univerſal diſplayed through the whole corporeal ſyſtem, 
which makes all things conſpire every where, and agree 
together in order and harmony. But neither of theſe 
can we poſſibly conceive to be any thing more, than the 
laws of motion derived to matter from a firſt intelli- 
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gent cauſe, who muſt be the beginner of motion, which 
experience teaches is not eſſential to matter, and the 
author of life, ſenſe, and intelligence ; which are things 
we could not poſſibly conceive to ariſe from any modi- 
fications of matter, even though motion were eſſential 
to it. After having ſaid this, I need not be reſerved in 
explaining to you, and developing of it's emblematical 
dreſs the religious philoſophy of the Magi. It has been 
falſely reported of us by thoſe, who knew little of our 
worſhip, that we paid divine honors to the elements 
and to the planetary ſyſtem. This they build upon 
flight preſumptions from a miſtaken notion of our ci- 
vil ceremonies, and of the repreſentations ſaid to be 
concealed in the Mithriac cave. In the ſalutation of 
Mi1THRAs we do indeed addreſs ourſelves to that lu- 
minary with ſolemn feſtive pomp and rejoicing ; but it 
begins in the name of OxoMAsDESs, and is directed to 
His honor alone, whom we praiſe for the benefits de- 
rived upon us from the ſun, his great ſymbol and vice · 
gerent in the heavens. Of the ſame kind is our feſti- 
val of the moon, of Mars, and the other planets. The 
figures concealed in the Mithriac cave are aſtrological 
repreſentations of the elements, of the zodiac, and climes 
of the heavens ; as the cave itſelf is the repreſentation of 
the world at large, in which the radiant MrTHR as filk 
the principal orb, diſperſing his influence through the 
whole ſyſtem. Tis well known, that in dur ſolemn 
proceſſions the chariot, or horſe, dedicated to the ſun, is 
always preceded by an empty chariot, ſacred tv Oko- 
MAspEs. This is not intended for mere idle page- 
: | | antry, 
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antfy, but to emblematize an holy doctrine. OR 0+ 
MASDES is with us conſidered as the firſt and ſupreme 
director of this moſt perfect chariot of the univerſe ; 
and the ſun, though the moſt glorious of all appa- 
rent objects, yet diſpenſes his influence through the vi- 
Gble creation, only in ſubordination to that inviſible 
power: and thus there is an unity of power, and a mo- 
narchy in the univerſe. What therefore the Greeks 
have falſly called a Theogony in the hymn uſually ſung 
by the officiating Mage at our facrifices, is no more 
than ZorOASTER's doctrine of the origin of the ele- 
ments, and of the great phænomena of nature.“ The 
Mithriac ceremonies, faid PyTHoNn, have generally 
been objected to you by the Greeks, upon your diſ- 
claiming a viſible divinity, and thought inconſiſtent 
with your pretended averſion to image-worſhip, How 
is it we hear of your MITHRas pictured like a Perſian 
king, trampling upon and wounding the ſides of a 
proſtrate ox, which naturally puts one in mind of the 
ByPoie of the Greeks; a ceremony, to ſpeak freely, 
of a very ridiculous kind, performed annually to the 
terror of all oxen, in memory of one, which had the 
boldneſs to devour the ſacred corn, which was kept 
for the feſtival of Bacchus.“ © You are reſolved, 
I ſee, ſaid Tas Es, to force your admittance into the 
myſtic cave. However, I am not unwilling to indulge 
your curioſity ſo far, as may ſerve to undeceive you in 
theſe prejudices. Know then, that the concerns of 
agriculture and paſtoral life, which employed mankind 
in the early ages of the world, firſt fixed their atten- 
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tion upon the heavens; and that as the fruitfulneſs of 
the earth, and of the animals upon it, was fancied to 
depend on the influence of the heavenly bodies, thoſe 
objects, about which the firſt obſervers were daily con- 
verſant, and in which they were moſtly intereſted, 
gave names to the conſtellations, which marked out to 
them the ſeveral ſeaſons. Such portions, for inſtance, 
of the zodiac, as the ſun paſſed through in the vernal 
months, they diſtinguiſhed by the conſtellations, ob- 
ſerved to be in thoſe diviſions, which they named the 
ram, and bull, in alluſion to the genial influence, which 
the ſun had, at that ſeaſon, upon their flocks and herds, 
exciting them to propagate their kind. The next di- 
viſion of the zodiac is denominated from the twins of 
beaſts, the emblem alluding to. this, that the animals 
before mentioned are obſerved commonly to increaſe 
by twins. So that the figure of MiTHRAs tram- 
pling upon the bull is no more than an aſtrological em- 
blem, implying the influence the ſun has upon that 
ſpecies of animals, when he appears in that ſign, or 
when the heavens are in that particular conſtellation 
with reſpect to us.” I perceive, ſaid Py THoON, that 
not ſatisfied with having dethroned the Gods of Greece, 
you will go on to vindicate the religion of Zo o0As- 
TER at the expence of our whole poetical mythology, 
Neither the golden fleece, nor the twin ſons of Le DA, 
nor the unfortunate daughter of IcaR vs, ſhall preſerve 
their ſtation among the ſtars.” ** Indeed, faid T x- 
As PES, the celeſtial virgin, for ſome ages, was taken on- 
ly for a poor leaſing maid, holding the ſibul or ear of 
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corn, in token of the harveſt, till your poets, in com- 
plaiſance to the fair ſex, diſcovered her pedigree and 
deſcent from DEDaLUs.” © Well, replied Py THOR, 
I could be reconciled to you upon this head, had I 
not, in the capacity of a Greek, the ſame grievous 
complaint againſt you in this, as J had in the former 
queſtion. You take pains firſt to mortify the vanity of 
my countrymen, by proving them to have been colo- 
nies from other nations; and now you proceed to leſſen 
the reputation of our Orphic doctrines, by expoſing their 
Phcenician original. And, to ſay the truth, if the Or- 
phic doctrines are no more than Phoenician or /Egyp- 
tian fables, I fear the popular divinities have proceeded 
from the ſame ſource, and have a like precarious ex- 
iſtence with Night and Erebus, or Love and Diſcord 
among the Orphic principles. But, to ſpeak freely, I 
can more eaſily part with theſe, than not acknowledge 
that eternal mind, the principle you contend for, in 
the origin of things.“ 

I thought, CLEANDER, ſome account of this con- 
verſation would not prove unentertaining to thee, 
who never couldſt enſlave thy reaſon to arbitrary tenets, 
nor meanly proſtitute thy aſſent to any popular preju- 
dices. In matters of indifference. to religion or civil 
life, it would be deemed very unjuſt to deny men the 
free exerciſe of their own thoughts; and ſurely thoſe ſub- 
jects, that are of importance to either, deſerve a free 
and impartial enquiry, the more on that very account. 
TEzAsPEs felt a ſenſible pleaſure to find the Greek 
agent fit ſo looſe to his national prejudices; and fince 
| he 
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he is ſo well inclined to the rational belief of one ſu- 
preme mind, doubts not of bringing him to embrace 
the doctrines of ZoROAsTER. Thou, who frequent- 
eſt the Lycæum and the porches of the Greek philoſo- 
phers, mayeſt eaſily account for the ſecret prevalence 
of thoſe rational opinions, which, the politic lawgiver 
had reaſon to fear, might ane day prove injurious to 
the Gods of his own eftabliſhment, when he made it 
penal to diſſent openly from the national ſuperſti- 
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N the Contents of LETTER LXXXII. For Axcuax- 

NENSES, read ACHARNENSES. 

Page C. Line 13. For there, read theſe. 

P. 15. L. 1. For aſtronomical, read phyſical. 
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P. 26. L. 1. Dele or more. 

P. 34. x; 24. For chicanry, read chicanery. 
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I. 9. For reaſon, read reaſoning. 

. L. 1, For caracciatura's, read caricaturas. 

I. 15. At the word conferring make an afteriſt 


P. 166. L. 11. For reaſonis read rea ſoni 
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P. 184. L. 30. For corn, read Coan. 
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P. 194. L. 10. For themſelves of, read themſelves in. 
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Page 238. L. . For refuted, read refuſed. 
P. 243. L. 16. For irradition, read irradiation. 
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AGE 9 1 3. For philoſophers, read N 

Ihid. L 27. For this, read the. 

P. 10. I. 5. For this, read the. 

P. 19. L. 21. For Platea, read Platæa, and fo wherever 
it occurs throughout the Volume. 

P. 29. L. 12. For year's, read years. 

P. 0 L. 3. For r read country 
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P. 54. L 1 5. For which, read that. 

P. 88. L. g. For rights, read right. 

P. 106. L. 10. For are, read is. 

Did. L. 27. For ſhould, read ſhall. 

P. 136. At the end of the Letter to Bacoas, inſert the marks 
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5 P. 145. 2 1. * the auordi entire aſcendency] inſert an. 

P. 152. IL. 7. For his, read the. 
F. 157. L. * . For defect, read defects. 

2 . 917 numbers, read number. 
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note at the bottom, Vid. Cteſ. Fragm. 

P. 180. L. 3. For utmoſt, read inmoſt. 

P. 194. Fer Neocorus, read Nedcorus. 
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See Letter CXXXIV. 
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ſaid he 
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